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WING to the wars between France and England in the 
fourteenth century, the relations between Cluny and the 
English province were often interrupted, but they were not 
broken off completely until after the schism when France recog- 
nized the pope at Avignon, and England the pope at Rome. 
The English province consisted of thirty-eight priories in 

England and Wales, which were founded between 1077 and 
1222.2, Two of the principal daughter houses of Cluny, La Charité 
on the Loire near Nevers, and St. Martin-des-Champs in Paris, 
took part with Cluny in the foundation of the first twelve English 
houses, that is to say at the request of the patrons and founders 
they sent a prior and a few monks to take possession. The abbot 
of Cluny had the same authority over all the monks in the order 
as over those at Cluny, and he could transfer any monk from 
one house to another.* He alone was able to receive the pro- 
fessions of monks, who were bound to cross the seas and take 
the long journey south to Cluny, unless the abbot came to 
England or summoned them to meet him at one of his priories 
in Picardy. All the English Cluniac monasteries were priories, 
and the priors were nominated by the heads of the mother house 
from which the first monks had been sent. The abbot of Cluny 
had the right of nomination to Lewes, Thetford, Lenton, and 
Montacute, though at Lewes and Thetford the descendants of 

1 A paper read at the International Congress of Historical Studies, Brussels, 
April 1923. 

* L. Guilloreau, ‘ Les Prieurés Anglais de Ordre de Cluny’, Congrés du Millénaire 
de Cluny (Académie de Macon, 1910), i. 291-373, and Revue Mabillon, viii. 1-42, 
159-88 ; U. Berliére, ‘ Les Monastéres de l’Ordre de Cluny du xmm® au xv® Siécle’, 
Revue Bénédictine, x. 99-107. 

3 J. M. Besse, ‘ L’Ordre de Cluny et son Gouvernement’, Revue Mabillon, i. 1-40. 
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the founders asserted a right to be consulted as patrons; the 
prior of La Charité nominated to Bermondsey, Northampton, 
Wenlock, and Pontefract ; the prior of St. Martin-des-Champs 
to Barnstaple, St. James at Exeter, and St. Clears in Carmar- 
thenshire ; the priors of Lewes and Bermondsey to their own 
dependent priories, All the houses of the order of Cluny were 
exempt from the spiritual jurisdiction of the bishops, and directly 
subject to the pope through Cluny. 

The earliest surviving records of the general chapters of 
Cluny, those of 1259 and 1260, prove that the order was divided 
into ten provinces, of which England was one.” Two visitors 
were appointed for each province to make a visitation and 
present a report at the next general chapter, which was always 
held at Cluny on the third Sunday after Easter. Throughout 
the thirteenth century all the priors of the English houses, whether 
they were immediately dependent on Cluny, or mediately through 
La Charité, St. Martin-des-Champs, or Lewes, were bound to 
go to Cluny to the general chapter once in two years. After 
1301 attendance was required only from the priors of Lewes, 
Montacute, Lenton, and Thetford, who were immediately depen- 
dent,* but the priors of Bermondsey, Northampton, Wenlock, 
and Pontefract were still bound to attend general chapters 
at La Charité, and the prior of Barnstaple was summoned to 
St. Martin-des-Champs. On the death of a prior, the head of the 
mother house was entitled to receive as ‘ spolia ’ his palfrey, cope, 
and breviary ; it was recognized as of old custom in the bull of 
Nicholas IV of 1289,* and also in the acts of a general chapter 
held in England in 1392 during the schism.® The new prior took 
an oath not to alienate any property without the consent of the 
mother house. A yearly payment called the census or apport 
was due to each mother house in recognition of subjection. 
Cluny had a right to a total sum of £16 6s. 8d. from Lewes, 
Montacute, Lenton, and Thetford,’ and smaller sums were due 
to La Charité and St. Martin-des-Champs. 

Before the middle of the thirteenth century the popes gave 
the abbots of Cluny the power of levying occasional special 
subsidies ; * in England the consent of the Crown was necessary, 

1 G. Letonellier, ‘L’Abbaye exempte de Cluny et le Saint-Siége’, Archives de la 
France Monastique, vol. xxii. 

2 A. Bruel, ‘ Les Chapitres Généraux de l’Ordre de Cluny’, Bibliothéque de T Ecole 
des Chartes, xxxiv. 542-79 ; Besse, ubi supra, i. 97-138 ; Anger, ‘ Chapitres Généraux 
de Cluny’, Revue Mabillon, viii. 214-52. 

3 Millénaire de Cluny, i. 344. 

* Aimoin, De Gestis Francorum, ed. 1602, p. 849. 

5 Bodleian MS. Rawlinson C 236, f. 91. 

* G. Duckett, Charters and Records of Cluny, ii. 43, 44. Cf. Archiepiscopa 
Registers of Canterbury, Courtenay, i, fo. 175. 

7 Duckett, i. 184. § Millénaire de Cluny, i. 341, 358. 
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and it was withheld by Edward I and on other occasions during 
the fourteenth century. In 1346, however, although England 
and France were at war, Edward III granted the request of 
Pope Clement VI and sanctioned the abbot of Cluny’s subsidy 
of three-tenths, roughly estimated to yield £2,000, and the king 
ordered the English priors to pay it.1 When parliament met in 
September of the same year, the commons petitioned the king 
to annul the grant of £2,000 for ever, but they were told that 
the money was paid for that year.” This petition is the origin 
of Bishop Tanner’s statement, repeated by later historians, that 
in the fourteenth century the abbot of Cluny drew £2,000 a year 
from England,* whereas it referred to one special subsidy. During 
truces and short periods of peace several demands for subsidies 
reached the English priors, and steps were taken to collect them, 
but payment was liable to be stopped at any time by the king, 
and in 1401 the abbot of Cluny believed that considerable sums 
of money due to him from these subsidies were in the treasury 
at Lewes or Bermondsey.* Whenever England and France were 
at war, the payment of any apport to foreign mother houses was 
forbidden, but the king allowed the prior and monks of many 
of the Cluniac alien priories to keep the custody of their houses 
in exchange for a very heavy annual payment to the exchequer— 
500 marks from Lewes, £120 from Montacute, £100 from Ber- 
mondsey and Wenlock.® The payment of these enormously 
heavy taxes as aliens was a crushing burden, and in 1351 Lewes 
priory purchased a charter of denization which relieved the 
monks of their disabilities as aliens and gave them the privileges 
of Englishmen.*® 

Edward III allowed the mother houses to nominate men of 
foreign birth as priors of Cluniac houses ; he employed John of 
Jancourt, prior of Lewes, in his diplomatic service,’ and in 1342 
he accepted Francis of Bruges as prior of Northampton on the 
ground that the Flemings were his allies. However, petitions 
in parliament show the growth of a bitter national feeling, and 
in 1376 the commons asked that foreign superiors should appoint 


1 Calendar of Papal Letters, iii. 19; Cal. of Letters Patent, 1345-48, p. 63; Cal. of 
Letters Close, 1346-49, p. 28. 

* Rotuli Parliament., ii. 163. In the original roll the two last words (printed ‘ pi cea’) 
are almost illegible, and possibly read ‘ pur cean’. 

> Tanner, Notitia Monastica, p. 14, note p, ed, 1744; the commons distinguished 
between the yearly apport and this ‘empension’ ; cf. Rotuli Parliament., ii. 162, 163 ; 
but the editors have given support to Tanner’s statement by inserting ‘ yearly’ 
without warrant in the index. Cf. Wylie, Henry JV, iii. 144, note 8. 

* Newington Longeville Charters, ed. H. E. Salter, Oxfordshire Records Soc., p. 98 ; 
Duckett, i. 184, 188, 189; Cal. of Papal Letters, iv. 144. 

5 Millénaire de Cluny, i. 357-64. 

* Dugdale, Monasticon, v. 15, no. xii; Cal. of Letters Patent, 1350-4, p. 47. 

? Victoria County Hist., Sussex, ii. 68. § Ibid., Northampton, ii. 109. 
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vicars-general in England, so that Englishmen should become 
priors, and that monks in Cluniac houses should be Englishmen 
and all French monks banished.’ The petition was marked as 
nothing done, but it had some influence, and from 1376 onwards 
the new priors of the most important houses were Englishmen. 
The schism in the papacy began after the death of Gregory XI, 
and from 1378 until 1409 France adhered to the popes at Avignon, 
England to the popes at Rome. The popes at Rome, Urban VI 
and Boniface IX, severed the relations between the Cluniacs in 
England and their mother houses in France. The bulls were 
not entered in the existing Papal Registers, and only references 
to them are found either on the Patent Rolls or in the Registers 
of the Archbishops of Canterbury. The bull of Boniface 1X was 
probably in the custody of the archbishop’s registrar, for in an 
entry in Arundel’s register, dated 8 January 1400, it is stated 
that either the bull or a true copy would be shown to genuine 
inquirers.*, A copy had been sent to Bishop Stafford of Exeter, 
it was entered in his register in 1398, and has not been printed.* 
The bull is of great importance because it also summarizes the 
bull of Urban IV and chronicles the events between them. 
Urban VI desired that the Cluniacs in the kingdom of England 
should not suffer in any way because they held aloof from the 
abbot of Cluny, who was an adherent of the antipope. He sent 
a mandate to the priors of Thetford and Bermondsey to summon 
all priors and monks who were accustomed to go to the general 
chapter at Cluny to attend a general chapter at a suitable place 
in England and elect two persons of the order who should exercise 
all the powers of the abbot of Cluny and the general chapter 
during the schism. The priors and monks came to a general 
chapter, which was most probably held at Bermondsey, because 
the priory was near London Bridge on the Surrey side of the 
Thames. The priors of Lewes, Montacute, and Thetford pro- 
tested that some of the priors ought not to be admitted to the 
general chapter because their priories were immediately depen- 
dent on La Charité, and did not attend the general chapter at 
Cluny. The general chapter in their view would have consisted 
of themselves and the prior of Thetford, and it is significant that 
the three were Frenchmen who had ruled their houses for twenty 
years or longer, whereas the priors of Thetford and Bermondsey 
were Englishmen born and bred. Lewes, too, had always been 
regarded as the premier house in England. The three French 


1 Rotuli Parliament. ii. 342-3. 

* Archiepiscopal Registers of Canterbury, Arundel, fo. 399. 

3 Episcopal Registers of Exeter, Stafford, ii, fo. 39. I am indebted to Miss R. 
Fasterling for a transcript of this bull. In his edition of Stafford’s register, i. 144, 
Prebendary Hingeston Randolph stated that the bull was ‘ quoted at length’. 
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priors refused to take any part in the election, and when the 
other priors and monks elected the priors of Thetford and Ber- 
mondsey, they refused to obey them and appealed to the pope. 
The appeal failed, for Urban VI’s intention was to provide for 
the government of the order during the schism, and on 5 July 
1389 he granted to the archbishop of Canterbury and the priors 
of Thetford and Bermondsey rights of jurisdiction, visitation, 
and all other powers usually exercised by the abbot of Cluny, 
the prior of La Charité, and the general chapter. He conferred 
on the prior of Bermondsey the power to receive the professions 
of monks who entered the order during the schism. Urban VI 
died on 15 October, before the bull was properly executed, and 
on 12 November his successor, Boniface IX, issued a new bull to 
give effect to that of Urban VI, and he added a clause that the 
archbishop and the two priors could act together, or the arch- 
bishop with either of them. 

The archbishop was one of the conservators of the privileges 
of the Cluniac order in England under the bull of Clement VI,’ 
but apparently he was chosen in his capacity as papal legate.” 
It was remarkable that a province of the order of Cluny which 
had been exempt always from episcopal jurisdiction should be for 
some years under the jurisdiction of the archbishop of Canterbury. 
It is evidence of the personal qualities of Archbishops Courtenay 
and Arundel that they administered the Cluniac province in 
harmony with the priors. Courtenay was a great friend of Prior 
Richard Dunton and the monks of Bermondsey, and in 1391 
he gave them £100 to keep the anniversaries of himself, his father, 
mother, brothers, and sisters, of William Montacute, earl of 
Salisbury, and of Prior Richard for ever.? Arundel was known 
to cherish a great devotion to the Cluniac order, because his 
ancestors were the founders of Lewes.‘ On 26 November 1390 
King Richard II gave his sanction to the bull with the advice 
and consent of his council, saving the rights of the Crown and 
of other patrons. The much-beloved English prior of Ber- 
mondsey, Richard Dunton, had probably withheld his resigna- 
tion until then,® and a week later the archbishop and the prior 
of Thetford nominated John Attleborough as his successor.’ 
Between 1390 and 1404 the archbishop, either acting with the 
heads of Bermondsey or Thetford, or with both of them, nomi- 


* Cal. of Papal Letters, iii. 136, v. 547; ree Registers of Canterbury, 
Courtenay, 1 i, fo. 8 and 13. 
* Cal. of Letters Patent, 1388-92, p. 332. 
Archiepiscopal Registers of Canterbury, Courtenay, i, fo. 182. 
Duckett, vol. ii, Addenda et Corrigenda to vol. i. 
Rymer, Foedera, ed. 1709, vii. 686; Cal. of Letters Patent, 1388-92, p. 333. 
Annales Monastici, ed. H. R. Luard (Rolls Ser.), iii. 481. 
Cal. of Letters Patent, 1388-92, p. 332. 
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nated new priors at Bermondsey,! Northampton,” Wenlock,* 
Barnstaple,* St. James at Exeter,® St. Clears in Carmarthen- 
shire,* Montacute,’? and Pontefract. Entries of these appoint- 
ments are found either on the Patent Rolls (because the king gave 
his consent to the restoration of temporalities) or in the registers 
of Canterbury and Exeter. In episcopal registers entries are 
made or omitted according to the judgement or industry of the 
individual clerk who wrote up the register. It is stated some- 
times that entries were made for the first time as precedents 
and omitted afterwards, but in the Canterbury registers these 
Cluniac entries are not found in Courtenay’s register, but in that 
of his successor Arundel. 

Under the authority of the archbishop, who is described 
once in a document in the registers of Pope Boniface IX as 
vicar or visitor general of the order,® the priors of Thetford 
and Bermondsey continued to summon the priors: of other 
houses to attend general chapters. The definitions or acts of 
two general chapters which were held at Bermondsey in 1392 
and 1395 were entered in a manuscript of Lewes priory, which 
is now in the Bodleian Library.‘° These acts follow imme- 
diately after the bull of Nicholas IV concerning the government 
of the order and the procedure at general chapters.‘* Their 
heading is ‘ Definitions of the General Chapter of the Order of 
Cluny held at Bermondsey ’, and the exact procedure of Cluny 
was followed. The English priors met on the day of the general 
chapter at Cluny, the third Sunday after Easter. In 1392 the 
presidents were the archbishop of Canterbury and the priors of 
Thetford and Bermondsey. The priors of Lenton and Wenlock 
were chosen as diffinitors or executive officers, and after the 
discussion of business they drew up the definitions, to which the 
presidents and other priors gave their consent on the following 
day. It is most improbable that Archbishop Courtenay was 
actually present at this general chapter on 5 May, for he was 
staying at his Sussex manor of Slindon, near Chichester, on 

1 Cal. of Letters Patent, 1388-92, p. 332, and Archiepiscopal Registers of Canter- 
bury, Arundel, i, fo. 399. 2 Rot. Pat. 15 Ric. II, pt. 1, m. 10. 


° Cal. of Letters Patent, 1396-9, p. 61. 
* Episcopal Registers of Exeter, ed. Hingeston Randolph, Brantingham, i. 120; 


Stafford, i. 144. 5 Ibid. Stafford, i. 170. 
* Archiepiscopal Registers of Canterbury, Arundel, i, fo. 286°. 
7 Ibid. fo. 292°. 8 Ibid. fo. 296°. 


* *A venerabile fratre nostro Wilhelmo archiepiscopo Cantuariensi vicario seu 
visitatore generali monasterioruim prioratuum et locorum quorumlibet dicti Clunia- 
censis Ordinis in regno Anglie per sedem apostolicam ut iidem priores pretendebant 
deputato’ ; cf. Cal. of Papal Letters, iv. 454. I am indebted to the kindness of Cardinal 
Gasquet for a transcript of this document. 

10 Bodleian MS. Rawlinson C. 236, fo. 90-2". I am very much indebted to the 
Rev. H. E. Salter for giving me the reference to this manuscript. 
 Aimoin, pp. 841-4, 
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29 April, and he was there also on 16 May,’ and so far as I have 
been able to discover, no extant document was issued in his 
name between those dates. Nevertheless his influence is shown 
in the definition that no monk might have the cure of souls of 
any parish church, or receive oblations or visit the sick without 
special leave from his prior, and parish churches must be served 
by suitable priests of good reputation and honest life. The 
question of the choice of suitable priests to serve parish churches 
is peculiar to these acts, and it is significant that the English 
Cluniacs held the advowsons of many parish churches, and 
Lewes had the right of presentation to over forty churches in 
Sussex.” 

Some other definitions of this general chapter are also interest- 
ing. All conventual priories must provide honourably for one 
monk either at Oxford or Cambridge, and he must enter the 
university before next St. Luke’s day, 18 October. This was 
one of the statutes of Pope Benedict XII issued in 1337 for the 
reform of the Black monks, both Benedictines and Cluniacs.* 
On the death of a prior whose house was subject to Cluny, 
La Charité, or St. Martin-des-Champs, his palfrey, breviary, 
cope, and the ornaments of his private chapel were to be divided 
equally between the priors of Thetford and Bermondsey in 
payment for their trouble and expenses. No prior was to be 
deprived, or promoted to another house, without the consent 
of all three presidents. A proctor was to be appointed by the 
presidents and the diffinitors of this chapter to represent the 
English houses at the papal curia, and to secure a renewal of 
their privileges. To meet the expenses of this proctor and also 
of counsel’s advice in England, it was decided to levy a tax of 
one-fiftieth, to be paid in four instalments within the next two 
years. The money was to be kept at Bermondsey in a chest 
with three different locks, and the keys were held by the prior 
of Lewes, the subprior of Bermondsey, and brother Thomas of 
Aylsham. The priors of Bermondsey and Derby were appointed 
visitors-general of the order as sub-delegates of the archbishop 
of Canterbury, with power to coerce and imprison monks and 
remove them to another house with the consent of their priors. 
They received instructions to publish the acts of the general 
chapter and to see that a copy was left at each house. It was 
decided to hold the next general chapter at Bermondsey on the 
third Sunday after Easter in 1394, but it appears to have been 
postponed until 1395. The prior of Lenton was again one of 
the diffinitors, and he had as his colleague the prior of Horton 


1 Archiepiscopal Registers of Canterbury, Courtenay, ii, fos. 204, 204°. 
® Victoria County Hist., Sussex, ii, map facing p. 8. 
3 Wilkins, Concilia, ii. 594-9; cf. Bullarium Romanum, i. 218. 
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acting as proctor for the old French prior of Lewes, John of 
Charlieu. The definitions were of less interest, and some of the 
definitions of the previous chapter were repeated, which suggests 
that they had not been observed in every house ; among them 
was the provision that one monk should be sent to Oxford or 
Cambridge from each conventual priory. The priors of Derby 
and Dudley were appointed visitors, and it was decided to hold 
the next general chapter at Northampton in 1397. 

The acts of no later chapters were entered in the Lewes 
manuscript, and I have not as yet found them entered in the 
manuscripts of other Cluniac priories. The activities of the 
presidents and visitors can only be gleaned from a few entries 
in the papal registers. These indicate that John Attleborough, 
the prior of Bermondsey, was arbitrary and violent in his exercise 
of authority as president of the general chapter and as visitor. 
There was a serious brawl at Northampton priory in 1392, when 
the priors of Bermondsey and Derby were refused admission by 
the subprior and monks on the ground that the customary twenty 
days’ notice of a visitation had not been given.’ The prior of 
Northampton was on the side of the visitors and brought armed 
men who forced an entrance, the subprior and monks were 
excommunicated and driven out of the house, and wandered 
about miserably begging their bread. They appealed to the 
pope, and he ordered the bishop of Lincoln to try their case. 

Individual monks appealed to the pope against being moved 
to other houses, not as a punishment but in accordance with the 
special power of the abbot of Cluny to transfer monks from one 
house to another, which was now exercised by the presidents of 
the general chapter in England. John Abirford, a monk of 
Pontefract, appealed to the pope against the order of Archbishop 
Arundel and the prior of Bermondsey, transferring him to Ber- 
mondsey ; no fault was alleged against him, and he had always 
lived an honourable life at Pontefract ; in 1398, when Archbishop 
Arundel was in exile, the pope sent a mandate to the archbishop 
of York to replace John Abirford at Pontefract.2 In 1402 
Robert Willingham received an indulgence to remain at Thetford 
priory for life in answer to his plea that divine offices were solemnly 
and devoutly performed there by day and night, and there were 
divers books which he desired to study, and he was afraid of 
being transferred by the prior of Thetford or some other superior.* 
Another monk had permission to leave Thetford for any Bene- 
dictine monastery of his choice,’ and a monk of Castleacre had 
an indulgence to live in any Cluniac house which might suit his 
health. A number of monks secured the privileges of papal 

Cal. of Papal Letters, iv. 454, 455. 2 Ibid. v. 162. 

> Ibid. v. 546. * Ibid. v. 196. > Ibid. v. 190. 
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chaplains and claimed to be free from the duty of obedience to 
their superiors.’ 

The overweening ambition of John Attleborough, prior of 
Bermondsey, brought the monastery into serious financial straits 
and led to his downfall. In 1397, in consideration of the great 
quantity of money which he alleged that he had spent against 
schismatics, Boniface IX granted him a dispensation to hold 
a benefice with cure of souls for life with his priory.” In the 
Annals of the monastery there is an entry that John Attleborough, 
prior of Bermondsey, became the first abbot on 13 August 1399, 
by the creation of Boniface 1X, with the assent and will and 
by the petition of Richard II.* The registers of petitions to 
Boniface IX are missing,* and this bull is not entered in his 
registers, though reference was made to it afterwards.® It was 
not entered in any extant manuscript of Bermondsey. The date 
in the Annals is probably that of the bull; and Attleborough 
is described officially as abbot on 30 October 1399.6 The pro- 
ceedings concerning the election of abbots of Bermondsey which 
are entered in the registers of Archbishops Arundel and Chichele 
prove that by this bull the monks of Bermondsey obtained the 
right of electing their abbot after applying to the king as patron 
for the usual congé délire.*’ When they had elected their abbot, 
they notified the king, who gave his assent and directed the 
archbishop of Canterbury to scrutinize the proceedings and 
confirm the election if all was in order. In each case the arch- 
bishop is described as ‘ iudex unicus ad confirmandam eleccionem 

. . auctoritate apostolica nobis in hac parte commissa’. Thus 
the prior of La Charité lost his right to nominate or confirm the 
head of Bermondsey, not only during the schism but for ever. 
Most privileges were for sale at the papal curia under Boniface IX, 
and it is certain that Attleborough paid a heavy price for this 
bull. Four months afterwards, on 8 January 1400, Archbishop 
Arundel and the prior of Thetford appointed three commissioners 
to inquire into charges made by trustworthy persons against 
John Attleborough, who claimed to be abbot of Bermondsey, 
who was an incapable administrator, and had wasted the revenues 
of the monastery and alienated its possessions in prosecuting 
causes which were against the law ; if the commissioners found 
that witnesses could prove these charges, they were to remove 
him from office, and provide for a new head in accordance with 
the papal privilege granted to the monastery. On 20 January, 

+ Ibid. iv. 286 ; ef. Duckett, ii. 24. 

2 Cal. of Papal Letters, v. 77. 3 Annales Monastici, iii. 483. 

* Cal, of Papal Petitions, i, p. xi. 5 Cal. of Papal Letters, v. 506, 603. 

* Episcopal Registers of Exeter, Stafford, ii, fo. 43. 


? Archiepiscopal Registers of Canterbury, Arundel, i, fo. 399"; Chicheley, i, 
fo, 49°, 8 Jbid. Arundel, fo, 399. 
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in the chapter-house at Bermondsey, the abbot read his resigna- 
tion, which had been drawn up for him by a papal notary; he 
renounced all right to his office and recognized the power of the 
archbishop of Canterbury and the prior of Thetford to receive 
his resignation.! He was promised a pension of £40 a year for 
food and clothing on condition that he did not appeal to the 
pope.” A few months later Henry IV issued a warrant for his 
arrest,® but he reached Rome and urged in his petition that the 
resignation which he had made in fear of death was of no effect, 
because the monastery, according to the bull of Boniface 1X, 
was immediately subject to the apostolic see, and therefore the 
archbishop had no power to admit his resignation.* He was 
consoled at Rome by being promoted to the Irish bishopric of 
Ardfert.° Owing to his misgovernment, Bermondsey was in 
such financial straits that on 1 May 1400 Henry IV issued 
a commission to his clerk, Nicholas Bubwith, and three other 
persons to have the custody of the monastery during his pleasure, 
so as to protect it from creditors.® 

The result of the meeting of priors and representative monks 
in the general chapters was that more houses petitioned the 
Crown for denization charters. In 1390 only Lewes,’ Thetford,® 
and Bermondsey ® had freed themselves from the difficulties and 
burdens of alien houses. The petitions were not identical, but 
there was a fairly general plea that the monks were true English- 
men born and bred, and their monastery was in danger of ruin 
and destruction through the misgovernment of foreign priors in 
the past ; it was a popular appeal and veiled the truth that they 
had no money to keep their buildings in repair or to restock their 
manors, because the Crown took such enormous sums in taxation 
from them as aliens. To get the consent of the Crown the essen- 
tials were a powerful patron, an English prior, and a large sum 
of ready money to pay for the privilege. Lenton ?° paid a fine of 
500 marks in 1392, Pontefract '! and Wenlock !* 100 marks and 
600 marks in 1393, Barnstaple !* 160 marks in 1403, Northampton 
£100 in 1405. Montacute had to wait for the death of its old 
French prior in 1404 and paid 300 marks in 1407.° In 1399 

* Archiepiscopal Registers of Canterbury, Arundel, fo. 399. 

Cal, of Papal Letters, v. 349. 


Rot. Pat. 1 Hen. IV, pt. vii, m. 11d. * Cal. of Papal Letters, v. 349. 
Ibid. vi. 7; Annales Monastici, iii. 483. 
Cal. of Letters Patent, 1399-1401, p. 284. 7 Dugdale, v. 15, no. xii. 
Reyner, Apostolatus Benedictinorum in Anglia, Appendix, tertia pars, p. 208 ; 
. Pat. 50 Ed. III, pt. 1, m. 5, confirmed Rot. Pat. 3 Ric. II, pt. 2, m. 12. 
Reyner, Appendix, tertia pars, p. 145. 
® Rot. Pat., 16 Ric. IT, pt. 2, m. 19. u Ibid. m. 8. 
Dugdale, v. 78; Cal. of Letters Patent, 1391-6, p. 552. 
*® Rot. Pat. 4 Hen. IV, pt. 2, m. 12. 


* Rot. Pat. 6 Hen. IV, pt. 2, m. 25. 15 Rot. Pat. 8 Hen. IV, pt 2, m. 10. 
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Henry IV restored many alien houses to their French superiors 
on condition that they presented suitable persons as priors,’ and 
the abbot of Cluny determined to open negotiations for the 
recovery of his rights in England. A series of most interesting 
letters, drafts, and memoranda about the English province were 
among the archives of Cluny until the French Revolution ; they 
are now in Paris at the Bibliothéque Nationale and were printed 
privately by the late Sir George Duckett. Some of them are 
drafts without dates, and in the light of other evidence it is 
possible to date them with more accuracy and to correct a few 
errors of identification. 

In July 1401 the abbot of Cluny sent the priors of Crespy 
and Dompierre on a mission to England. Their instructions 
were to recover possession of four manors belonging to Cluny or 
to arrange for a new lease or sale, and to collect considerable 
arrears of money representing (1) the yearly apport from the 
four houses directly dependent on Cluny, i.e. Lewes, Thetford, 
Lenton, and Montacute, (2) the spolia due from Lenton on the 
death of the last prior, (3) large sums of money from several 
subsidies levied since 1346; only instalments had been paid, 
and the rest was believed to be either in the treasury at Lewes or 
at Bermondsey.* The French priors brought a letter to Henry IV 
begging him to restore the patronage of the priories and to 
allow them to go on a visitation. They were instructed to get 
the same terms from the king as the abbot of St. Denis had 
already secured, or even better ones. They would find the new 
prior of Lewes friendly, and the sacrist of Bermondsey was 
trustworthy and loved Cluny, but they must beware of his 
master, who was very hostile and was exercising the powers of 
an abbot de facto. The priors were at Lewes on 5 August and 
gave the prior, John Oke, authority to negotiate about the four 
manors of Cluny,° but their mission was a failure, for the English 
priors refused to pay a penny on the ground that the abbot and 
monks of Cluny were schismatics.® 

In 1407 a more favourable opportunity occurred. Four 
envoys were nominated by the king of France to negotiate 
a peace with England, and the lord of La Fay and Gerard du 
Puy, bishop of St. Flour, were the abbot of Cluny’s intimate 
friends.? The bishop offered to take a monk from Cluny in his 
train, and the abbot sent Theobald, who held the office of arch- 
deacon in the jurisdiction of Cluny. His instructions were very 


Cal. of Letters Patent, 1399-1401, p. 80. 
* Charters and Records of Cluny, 2 vols., 1888. 


* Ibid. i. 181-6; cf. p. 483 n. 4, above. * Ibid. i. 190-2. 
5 Ibid. i. 193, 194. * Ibid. i. 189 


7 Ibid. i. 189; Wylie, England under Henry IV, iii. 95. 
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similar to those given to the prior of Crespy in 1401.1 He was 
warned that the English priors would prejudice the king and his 
people against him and put every obstacle in his way to avoid 
paying a penny to Cluny. ‘If you can recover any money,’ 
wrote the abbot of Cluny, ‘ buy me a palfrey. My predecessor 
had two English palfreys, and we still have one, and he is the 
best horse we have ever had. Get one as good or better, if you 
can, for the best horses come from England.’ The French envoys 
were in England in the autumn of 1407,? and the archdeacon of 
Cluny made a very favourable impression on Henry IV and the 
prior of the cathedral monastery of Canterbury. 

Eighteen months later Prior Chillenden of Canterbury met 
the prior of the Cluniac monastery of Sauxillanges in Auvergne 
at the Council of Pisa which had been summoned to end the 
schism, and told him that he had been very much pleased with 
the archdeacon of Cluny, a good man, who celebrated mass with 
joy and devotion, but he thought ill of the monks of St. Flour, 
who came with the bishop. Robert de Chaudesolles, prior of 
Sauxillanges, was the representative of the abbot of Cluny at the 
Council of Pisa, and he reported his conversation with the prior 
of Canterbury in a most interesting letter.* He told the abbot 
that Prior Chillenden was a man of high character and great 
experience and learning, and as rich as a bishop of an important 
see. In company with other English envoys,’ the bishop of 
Salisbury and the abbots of York and Jervaulx, the prior of 
Canterbury had visited many Cluniac priories on the journey 
through France to Pisa, and in their opinion the French 
Cluniacs compared very unfavourably with their English 
brethren. It is clear that they had followed the great road 
due south from Paris, for they made particular complaints 
about the monks of La Charité and Nevers. They said that 
the French monks had neither Latin nor learning, they saw 
them in the market-places of the towns without their habits, 
or in habits which were torn and shabby, they had no woollen 
shirts, were very untidy, and looked more like peasants than 
monks, and they had not suitable vestments for use in their 
churches. The prior of Canterbury said that Henry IV had 
such reverence for Cluny that when he was confiscating alien 
priories or releasing them from allegiance to their foreign heads, 
he superseded his instructions when he was told that any of 
those priories were of the order of Cluny. Chillenden was afraid 
that if the envoys returned to England with such unfavourable 
reports of the French Cluniacs, the king would not fulfil the 


1 Duckett, i. 187-90. 2 Wylie, iii. 95. 
3 E. Marténe et U. Durand, Veterum Scriptorum Amplissima Collectio (ed. 1733), 
vii. 1113-19, 4 Wylie, iii. 368, 376. 
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promises which he had made to the archdeacon of Cluny, and 
would put the English priories under another head. 

The English envoys failed to understand that wars had been 
fought for many years on French soil. Moreover, La Charité 
and Nevers had suffered very severely from the ravages of the 
free companies after the treaty of Brétigny, and as late as 1418 
La Charité had not recovered.! The prior of Sauxillanges made 
excuses to the envoys and invited them to Cluny on the way 
home, but the prior of Canterbury left Cluny in haste with 
a letter for Henry IV, dated 26 June, announcing the election 
of Pope Alexander V.*_ The fragment of another letter, printed 
by Sir George Duckett, without identification, was written at 
Pisa to the abbot of Cluny by a monk of Canterbury on behalf 
of Prior Chillenden.* He said that the prior would do his utmost 
to help Cluny, and as the schism was at an end, he advised him 
to write to Henry IV and to his chancellor, Thomas Arundel, 
archbishop of Canterbury. He told him how to address them, 
and suggested that letters should be sent to the prior through 
two merchants of Lucca, who were constantly in Paris, and he 
would return them in the same way as he had arranged the 
dispatch of the archdeacon of Cluny’s letters when he was in 
England with the bishop of St. Flour. The abbot of Cluny lost 
no time. On 12 September 1409 Charles VI, king of France, 
gave him permission to send monks to England,‘and they brought 
letters to Henry IV ® and the archbishop of Canterbury.* The 
abbot begged the archbishop to intercede with the king for the 
recovery of the rights of which Cluny had been deprived on 
account of the wars and the pestilent schism. 

As England and France both recognized Alexander V, the 
provisional government of the English province of the order of 
Cluny during the schism came to an end. But relations with 
the mother houses in France were resumed on a different footing. 
The abbot of Cluny conferred the powers of a vicar-general on 
the prior of Lewes.’ In 1410 the earl of Arundel, as patron of 
Lewes, wrote to the abbot of Cluny, asking that the prior might 
have the power of acting for him and the priors of La Charité 
and St. Martin-des-Champs, and of nominating the heads of the 
English houses.§ A clerk of the prior of Lewes carried the letter 
to Cluny and received a favourable reply. On his way home he 
stayed at La Charité, and the prior took away the original docu- 


? Denifle, Za Désolation des églises et monastéres en France, i. 40, ii. 429. 

? Wylie, iii. 384. 

* Duckett, ii, Addenda et Corrigenda to vol. i. * Duckett, ii. 157. 

5 Ibid. i. 177-9. Undated by Duckett, and stated wrongly in Wylie, iii. 143 n. 1, 
to be addressed to Henry VI. 

§ Ibid. i. 149, 150. Wrongly dated 20 Ric. II by Duckett. 7 Ibid. i. 208. 

§ Ibid. i. 208. * Ibid. i. 209, 210, 211-14. 
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ment and gave him a copy. The clerk arrived in London, and 
on 26 January 1411 he delivered letters from the abbot of Cluny 
and the prior of La Charité to the prior of Lewes and the other 
English priors, who were assembled, probably, in the chapter- 
house at Bermondsey. There was great rejoicing over the letters, 
but when the copy of the document was read, it did not contain 
the full powers which had been promised, and the priors were very 
much perturbed. Apparently the prior of La Charité had sup- 
pressed a clause in the original document, because he disapproved 
of it. 

The prior of Lewes determined to go to the general chapter 
at Cluny on 3 May 1411, and he had letters of recommendation 
from the king and queen,’ and one from the countess of Arundel, 
daughter of John, king of Portugal.2 She announced her inten- 
tion of adding to the endowments of Lewes priory, because 
monastic observance was stricter and God was served there with 
greater devotion than anywhere else in England. She intended 
to ask the pope to make Lewes an abbey, and she begged the 
abbot of Cluny to make the present prior abbot of Lewes. Many 
letters to Cluny appear to have been sent through the prior of 
St. Martin-des-Champs in Paris, who read and endorsed them. 
On this one he wrote : 


This letter was drafted by the prior of Lewes himself. I have heard 
from some one who was present that the countess of Arundel told the prior 
of Lewes she would write what he wished. If all priors loved the status 
of a bishop as much as he of Lewes, all priories would be created cathedral 
churches, and the priors would all be bishops.* 


The prior of Lewes was prevented by difficulties at home from 
going to the general chapter, and sent the prior of Horton as his 
proctor with a request for the extension of his powers as vicar- 
general.* The abbot granted some of his requests and ratified 
all professions made in England by papal authority during the 
schism.° He refused to sanction provincial chapters as contrary 
to the constitutions of Benedict XII and the invariable custom 
of Cluny,® and he declined to make Lewes an abbey on the 
pretext that the petition came from the countess of Arundel, 
and not from her husband the earl, who was the patron, and 
would be seriously displeased. 

In his letters to the abbot of Cluny and the prior of St. Martin- 
des-Champs in 14127 the prior of Lewes complained of opposition 


1 Duckett, i. 200, 208. 

2 Ibid. i, 208, 209. 3 Ibid, i, 209. * Ibid. 

5 Ibid. i. 202-7, 1411, not ‘ circa 1410’. 

* Wilkins, ii. 591; Revue Mabillon, viii. 119. 

7 Duckett, i. 225-38. In The Reign of Henry V, i. 342, 343, by a curious mis- 
translation Dr. Wylie stated that the visitation took place. 
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within the order, others had incited the king against him, and 
the priors under the jurisdiction of La Charité intended to accuse 
him to the abbot. He hoped to get permission from the king 
to go on a visitation in the autumn, and as he would then pass 
through the country from which the best horses came, he would 
buy one each for the abbot of Cluny and the priors of La Charité 
and St. Martin-des-Champs. He would be glad to be released 
from the burdensome office of vicar-general. 

Successive vicars-general in the fifteenth century had to 
contend with similar difficulties. There was friction at times 
between Cluny and La Charité, and Cluny refused to recognize 
that Bermondsey was an abbey.’ The English priors resented 
their dependence on foreign superiors. After the loss of the 
English dominions in France, national feeling was intensified, 
and with the consent of the Crown several of the larger houses 
obtained papal bulls which released them from dependence on 
Cluny or La Charité,” and made them directly subject to the 
pope. In 1431 the abbot of Cluny told the archbishop of Canter- 
bury that religious life and observance had decayed in the 
English houses of the order since the schism.* His opinion was 
perhaps biased, but it is certain that during the schism the 
English houses gained an independence which they were after- 
wards unwilling to renounce. RosE GRAHAM. 


1 Duckett, ii. 57. 
2 Ibid. ii. 92-8 ; Cal. of Papal Letters, vii. 530, x. 305, ix. 205, x. 133. 
3 Duckett, ii. 33, 34. 





Lhe f:lections for the Long Parlament, 
1640 


) E have a great curiosity to know’, wrote Carlyle in 1844, 
‘how this momentous General Election of autumn 1640 
went on; what the physiognomy or figure of it was; how “ the 
remarkablest Parliament that ever sat, the father of all Free 
British Parliaments, American Congresses, and French Con- 
ventions, that have sat since in the world’’, was got together ! 
To all which curiosities and enquiries, meanwhile, there is as 
good as no answer whatever.’ ‘There is nothing known’, he 
continues, ‘ of this great business, what it was, what it seemed 
to be, how in the least it transacted itself in any town, or county, 
or locality.’ There appears indeed to be no other record so 
complete and so detailed as that of the Suffolk county election, 
which Carlyle found among D’Ewes’s manuscripts and pub- 
lished with characteristic comments, but enough information is 
available to dissipate some of the obscurity which surrounds 
the elections in general. 

On 24 September 1640 Charles I announced to the great 
council of peers assembled at York that he intended to summon 
a parliament to meet on 3 November following. The same day 
Lord Keeper Finch wrote urgently from York to the chief clerk 
of the Crown in London, ordering the immediate issue of the 
writs.*. The general opinion was that the time allowed for the 
elections and returns, the bare forty days enjoined by the law, 
was very short, but active preparations were at once set on foot, 
and all the customary methods of influencing elections were 
vigorously exploited. On 27 September Sir Henry Vane, senior, 
one of the secretaries of state, wrote to his colleague, Sir Francis 
Windebank, in London, transmitting the king’s wishes with 
regard to the approaching elections. His majesty had com- 
manded Vane to inform his fellow secretary that in order to 
influence favourably the approaching elections, ‘and sweeten 
his proceedings therein’, the king was pleased to release all 


1 ‘An Election to the Long Parliament’, in Critical and Miscellaneous Essays, 
vol. vi (1869). 
2 Cal. of State Papers, Dom., 1640-1, p. 89. 
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prisoners committed ‘for matters that may raise dispute in the 
ensuing Parliament ’, such as the failure to pay coat and conduct 
money. The letter continues : 


I enclose by his Majesty’s command a note of the names of such of 
his servants as he thinks should be provided with burgesses’ [seats] to 
attend the present Parliament, and it is his pleasure you speak with the 
Lord Chamberlain concerning it, his Majesty expecting some help from 
him for the others; you are to see them provided out of such places as 
are in her Majesty’s and the Prince’s gift. 


The ‘note’ referred to is preserved among the State Papers.* 
It contains the names of ten law officers of the king, the queen, 
and the prince of Wales, including that of ‘ Mr. Sollicitor ’ [i. e. 
Edward Herbert], and ‘Mr. Serjeant Glanville’. Two others 
named are Sir Charles Harbord, ‘ His Majesty’s surveyor general ’, 
and Sir Nicholas Selwyn, ‘ one of his majestie’s gentlemen pen- 
sioners’. Of the twelve mentioned by name only three were 
returned at the ensuing elections. A fourth (Glanville) was 
returned at a by-election for Bristol in May 1642. 

The list of desirable members also included ‘ the Counsel at 
York, and the King’s attorney there, or his deputy ; the Counsel 
of the Marches and the King’s attorney and solicitors there’, 
and ‘the Judges of the Circuit in Wales’. The king’s solicitor 


in the Marches was elected,* but his attorney did not find a seat. 
Of the eight justices and assistant-justices of the circuits in 
Wales not one became a member of the Long Parliament.* 

The queen was not behindhand in her efforts to secure a 
favourable house of commons. On 1 October 1640 Nathaniel 
Tomkyns, prebendary of Worcester, wrote to Sir John Lambe, 
chancellor and keeper of the great seal of Queen Henrietta Maria : 


I received to-day a letter from Sir John Wintour ® wherein he says it 
is her Majesty’s pleasure such letters be written as were last Parliament 
to the several Burgess-towns within her jointure ® for electing of such 


: Ibid., pp. 104-5; also quoted, in part, in Porritt, The Unreformed House of 
Commons, i. 390. 

* State Papers, Dom., Charles I, vol. 468, no. 136. The Calendar (p. 125) does not 
give the contents. That this list is the one mentioned by Vane is made practically 
certain by a letter of the attorney-general, Bankes, to Windebank, dated 12 October 
1640, which states: ‘ His Majesty gave direction at York that his learned Counsel, 
the Counsel in the Marches, the Judges in Wales, the Queen’s Counsel, the Prince’s 
Counsel, and Mr. Surveyor General, should have notice to do their best endeavours 
to be of the ensuing Parliament’ (Calendar of State Papers, Dom., 1640-1, p. 166). 

* William Morgan, member for Breconshire. The names are given in W. R. 
Williams, The Welsh Judges, pp. 10-12. 

* See Williams, pp. 35-6, 95-6, 132-4, 168-9. I have not been able to trace the 
names of the ‘counsel at York’, &c. Sir Edward Osborne, vice-president of the 
council of the north, unsuccessfully contested the city of York. 

* Secretary and master of requests to the queen. 

* The queen’s jointure lands lay in many counties, e. g. in Essex, York, Surrey, 
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persons as she shall nominate to serve for them in the approaching Parlia- 
ment which is to begin the 3rd of November next, and commands me to 
that end to repair presently to Hampton Court. . . . I shall propose to 
Mr. Secretary the city of Carlisle for you, which I hold the most likely 
to speed; not doubting but you will sound those of Higham Ferrers 
being now in the country so near them.! I hear the writs are not yet 
ready, and I conceive by Sir Henry Spiller’s means our letters will be 
carried by the same messengers who carry the writs, as they were last 
time.? Etiam post malam messem serendum [sic], and peradventure some 
of the borough towns may be wiser now than they were then.’ 


For all the sowing the harvest was to be no better, nor had the 
borough towns grown any wiser since April 1640. 

Lord Cottington, the chancellor of the exchequer, was actively 
using his influence in favour of the court party. Robert Read, 
who had sat for Hastings in the Short Parliament, was again 
a candidate. He had written a letter asking for Cottington’s 
support in the election, and received from Thomas Webb, secre- 
tary to the chancellor, an answer expressing regrets that the 
letter of request had not arrived sooner, 


for before it came my Lord had been, as you suppose, infinitely impor- 
tuned for places in this next Parliament, and merely to avoid more he 
commanded me to write his letters for such as he then thought of that 
they might be answers to all other suitors, and this was despatched this 
morning.’ . . . My Lord has written to every corporate town for one and 
I know not whether his power will extend to more, but if your friends 
there believe it will you shall be sure of my service, or if you have a mind 
to Whitchurch, or any other place in Hampshire, they are yet free, and 
with a letter of ours and Lord Cottington’s will speed anywhere.® 


The chancellor’s letters were probably written to ‘ every 
corporate town’ in Dorset, of which county he was lord lieutenant. 
The response was not encouraging. Of twenty members returned 
for the county and its boroughs, only nine were, or became, 
royalists. 

Robert Read was not daunted by the lack of Cottington’s 
support. He determined to contest Hastings once more, and 
the circumstances attending his candidature show us the system 


Cumberland, Suffolk, Bedford, Lincoln, Berks., and Northampton. See Cal. of State 
Papers, Dom., 1640-1, index, s. n. Henrietta Maria. 

1 Sir John Lambe was unfortunate ; he was returned for neither place, nor for 
any other in this parliament. He had been defeated also at Cambridge, in the elections 
for the Short Parliament. Cf. Worthington, Diary, pp. 7-8 (Chetham Society, vol. xiii). 

2 It was reckoned an advantage for a candidate to have possession of the writ, 
or at least first knowledge of its arrival. By this means the reading of the writ could 
be made at a moment most suitable to a particular candidate, and the poll arranged 
without reference to the wishes of his opponents, 

8 Cal. of State Papers, Dom., 1640-1, p. 130. 

* 30 September 1640. 
® Cal. of State Papers, Dom., 1640-1, pp. 121-2. 
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of nomination by the lord warden of the Cinque Ports as again 
in operation. In a paper of notes relative to the approaching 
election at Hastings, Read sketches his plan of campaign.’ He 
proposes to ‘ gain the Lord W.’, securing ‘letters absolute for 
Mr. R. R., and the first man to be elsewhere recommended ’. 
'f he cannot compass this, he will seek ‘ at least second letters 
uf indifference, so that the election may be free as to two can- 
didates so that his Lordship may be pleasured in one of those ’. 
Read adds a word of advice to the voters : 


The ports are advised that their burgesses ought to be barons of the 
Cinque Ports or freemen before the time of the Parliament writ. All 
that are not are not capable of election, and so their election is invalid 


‘ and such return in danger of the penalty of £100 upon the Mayor.* 


Read’s scheme was not successful. He was compelled, finally, 
to write to the mayor of Hastings announcing that he had been 
unable, ‘ through the absence of the Lord Warden, to secure his 
letters of recommendation ’. Instead he forwards a commendatory 
letter from various lords of the council, hoping also that this 
may help to refute the statement of certain ‘ malicious persons’ 
that he is a papist.* All his efforts were unavailing, and the 
‘refractory freemen ’ returned Thomas Eversfield, his adversary 
at the previous election. Nor were the lord warden’s ‘ letters 
absolute ’ very successful. Of the fourteen members returned 
for the Cinque Ports * only five were royalists. 

No less significant were the returns from other boroughs 
under court influence. Among the State Papers of this reign is 
a document containing a list of boroughs in Cornwall and else- 
where ‘ under the interest of the Attorney of the Prince of Wales ’.° 
Thirteen Cornish towns are given as coming under this head, 
and four others, Plymouth, Coventry, Chester, and Bewdley. 
These seventeen boroughs returned thirty-three members. In 
the Long Parliament only eighteen out of the thirty-three adhered 
to the king’s party. 

These examples reveal a general failure on the part of the 
court to influence favourably the composition of the new house 
of commons. Nor does the tale of reverses end here. 


The city of York chose two aldermen of York [Sir William Allanson 
and Thomas Hoyle] for their burgesses, and absolutely refused Sir Edward 


1 Ibid., p. 158. 

* The danger was not very pressing. Members were frequently returned for the 
ports before becoming freemen. See Wilks, The Barons of the Cinque Ports and the 
Parliamentary Representation of Hythe. 

* Cal. of State Papers, Dom., 1640-1, pp. 160-1. 

* Excluding Seaford, re-enfranchised as a Cinque Port after the opening of parlia- 
ment. This borough returned two members opposed to the court party. 

* State Papers, Dom., Charles I, vol. 450, no. 15. 
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Osborne, vice-president [of the council of the north] and Sir Thomas 
Witherington, their Recorder, because the Lord-Lieutenant ! commended 
them, and this done his Lordship being at York.” 


On 12 October 1640 the earl of Arundel wrote a letter to the 
mayor, and another to the mayor, aldermen, and common 
council, of King’s Lynn, requesting the privilege of nominating 
one of the borough’s burgesses for the approaching parliament. 
The corporation reported to Arundel that ‘it is unanimously 
agreed by the House that they will choose noe other burgesses 
to serve in Parliament, but only such as are resident and in- 
habitinge within the corporacion’.* This was a noteworthy 
rebuff to a peer of whom Clarendon writes that ‘he resorted 
sometimes to the Court because there only was a greater man 
than himself; and went thither the seldomer, because there was 
a greater man than himself’. King’s Lynn chose as its repre- 
sentatives two men who later became opponents of the king. 
The freemen, as well as the corporation officers, voted in the 
election.® 

The influence of peers on elections was, however, very great.® 
At a time when party spirit had become more bitter, this in- 
fluence was the subject of unfavourable comment in the house 
of commons, and an ordinance was passed forbidding the writing 
of letters by peers to recommend candidates at parliamentary 
elections.’ When the duke of Richmond was impeached in 
January 1642, one of the charges was that he had brought undue 
influence to bear on parliamentary elections. It was stated in 
evidence that 


before any election of the Barons of the Cinque Ports for this Parliament, 
the Duke of Richmond did recommend Captain Wymberley to one of 
those ports, but they making choice of some other, Captain Collins did 
write a letter to the officers of that port, (signified to be by the direction 
of the Duke), requiring them to certify the Names of those Persons that 
gave their votes, their Quality, and which way they gave their Vote: 
which sheweth his intention to call some of them to account for not giving 
their votes for the party the Duke recommended.® 


1 Strafford. . 

* Leonard Pinckney, commissary-general for victualling the army, to Secretary 
Windebank (Cal. of State Papers, Dom., 1640-1, pp. 157-8). 

% Hist, MSS. Comm. 11th Rep. App., Manuscripts of Corporation of King’s Lynn, 
p. 178. 

* Rebellion (ed. Macray), i. 118. 

5 King’s Lynn MSS., p. 179. 

* Clarendon, writing in 1646-8, states (Rebellion, iii. 1, note), of the earl of Pem- 
broke, that his ‘ interest in many places was so great that many burgesses were chosen 
by his recommendation ’, 

7 Viz. on 10 December 1641 ; Commons’ Journals, ii. 337. 

* Commons’ Journals, ii. 403 ; Parry, Parliaments and Councils of England, p. 384. 
The duke’s defence is in the Old Parl. Hist. x. 259-60. 
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This intervention in elections was not confined to royalist 
peers. Sir Robert Harley and Fitzwilliam Coningsby wrote to 
the earl of Essex, informing him that they had been invited ‘ by 
divers gentlemen of the best quality ’ to stand as knights of the 
shire for Hereford, and asking for his approval, ‘ well knowing 
what luster your Lordship’s approbation would put uppon us, 
and what eclipse we should suffer without it in that employ- 
ment’.’ With the earl’s favour they were duly returned as 
members of the Long Parliament.” Sir Simonds D’Ewes, whom 
Carlyle terms ‘a thin and high-flown character, of eminent 
perfection and exactitude’, sought the influence of a peer 
to further his election. On 1 October 1640 he wrote to the 
earl of Worcester in characteristic vein: ‘I know there will 
be greate use of moderate spirits this Parliament, of which 
number I hope your Lordship takes me to be one, though 
flattery and dissimulation are beneath me.’ He therefore 
encloses a draft letter, which he desires the earl to forward 
to a Suffolk borough in order to influence the choice of the 
electors. The letter, which purports to be the earl’s own, is 
as follows : 


I have formerly written to you for the choice of some of my friends, 
which I took as a curtesie from you; but now I commend a person to 
your election for one of your burgesses for which I assure myself to receive 
thanks from you. The Gentleman is Sir Simonds D’Ewes, Knight, . . . 
I doe averre to you upon mine honour that my chief end in recommending 
him to you is for the public good. . . . If you find not the report of all 


honest men to answere what I have written I give you free leave to refuse 
him.3 


Whether this remarkable testimonial was ever sent does not 
appear, but D’Ewes was returned, and ‘ sat spotless for Sudbury ’ 
until expelled in 1648. It is worth noting that D’Ewes was 
strongly in favour of the ordinance of December 1641, prohibit- 
ing the writing of letters by peers to influence elections : ‘ D’ Ewes 
said he thought a member so chosen not fit to sit here’ (in the 
house of commons).* 

Yet of influence exercised on behalf of the Puritan party few 
traces appear, though there can be little doubt that much atten- 
tion was given to the composition of the new house of commons. 
Anthony Wood reports of Pym that ‘he. . . rode about the 
country to promote elections of the Puritanical brethren to serve 
in parliament, wasted his body much in carrying on the cause ; 


* Hist. MSS. Comm, 14th Rep. App., Manuscripts of Duke of Portland, iii. 65. 
* Official return, part i, p. 489. 

* Autobiography and Correspondence of Sir 8. D’ Ewes, ii. 243-6. 

* Sanford, Studies and Illustrations of the Great Rebellion, p. 440, note, 
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and was himself elected a burgess’. Hampden was similarly 
engaged : 


being a person of antimonarchical principles, he did not only ride for 
several years before the Grand Rebellion broke out, into Scotland, to 
keep consults with the covenanting brethren there ; but kept his circuits 
to several Puritanical houses in England ; particularly to that of Knightley 
in Northamptonshire, and also to that of William, Lord Say, at Broughton 
near Banbury in Oxfordshire.” 


The elections of November 1640 were strongly contested. 
‘There is great shuffling for burgesses for the Parliament’, 
wrote an observer in the country, on 20 October.* There were 
five prospective candidates for the county of Kent. One, how- 
ever, a certain Mr. Spencer, abandoned the contest at an early 
stage. ‘I doe also believe that Mr. Spencer is quit from the 
hops that the cuntry would cast it uppon him; we live not in 
such an age.’* The observation was not lacking in practical 
wisdom. No ‘ cuntry’ was prepared to return members for mere 
solicitation, unsupported by local esteem, or pledges of opposi- 
tion to arbitrary government. In Yorkshire four candidates 
contested the county, and four the city of York. At Wigan 
six stood for election, and it appears that, in their eagerness to 
share in the franchise, 


some inferior persons, inhabitants, labourers, and handicraftsmen, being 
free only to trade within Wigan, and not enrolled or sworn burgesses of 
the corporation, had combined and confederated and plotted together 
to disannul and annihilate the election of Bridgeman and Rigby by the 
burgesses of the Corporation.® 


Reading was contested by five candidates, but without a very 
close election, since Sir Francis Knowles and his son, both of 


1 Athenae Oxonienses, ed, Bliss, iii. 73; also quoted in Carlyle, loc. cit, Clarendon 
asserts (Rebellion, iii. 1) that the election of Sir Thomas Gardiner, recorder of London, 
was prevented by the opponents of the court. The statement occurs both in the 
History and in the Life, though with more specific charges in the earlier narrative. 
Gardiner was designed as speaker of the new parliament by Charles I, but was returned 
neither for London nor elsewhere, ‘so great a fear there was that a man of entire 
affections to the King, and of prudence enough to manage those affections, and to 
regulate the contrary, should be put into the chair’. Without further evidence, 
Clarendon’s statement must be treated with distinct reserve. The Common Council 
Journals of the City of London, and the Repertories of the Court of Aldermen, about 
this date, unfortunately contain nothing to indicate the nature of - election. 

* Wood, iii. 59 ; Carlyle, loc. cit. 

2 John Nicholas to his son, Edward Nicholas (Cal. of State — Dom., 1640-1, 
p. 183. 

* George Strode to Sir Edward Dering, 19 October 1640; Proceedings in Kent, 
1640 (Camden Soc.), p. 17. 

5 Cal. of State Papers, Dom., 1640-1, pp. 157-8. 

* Bean, Parliamentary Representation of the Six Northern Counties, pp. 447-8 


Orlando Bridgeman was a royalist, and Rigby a parliamentarian ; their election was 
upheld. 
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whom had sat in the Short Parliament, were re-elected ‘ in open 
hall, without any contradiction but with general alacrity, no 
vote being given for the other three candidates ’.! At Cambridge 
‘Dr. Eden? and Mr. Lucas were chosen in the University bur- 
gesses for the parliament as before. Sir Henry Spelman and 
Mr. Hopkins, Warden of the Fleet, did loose it.’* Even Oxford 
University chose as one of its members a lawyer who had no 
great sympathy with the court party, and who joined in most 
of the subsequent assaults on royal prerogative,—John Selden. 
For the conduct of the elections the most vivid and interest- 
ing account is D’Ewes’s story of the Suffolk county election, 
printed by Carlyle; but this has distinctly a personal, rather 
than a political, significance. The two candidates eventually 
returned, Sir Nathaniel Barnardiston and Sir Philip Parker, both 
followed the fortunes of the parliamentary party. But so did 
Sir Roger North, himself member for Eye, who intervened in 
an unwarrantable manner on behalf of his son, the third can- 
didate. The gallant gentlemen who blustered around the market- 
place at Ipswich, with swords drawn, and shouting ‘ A North! 
A North!’ were animated by personal, and not by political, 
partisanship. The epithets they hurled at voters for the rival 
candidates (‘calling the saylers Water-dogges, and otherwise 
provoking them’) were prompted by anger at the rejection of 
a North, and not by chagrin at the return of two opponents of 
the court. D’Ewes’s management, as high sheriff for Suffolk, 
of the county election shows the representative system working 
in its most impartial manner. He was scrupulous in preserving 
the poll-books intact, when the election was adjourned overnight. 
If any partiality were shown, it was to the candidate whose 
partisans least deserved it. D’Ewes even disallowed the votes 
of ‘some single women that were freeholders, . . . conceiving it 
a matter verie unworthy of anie gentleman, and most dishonour- 
able in such an election, to make use of their voices, although 
they might in law have been allowed’. These votes seem to 
have been cast mainly for Barnardiston and Parker, and D’Ewes 
secured the consent of these two knights to ‘ discount them and 
cast them out’. Armed with the legitimate assurance of his 
own exactitude, and with a formidable array of relevant docu- 
ments, D’Ewes waited for an appeal to the house of commons 
against the Suffolk election. Nosuch appeal, however, was lodged, 
nor could his conduct, as revealed in the testimonies he collected, 
have afforded any grounds whatever for an electoral dispute. 


» Hist. MSS. Comm., 11th Rep., App. Manuscripts of Reading Corporation, 
p. 186. 


? Eden and Lucas were ‘ Puritanical brethren ’. 
* Worthington, Diary, p. 8. 
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Elsewhere, however, a certain acerbity manifested in the 
elections had a different upshot. There were no fewer than 
thirty-six disputed returns to the original Long Parliament.! 
The scanty details of these elections that appear in the reports 
made to the house of commons throw a little additional light on 
the general nature of the contest. Disputed elections were 
examined, before report to the house, by a ‘committee for 
privileges ’, and usually a bare summary of the case was all 
that was submitted to the members in general. Some record of 
the proceedings before this committee has survived in the case 
of the disputed election for Great Marlow.” It was asserted 
that one of the members returned, Peregrine Hobby, ‘ unduly 
procured voyces by inviting to alehouses’, and in support of 
this charge John Moore, bailiff of ‘the borough, said that there 
were ‘three barrels drunk by a multitude, and that £14 was 
spent in beere and tobacco by Mr. Hoby’s friends’. ‘ Mr. Hoby’ 
thought it sufficient to reply that ‘ hospitality to neighbours may 
not be forbidden’. It was further alleged that ‘ 47 of Mr. Hoby’s 
voyces were almesmen’, and therefore not qualified to vote. 
Hobby proved that ‘ they paid to clerk’s wages, watch and ward, 
and highways’, and were not ‘ chargeable to the Commonwealth ’, 
which was held sufficient reason for upholding their votes. It 
transpired, on report to the house from committee, that the real 
offender had been the bailiff, John Moore, and his misdemeanour 
was a common one where party spirit ran high. The writ for 
Marlow election went to Moore. 


He being demanded if he had the precept, or warrant for election, 
denied he had any precept, and yet the next day .. . a quarter of an hour 
before the election, produces the precept, in the presence of twenty or 


thirty, and proceeds to election without any Warrant or Notice to the 
rest of the Town.’ 


The election was declared void, a new writ issued, and John 
Moore sent for as a delinquent. His offence seems to have had 
a political motive, the candidate he favoured being a strong 
royalist. The withholding of the writ until the eve, or day, of 
the poll was the cause of other appeals in connexion with the 
elections to the Long Parliament. The returns for Cambridge- 
shire and Carnarvonshire were declared void on this ground.° 
The election for Bossiney, in Cornwall, was rendered void for 
a similar reason, and the commons declared ‘that they think 


1 T have collected the cases from the Commons’ Journals. 

* Verney, Notes of the Long Parliament (Camden Soc.), pp. 2-4. 

> Commons’ Journals, ii. 31. 

‘ John Borlase, returned at a by-election for Corfe Castle in December 1640, and 
disabled from sitting in March 1644. 

5 Commons’ Journals, ii. 21, 61. 
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it fit, that in this case there be six days’ notice given to the 
Electors after such time as the precept comes to the Officer of 
the Town’s Hand, before they proceed to the Election’.' The 
election for Ilchester was disputed on the ground of insufficient 
notice being given before the poll, and the house upheld the 
appeal and ordered a new writ.” 

Another form of abuse that appeared in the elections of 
November 1640 was the use of blank indentures. The return 
was duly made out, signed and sealed, before the election, the 
space for the names of the representatives being left blank. 
This ‘ indenture ’, coming into the hands of a borough patron, or 
other interested party, was completed by the insertion of the 
names of suitable ‘members’. The election for Bossiney had 
been originally questioned upon complaints of the use of blank 
indentures.* This misdemeanour was alleged against William 
Coryton and Sir Richard Buller. Coryton was a royalist and 
vice-warden of the stannaries, and was called to account, later, 
by the house of commons, for serious perversions of justice in 
the execution of that office. Sir Richard Buller sat for Fowey, 
and joined the parliamentary party. Hence it seems impossible 
to allege that this abuse was limited to the royalist element. 
Any borough directly under the influence of a patron was liable 
to have its representatives so chosen and returned. Complaints 
against the use of blank indentures were also made in the case 
of the election for Fowey, Sir Richard Buller’s own seat. Here 
he was again implicated, though ‘without his privity’. It 
appeared ‘that one, Mr. Trefoile, was designed as a member, 
and they trusted him with the Indentures and a Blank Return 
thereupon ; and in the interim Sir Richard Buller’s name was 
put in’. The return was disallowed, and a new election held, 
when Buller was again returned, and sat uncontested. 

One election was made void for bribery, and the offending 
candidate ‘ made incapable for this Parliament ’.®° Bribery more 
often took the apparently unexceptionable form of such ‘ hos- 
pitality ’ as was alleged against Peregrine Hobby at Marlow. 
The election at Knaresborough in Yorkshire was described as 
follows by one of the successful candidates, Sir Henry Slingsby : 


I went to the election with intention to stand, and coming thither, 
found Hutton and Benson to be competitors with me; when it came to 
the polling I carried it, but with some difficulty. Hutton iaboured all 
he could to carry it by the industry of his father’s man, Moore, who dwells 


? Ibid. ii, 86. This was a second election, the first having been rendered void for 
the use of blank indentures, as stated below. 

* Ibid, ii, 85. 3 Ibid. ii, 29. * Ibid. ii. 32. 

* Sir Edward Bishop, returned for Bramber, in Sussex ; ibid. ii. 51 ; Note-book of 
Sir John Northcote, p. 70. The Journals do not give the reason. 
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in the town, and I likewise, by the diligence of my man Thomas Richard- 
son, who took good care to bring the burgesses together which he knew 
would give their votes for me, he himself being one. There is an ill custom 
at these elections to bestow wine in all the town, which cost me £16 at 
the least, and many a man a broken pate.* 


The ‘ill custom’ cost more in county elections. One William 
Morris disbursed £155 9s. 6d. at the election of knights for Here- 
fordshire in 1640. His chief items were for ‘ wine and lodging 
at the Black Swan, the Angel, and other taverns, and expenses 
incurred at the Booth Hall ’.* 

From this evidence some clear conclusions may be drawn. 
The elections appear to have been almost universally hotly con- 
tested. The king, the royal household, and the great officers 
of state made widespread efforts to secure the return of a favour- 
able house of commons, efforts which, on the whole, met with 
singularly little success. Peers used their influence in.the election 
on both sides, and, in spite of some rebuffs, had a considerable 
influence in a number of constituencies. In certain boroughs 
we find a marked independence, and a manifest desire on the 
part of the inhabitants in general to participate in the elections. 
The representative system, in a county election and in the 
hands of an impartial sheriff, was capable of reflecting with 
considerable fairness the general temper of the locality. We 
find traces, however, of frequent abuses, no doubt due to the 
embittered nature of the contest. These abuses were recognized 
as such by the house of commons, and were held sufficient to 
invalidate many elections. It does not appear possible definitely 
to fix these abuses more on one faction than on the other, but 
the fact that sheriffs were royal officers, and that more boroughs 
were directly under the control of the court and its adherents, 
than were under the command of its opponents, makes it probable 
that a majority of the offenders were royalist partisans. We note 
also that gratuitous entertainment was offered to the electors in 
several cases, and was sufficiently common to be condoned by 
the house of commons. Bribery was a rare offence. Pressure 
on electors was frequently brought to bear by local magnates, 
but not always with the results anticipated. More often the 
choice as members of men prominent in local life was dictated 
by motives of respect and affection. 

Even contemporary observers suffered from no delusions as 
to the nature of the house of commons so elected. ‘ All that had 
any wayes appeared obstinate and refractory to the Government, 
and the King’s commands, about ship-money, coat and conduct 
money, or the commission, were chosen either for counties or 


Slingsby, Diary ; quoted in Bean, p. 884. 
® Hist. MSS, Comm, 14th Rep., App. Manuscripts of Duke of Portland, iii. 66. 
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boroughs.’ ! Over half the members elected had sat in the Short 
Parliament of April 1640.2 It is not surprising, under these 
circumstances, to iearn from Clarendon that 


there was observed a marvellous elated countenance in most of the mem- 
bers of Parliament before they met together in the House ; the same men 
who six months before were observed to be of very moderate tempers, 
and to wish that gentle remedies might be applied without opening the 
wound too wide and exposing it to the air, . . . talked now in another 
dialect both of things and persons.® 


In Wales the elections turned out satisfactory to the court. Of 
twenty-four Welsh members elected in November 1640, seventeen 
were royalists.‘ Among the forty-four Cornish representatives, 
twenty-three were royalists, and three others abandoned the 
cause of parliament after originally acting against the king. 
Somerset sent to Westminster thirteen supporters of Charles I 
out of a total of eighteen members for the whole county, includ- 
ing Bristol, and later one of the remaining five ‘ deserted the 
Parliament ’. In Devon, however, the royalists suffered a reverse, 
only ten of their adherents being returned in a total of twenty- 
six. All four members for Westmorland were royalists; and 
the same applies to four out of six returned for Cumberland. 
The representation of Yorkshire was equally divided at the 
outset, fifteen being returned for each party; later, three mem- 
bers who had taken a decisive part against the king went over 
to the royal cause.° Shropshire elected nine royalists and three 
parliamentarians. 

These were among the counties that were more favourable to 
the king. Sussex sent twelve supporters of parliament as against 
eight royalists. For Lancashire the numbers were ten to four 


? Bramston, Autobiography (Camden Soc.), p. 73. In the text, ‘ coat and conduct 
money ’ appears as ‘ coal, and conduct money ’. 

* 294 out of 493 elected ; Sanford, p. 284. 

* Rebellion, iii. 3 (from the ‘ Life’); cf. May, History of the Long Parliament, p. 71 : 
‘ Before the great cure which was expected from this parliament, could go on, it was 
necessary that some time should be spent in searching and declaring the wounds, 
which, in divers elegant and judicious speeches, was done by some members of both 
houses.” 

* In assigning members to parties, I have taken as decisive evidence of royalist 
sympathies the records of expulsion from the house, as found in the Commons’ Journals. 
In addition, where members were expelled without a specified reason, or on apparently 
non-partisan grounds, I have accepted their appearance, and conviction, before the 
committee for compounding, as evidence of royalism. A convenient list of parties 
(which, however, needs to be used with caution) is given in Sanford, pp. 499-508. 
Sir Charles Firth has kindly reminded me that there is a certain danger in ascribing 
members to one side or the other as early as 1640, since a number who later became 
royalists might be said to belong to a ‘country party’ at the outset. The figures 
given above may be thus taken as representing the maximum numbers of royalists 
returned, This lends even more decided support to the view that the elections of 
November 1640 resulted in a remarkably representative house of commons. 

* The Hothams, father and son, and Sir Hugh Cholmley. 
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against the king. Surrey elected only two royalists among its 
fourteen members. All four London members, and the two for 
Westminster, were parliamentarians. Ten out of twelve repre- 
sentatives for Norfolk, and ten out of fourteen for Suffolk, sided 
with the parliament. Northamptonshire returned only one 
royalist among its nine members; Wiltshire, eleven, against 
twenty-three opponents of the court. The richest and most 
populous part of the country (with the exception of Somerset) 
thus declared against the king. By how much simple loyalty 
and traditional devotion to the Crown the attitude of the western, 
the Welsh, and the northern, counties was determined, we 
hesitate to judge. It was the heart of England, in wealth, popula- 
tion, and progressive quality, that appealed, through its chosen 
representatives, against past oppressions and apprehensions for 
the future. R. N. KersHaw. 


1 The figures given refer throughout to the elections of November 1640, and do 
not take account of subsequent changes at by-elections. The parliamentary map at 
the beginning of vol. x of Gardiner, History of England (cabinet ed.), is a good guide, 
but contains mistakes in detail ; e. g. Higham Ferrers (Norfolk) is given two members 
instead of one (royalist); Winchelsea returned one royalist ; Cockermouth, one for 
each party; Thetford (Norfolk), two parliamentarians. 





The Hanau Controversy i 1744 and the 
Fall of Carteret 


HE failure in August 1743 of William of Hesse’s negotiation 

at Hanau, described in a previous article, left Bavaria in 
Austrian occupation, and the Emperor Charles VII continued 
perforce to be a pensioner of France. The allied troops, having 
no longer any occupation in Germany, were free to invade Alsace, 
though a curious lack of co-operation compelled the postpone- 
ment of the enterprise to the following year. Another important 
event of the autumn, the conclusion of the treaty of Worms with 
Sardinia (13 September 1743), threatened the Spanish Bourbons 
with expulsion from Italy. The whole character of the war had 
completely changed. It had begun as an effort to humiliate the 
house of Austria; it was continued to destroy the ascendancy 
of the two branches of the house of Bourbon, now definitely 
united in a family compact by the secret treaty of October 1743. 
The change was formally acknowledged in March 1744, when 
France declared war against Britain and Austria, and planned 
a direct attack upon the maritime powers, partly by an invasion 
of the Netherlands, and partly by sending French aid to the 
Jacobites in Great Britain. But the balance of strength and of 
fortune seemed to be decisively against the Bourbon powers. 
The invasion of the Netherlands, after its initial successes at 
Ypres and Menin, was checked by the news that Charles of 
Lorraine had forced the passage of the Rhine, had led his army 
into Alsace, and was advancing upon Strasburg. Louis XV’s 
hurried dash to save the threatened province was interrupted 
by his alarming illness at Metz. The naval expedition to England 
was dispersed by an inopportune storm. The Spaniards had 
been compelled to evacuate northern Italy, and the Austrians 
set out under Lobkowitz, who had succeeded Traun, to follow 
them through the papal states and to attack the kingdom of 
Naples. 

At this critical juncture, when the triumph of Austria and 
the maritime powers seemed assured, came the startling turn of 
the tide. In August 1744 Frederick II, after months of pre- 

1 pp. 384 ff., above. 
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paration and hesitation, once more threw the Prussian sword 
into the scale of France, and its weight more than turned the 
balance. Charles of Lorraine had hurriedly to quit Alsace, to 
recross the Rhine, and to carry his whole forces to the recovery 
of Bohemia. Behind his back the Bavarian troops recovered 
the lost electorate, Charles VII returned to Munich, and Maria 
Theresa suddenly found herself deprived of the coveted equivalent 
for Silesia. To the dismay of the British ministers, they were 
placed in the position which Newcastle had always dreaded. 
The maritime powers were left to face the combined forces ot 
France and Spain, while Austria had to withdraw the bulk of 
her troops both from the Netherlands and from Italy. To make 
matters worse, the partnership of the maritime powers was now 
grossly unequal, and the major burden must perforce fall upon 
Great Britain. The Dutch were no longer the fighting force they 
had been in the seventeenth century. The barrier, so confidently 
forced upon Austria in 1715, proved utterly futile. The repub- 
lican party at The Hague was half-hearted in the war; it 
was only with the greatest difficulty that money and troops 
could be extorted from the states-general; and, even if the 
house of Orange could be restored, the inevitable result would 
be to intensify party divisions in the state. And Britain itself 
seemed to be fatally handicapped. The Jacobites, paralysed for 
the moment by the loss of French assistance, only postponed 
their rising till 1745. The Hanoverian dynasty had never been 
more unpopular, and the ministry was both divided and dis- 
credited. Never had there been a more startling reversal of 
fortune, and public opinion naturally looked for a scapegoat. 
Meanwhile, during the twelve months since August 1743, the 
Hanau episode, never very generally known, had fallen into 
almost complete oblivion. In spite of the indignation of William 
of Hesse and of Frederick the Great, the futile negotiation would 
have sunk into lasting obscurity, undisturbed even by historians, 
if it had not been suddenly forced into the limelight by the 
successive publication in August and September 1744 of three 
important documents, whichexcited universal attention in Europe, 
and especially in England. The first was Frederick’s manifesto, 
entitled Exposé des Motifs qui ont obligé le Roi de donner des 
Troupes Auxiliaires &@ V’ Empereur, which was issued when he 
came to the momentous decision to abandon the neutrality 
observed since Breslau and to throw his army upon an undefended 
Bohemia. The second, also manufactured at Berlin, though it 
professed to be printed at Cologne, was headed Remarques d’un 
Bon Patriote Allemand sur l Ecrit intitulé : Exposé des Motifs, &c. 
This was a reprint of Frederick’s manifesto, with notes in which 
his main contentions were amplified and confirmed. In both 
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of these little pamphlets great stress was laid upon the repudia- 
tion by the British ministry of an agreement said to have been 
come to at Hanau. The third was the narrative, giving the actual 
documents (hitherto quite unknown to the public), of William of 
Hesse, to which reference has been made in the former article. 
This was partly intended as a confirmatory supplement to the 
two previous publications, but it was also specially designed for 
English consumption, in order to justify Prince William, the 
father-in-law of an English princess, for having withdrawn his 
troops from the service of George II, and for having attached 
himself to the hostile group of powers. 

In order to understand the character and the prominence of 
the Hanau controversy it is necessary to extract from these 
documents the relevant passages in which the conduct of the 
British government was arraigned. Frederick’s manifesto sought 
to justify his intervention and the formation of the League of 
Frankfort by a vigorous denunciation of the ill treatment of 
the emperor, and more especially of the occupation and oppres- 
sion of Bavaria, and of Maria Theresa’s formal protest against the 
validity of the imperial election, which her partisan, the elector of 
Mainz, had admitted to the dictatur of the diet, in spite of furious 
representations on the part of Prussia against such partial and 


unpatriotic action. In contrast to the grasping and aggressive 
conduct of Austria, Frederick extolled the magnanimous and 
self-sacrificing proposals of Charles VII at Hanau and later at 
Vienna. 


Il [se. le roi de Prusse] a fait des tentatives auprés du Roi d’ Angleterre, 
lorsque ce prince étoit campé 4 Hanau. L’Empereur déclaroit méme que, 
pour amour pour la paix, il renonceroit & jamais & toutes les prétentions 
qu'il avoit & la charge de la maison d’Autriche, moyennant la restitution 
de ses Etats héréditaires. Les conditions avantageuses et pleines de 
modération furent rejetées nettement du ministére anglois; marque 
certaine que l’intention du roi d’Angleterre n’étoit point de rendre le 
calme & l’Empire, mais plutét de profiter de ses troubles. . . . Les pro- 
positions que l’on avoit faites 4 Hanau furent réitérées & Vienne; |’Em- 
pereur, qui ne veut que le bien de l’Empire, s’offrit & tout, et ce prince 
magnanime, en vrai pére de la patrie, étoit déterminé a lui sacrifier ses 
propres intéréts, action généreuse, qui justifie & jamais le choix que l’on 
avoit fait de lui. Le Roi appuya cette négociation par les remontrances 
et les persuasions les plus fortes. Mais plus que |’Empereur marquoit de 
modération, plus l’on voyoit dans la reine de Hongrie une fierté inflexible. 


To the above reference to Hanau the ‘ Good Patriot ’ added 
the following commentary : 


On sait toutes les peines et tous les mouvemens qu’un certain grand 
prince d’Allemagne s’est donnés, de concert avec le roi de Prusse, pour 
moyenner un accommodement entre |’Empereur et la reine de Hongrie. 
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Mais on sait aussi comment on les a joués indignement l’un et l’autre. 
On étoit convenu déji des conditions de cet accommodement. Elles 
étoient trés avantageuses & la reine de Hongrie; tout ce qu’on y accorda 
a l’Empereur de plus essentiel étoit la restitution de ses Etats héréditaires. 
Le Lord Carteret, ministre du roi d’Angleterre, les avoit entiérement 
approuvées, lorsque tout d’un coup il déclara que la régence d’ Angleterre 
n’y vouloit pas donner les mains, et qu’on ne pouvoit non plus disposer 
la reine de Hongrie a les accepter. Mais voici le noeud de l’affaire, et tout 
le mystére d’iniquité: on amusa l’Empereur par de belles promesses 
qu’on n’avoit pas envie de tenir, mais qu’on crut devoir faire dans un 
temps ot on craignoit extrémement que le roi de Sardaigne ne se jetat 
entre les bras de la France ou de l’Espagne. Mais aussitét qu’on s’étoit 
assuré de ce prince, par la conclusion du traité de Worms, on se moqua 
de l’Empereur, et il ne fut plus question de son accommodement avec la 
reine de Hongrie. On se servit de toutes sortes de défaites grossiéres 


pour éluder entiérement ce dont on étoit convenu préliminairement & 
Hanau.' 


Neither of the above accounts was quite accurate. Both, 
for obvious reasons, exaggerated the part played by Prussia, and 
the latter made a demonstrable slip by attributing the failure at 
Hanau to the treaty of Worms, which was not concluded till 
five weeks after the rupture with William of Hesse. But the 
Good Patriot made one notable revelation in the reference to 
the divergence between Carteret and the London regency. This 
was confirmed by the narrative of the prince of Hesse, which was 
at once more detailed and more obviously authoritative than the 
preceding documents. He gave more information about the 
negotiations with Haslang after his own withdrawal, and he 
associated their abandonment with the treaty of Worms. Finally, 
he concluded with a paragraph in which he concentrated his 
attack, not upon the ministers in London, but upon Carteret. 


On a appris, depuis, que ce projet d’accommodement n’a jamais été 
communiqué en Angleterre, et si on ajoute 4 ces circonstances les discours 
qui sont échappés alors 4 milord Carteret et aux ministres de la reine de 
Hongrie sur la transplantation de |’Empereur et sa maison au royaume 
de Naples, ou dans des provinces qu’on devoit gagner sur la France, il 
est aisé de juger du dessein qui régnoit alors dans l’esprit des plus puissans, 


et du but qu’on se proposoit en continuant une guerre aussi funeste 4 
1 Allemagne. 


It is impossible to ascertain how William of Hesse was led 
into the blunder of accusing Carteret of a deliberate lie with refer- 
ence to the sending of the projected terms to London, but there 
was no other demonstrable inaccuracy in his narrative. The 


’ Frederick’s Exposé des motifs, with the Remarques d’un bon patriote, may be read 


in Preussische Staatsschriften, i. 442-7. The Exposé, without the notes, is in Pol. Corr. 
iii, 242-5, 
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cumulative effect of the three documents upon political opinion 
in England was immense. The country had suddenly fallen from 
a dominant and prospectively triumphant position in Europe 
into circumstances in which disaster and humiliation seemed 
imminent. The obvious cause of this depressing change was the 
action of the king of Prussia, and the public was now informed 
on apparently good authority that Prussian intervention could 
have been averted if the ministers, or some of them, had not 
rejected the reasonable and moderate terms proposed in the 
previous summer by the emperor. Some share of the blame may 
have rested with Austria, but Austria, it was thought, was under 
such obligations to Britain that its objections could have been 
overridden by a little resolute pressure. Frederick eagerly seized 
the opportunity to weaken or overthrow a ministry which he 
had learned both to distrust and to dread. The art of propaganda 
is no discovery of the late war, and the Prussian king had little 
to learn from any modern expert. On 8 August he forwarded to 
Andrié a dispatch which was intended as a special manifesto to 
Great Britain. In this he repeated his contentions as to the 
need of protecting Germany and the emperor against Austrian 
arrogance and aggression, and urged that, as Britain would object 
to the intervention of any foreign state in support of the Pre- 
tender, so she should abstain from any interference in the domestic 
affairs of Germany. Finally he concluded with an assurance that, 
unless compelled by British hostility, he would break none of 
his engagements with this country, and that he would fulfil to 
British creditors the obligations with regard to the Silesian debt 
which he had undertaken by the treaty of Breslau. A transla- 
tion of this manifesto, and also of the Exposé des Motifs, appeared 
in the August number of the Gentleman’s Magazine,” a zealous 
champion of the old Tory principle that England should hold 





























































































































é aloof from continental quarrels, and copies of the manifesto 
. itself were, by instructions from Berlin, circulated in all quarters 
: where it was likely to find friendly readers. 
: The ministerial dovecots were necessarily fluttered by the 
" sudden revelation of the proceedings at Hanau, and by the wide- 
x spread clamour which this excited. Parliament was to meet in 
November, and the opposition leaders were not likely to neglect 
such promising material for a damaging attack upon the govern- 
d ment. Andrié took the lead in teaching them the Prussian 
a version of ministerial misdeeds, and he was ably seconded by 
1e * The letter to Andrié is printed in Preussische Staatsschriften, i. 574, The editors 
of the Politische Correspondenz have not included it, being content to refer to the 
id above work, but they give (iii. 218) the instructions sent by Eichel (Frederick’s private 





secretary) to Podewils on 19 July 1744, upon which the letter was drafted. 
* xiv. 426-9. 
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Haslang, the representative of Charles VII, and by Alt, the 
Hessian agent who brought over the narrative of William of 
Hesse. The recent seizure by Frederick of East Friesland, in 
defiance of the claims which George II based upon a treaty of 
mutual inheritance with the late line of dukes, recalled to the 
public mind the bitter jealousies between Prussia and Hanover, 
and disposed men to believe that any action of ministers against 
the interests of Prussia must be due to a corrupt pandering tc 
the Hanoverian prejudices of the king. This was another lesson 
which Andrié was never tired of teaching. The Marchmont 
Papers * give us a graphic picture of the almost daily interviews 
with the Prussian minister of Bolingbroke, Chesterfield, and 
Marchmont himself, and of the circulation of various versions of 
the Hanau legend. Newcastle, always easily depressed, was the 
first minister to utter a cry of alarm. On 25 August/5 on 
he wrote to his brother : 


The affair of the king of Prussia, though very falsely, is undoubtedly 
represented to have been occasioned by the king’s not entering into the 
separate negotiation last year at Hanau, which, you know, is laid to our 
charge. . . . The king is now in more apparent ill humour,? after the things 
are partially over, than he was during the time of our opposition to the 
things that Lord Carteret proposed. . . . I am determined to let the king 
know that my having had the misfortune to differ in some points from 
Lord Carteret had, I found, made me so disagreeable to his Majesty that, 
out of duty to him, and regard to myself, I must desire his leave to resign 
my appointment; for, indeed, no man can bear long what I go through 
every day in our joint audiences in the closet. 


Henry Pelham merely replied that he would act with his brother, 
and that he was sure the chancellor would agree.* 

Matters were bad enough when, as in Frederick’s manifestoes, 
the attack was directed against the ministry as a whole. If the 
ministry had been united, it might muster enough support to 
confront the opposition, and it could put pressure upon the Crown. 
But matters became infinitely worse when the Remarks of a Good 
Patriot drew a distinction between Carteret and his colleagues ; 
and still worse when William of Hesse not only confirmed this, 
but by a direct personal attack on Carteret’s veracity practically 

1 i, 24-89, passim. 

* This account of George II’s ill humour is confirmed by an intercepted letter 
from Alt to William of Hesse of 18/29 September 1744, in which he states that since 
his last return to England the king has been very angry with the ministers who signed 
the opinion on the Projets d Hanau, and when the latter urged that Carteret could 
and should have renewed the subsidy treaty with Hesse, the king replied : ‘ II auroit 
pu le faire, mais il n’a pas voula le faire, de crainte que vous n’y efissiez trouvé a redire’ 
(Carteret Papers, Add. MS. 22527). 

* Extracts from these letters are printed in Coxe, Henry Pelham, i. 166-9, and 


Yorke, Hardwicke, i. 357, gives an extract from Newcastle’s letter. The letters them- 
selves are in the Newcastle Papers at the British Museum. 
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compelled him to defend himself by throwing the blame for the 
Hanau fiasco upon the regency in London. A ministry whose 
members were engaged in mutual recriminations had little chance 
of holding its own against opponents who had a very good prima 
facie case. The old quarrel of Carteret with the Walpole Whigs 
—or perhaps rather of the Walpole Whigs with Carteret—had 
never been healed, and it was in no way appeased when the 
Pelhams adopted the habit of consulting Lord Orford behind the 
scenes and of relying on his influence over the king to counter- 
balance that of Carteret. An apparent opportunity for a reconcilia- 
tion had offered itself in August 1743, just after the rupture at 
Hanau, when George II, presumably against Carteret’s advice, 
decided at last to give the vacant treasury to Henry Pelham. 
On 16/27 August Carteret wrote a frank letter of congratulation 
to his promoted colleague, admitted that he could not without 
dishonour have failed to support Lord Bath, but declared that 
he would give his support to Pelham and his brother, for both 
of whom he had a cordial affection, 


which nothing can dissolve but yourselves, which I don’t apprehend will 
be the case. I have no jealousies of either of you, and I believe that you 
love me; but if you will have jealousies of me without foundation, it 
will disgust me to such a degree that I shall not be able to bear it; and 
as | mean to cement an union with you, I speak thus plainly. His Majesty 
certainly makes a great figure, and the reputation of our country is at 
the highest pitch, and it would be a deplorable fatality, if disputes at 
home should spoil all the great work. I desire you to show this letter 
to the Duke of Newcastle; I shall write a private letter to him by this 
messenger. 


To the duke, unquestionably more of a personal opponent than 
his brother, Carteret was even more outspoken. After explain- 
ing his censured silence on the ground of illness and the constant 
pressure of business during the campaign, he concluded with 


a sentence which his correspondent described as somewhat 
obscure. 


But, as 1 have courage enough, God be thanked, to risque in a good 
cause my natural life, I am much less solicitous about my political life, 
which is all my enemies can take from me, and, if they do, it will be the 
first instance in which they hurt me; though I must own that my 
friends have been near ruining me at various times, of which I shall take 
care for the future, being past fifty-three.? 


If Carteret, as is probable, intended these letters to serve as 
an olive branch, he should have cut out the last sentence. The 
first impression, reinforced by exultation over an unexpected 


For both letters see Add. MS. 32701 (Newcastle Papers, vol. xvi), and Coxe, 
Pelham, i. 85-8. 
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success, was undoubtedly favourable. Newcastle wrote that very 
evening to Lord Hardwicke: ‘ My friend Carteret’s letter to my 
brother is a manly one ; and that to me, in many parts, has the 
appearance of a kind one.’* But the early impression was speedily 
effaced, and some ten days later we find that Newcastle, writing 
to the duke of Richmond, complains of the undercurrent of 
threats in Carteret’s letters, and states that the answers to them 
had abstained from giving any pledges. The triumvirate (the 
two brothers and the lord chancellor) are quite willing to act 
in confidence and friendship with Carteret, ‘ but it must be upon 
the foot of equality and not superiority.’* The simple fact was 
that the old causes of hostility were rather increased than 
diminished by Henry Pelham’s promotion. Carteret might not 
be jealous of the Pelham brothers, but they were unquestionably 
jealous of him, and they could not help resenting his continuance 
to play a dominant part in affairs after the ministry had become 
avowedly a Pelham ministry. Over the treaty of Worms, and 
still more over the supplementary declarations which Austria 
exacted as the price of the ratification of that treaty, opinions 
were as acutely divided as on the negotiations with the emperor, 
and this time Carteret insisted upon having his own way. Hence- 
forward the old tug of war was almost continuous, Carteret with 
a minority in the cabinet but with the almost invariable backing 
of the Crown, against the triumvirate and a cabinet majority. 
As long as foreign affairs went smoothly and successfully, this 
state of tension could continue without any overt rupture: but 
the sudden and disastrous turn of fortune in 1744, with the 
resultant controversy as to how far one or the other section of 
the ministry was responsible for bringing it about, necessarily 
produced a ministerial crisis. 

Two bombshells fell almost simultaneously. One was the 
Remarks of a Good Patriot; the other Chesterfield’s pamphlet, 
Natural Reflections on the Present Conduct of his Prussian Majesty, 
in which the author showed himself not only a docile pupil of 
Andrié, but also quite as good a German patriot as the hired 
apologist at Berlin. Chesterfield had not yet obtained any full 
information about what went on at Hanau, because Andrié 
himself did not yet possess it,® but he was acute enough to grasp 


1 Newcastle to Hardwicke, 23 August/3 September 1743 ; in Coxe, i. 88; and in 
Yorke, i. 337. 

* Newcastle to Richmond, 2/13 September 1743, in Add. MS. 32701. 

8 See Pol. Corr. iii. 287, where Frederick from his camp near Prague on 17 Sep- 
tember instructs Podewils at Berlin to send to Andrié Finckenstein’s reports from 
Hanau, and p. 288, where he orders the younger Podewils at The Hague to send, by 
express messenger, William of Hesse’s narrative to Andrié. These instructions were 
intended to enable Andrié to answer the questions about Hanau, with which he was 
bombarded by members of the opposition. 
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the significance of the fact that Carteret was the only minister 
actually on the spot, and the whole purport of his pamphlet was 
to draw a contrast between Walpole, whose administration had 
been condemned, and Carteret, who had only made matters 
infinitely worse. Chesterfield, however, did not put his own 
name to his production, which was too glaringly coloured by 
political spite and too slavishly pro-Prussian to carry any real 
weight. The Good Patriot was at once shorter and more reveal- 
ing. His note raised the question whether Carteret or the London 
regency was to be blamed, and neither could be exculpated 
unless the other could be found guilty. Newcastle, as before, 
was the first to see the coming storm. In a letter to Hardwicke, 
always his favourite confidant, of 28 August/8 September 1744, 
he says : 





I trouble you also with some intercepted letters, and with some printed 
remarks upon the King of Prussia’s manifesto, which, you will see, are 
adopted by the Court of Cassel. It is there laid down that the breaking 
off of the treaty of Hanau is the occasion of the King of Prussia’s motions, 
that the treaty with the Emperor was approved and agreed to by Lord 
Carteret, and rejected by the Regency here. This, I think, will naturally 
bring that transaction before Parliament; and consequently, if nothing 
else does, produce a breach in the administration ; for, as what we did 
will, I am persuaded, when known, be approved by every Englishman, 
we shall not, I hope, be backward in our own justification. 


Hardwicke’s reply, two days later, was not very consoling. 


The discourse now raised about the breaking off of the treaty of Hanau 
and its supposed consequences, and the laying that at the door of the 
Regency here, may possibly give rise to what you wish, and lay the more 
weight on what is now said of that affair [sc. what is said by the Good 
Patriot and was not said in Frederick’s manifesto]; because I have 
observed that Lord Carteret has twice of late put us in mind, though 
without any grounds, that, at that time, he could have had the Emperor 
for three hundred thousand crowns, if we had not prevented it. I remember 
so well the progress and circumstances of that affair, so far as it was 
partially disclosed to us; and I think what we did in it, and the opinion 
we gave on it, proceeded on such strong and solid reasons that, 1 am 
confident, it will stand the test of any examination, and justify us, and 
condemn the authors of the negotiation, in the opinion of the world. It 
looks by one of Haslang’s letters as if the King of Prussia was at work 
to put the opposition upon this scent (1 mean in his own way), and that 
may probably bring it into parliament at least in their debates." 


From this time there was a complete rupture between Carteret 
and his more prominent colleagues. It did not improve matters 
1 For the above letters from Newcastle to Hardwicke of 28 August, and from 


Hardwicke to Newcastle of 30 August, see Add. MS., 32703, fos. 290, 291, and Coxe, 
i. 171-4, Hardwicke’s letter is also printed in Yorke, i. 359. 
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that, during the ensuing struggle, Carteret became Earl Granville 
by his mother’s death, and thus gained a notable increase of 
rank. In the circumstances created by the Hanau revelations, 
there was no longer any room for him and the Pelhams in the 
same ministry. This had been clearly grasped by Newcastle in 
his letter of 25 August to his brother. The obvious alternative 
to his own suggested resignation was Carteret’s dismissal. And 
the latter became still more imperative when Carteret began to 
defend himself by contending that he could have gained the 
emperor and pacified Germany if he had been allowed to do so 
by his colleagues. It was equally clear that the dismissal must 
be brought about before the meeting of parliament. In any 
public controversy as to the past the balance of advantage was 
clearly on the side of Carteret. Doubtless a little of Hardwicke’s 
forensic ingenuity could construct a defence for the action of 
himself and his friends. On the other hand, Carteret had a very 
simple and a very plausible story, so plausible that it has been 
accepted by his one biographer and by most English historians. 
On the surface it appeared that Carteret had backed the treaty 
with the emperor, whereas the regency would have none of it. 
Therefore the members of the latter body were responsible for 
the evil consequences of its rejection. There may have been, as 
will be seen later, more than was visible on the surface, but it 
is clear that, if Carteret was thrown out and driven into opposi- 
tion, and if he then told the story as he could tell it, the govern- 
ment, even in those days of corruption, would have little hope 
of a long life. If Carteret, with Bath, Chesterfield, and the rest, 
had overthrown Walpole, he could certainly, with the same 
allies and more definite charges, overthrow the Pelhams. Hence 
it was necessary, not only to secure Carteret’s dismissal, but also 
to render him impotent by depriving him of allies. It was 
notorious that he had no personal followers, and that he had 
never cared or condescended to found a Carteret party in either 
house. For the vote-catching tactics of a Walpole or a Newcastle 
he had shown not only no capacity, but also a profound contempt. 
It was therefore obvious that, if the opposition leaders could be 
gained over, Carteret would become a mere isolated individual 
and would cease to be formidable. 

Thus the Hanau controversy forced the Pelhams to come to 
two momentous decisions. They must coerce the king into getting 
rid of Carteret, and they must come to terms with the opposition 
leaders. Both tasks were punctually performed before it was 
necessary to face the parliament, and the one success aided them 
to gain the other. The story of the coercion of George II has 
been often told, and need not be repeated. By securing the 
support of the chief sections of the opposition, the Pelhams and 
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Lord Hardwicke were in a position to say to the king that they 
alone could count on the necessary parliamentary support, and 
they would no longer serve with Lord Granville. If the king 
thought that Granville could carry on the government, they 
would stand aside and let him try. The intervention of Lord 
Orford convinced the king that resistance to such pressure was 
impossible, and on 24 November/5 December 1744 George sul- 
lenly consented to part with his favourite minister. The seals 
of the northern department were restored to Lord Harrington, 
who had resigned them to Carteret in February 1742. The latter 
retired with his wonted absence of ill temper,’ and undertook 
to do nothing to impede the conduct of public business, a promise 
which, unlike most fallen ministers, he punctiliously observed. 
The history of the negotiations with the opposition is less — 
familiar, and is naturally much less easy to reconstruct. The 
obvious and necessary bribe was a share in the spoils of office, 
the construction of a ‘ broad bottom’, which was the contem- 
porary term for what is now called a coalition. But in this 
matter they had to face the competition of Carteret, who was 
quite aware of the plans of his rivals, equally ready to accept 
the principle of the broad bottom, and, by the absence of any 
strong party ties, apparently better fitted than Henry Pelham 
to be the head of a composite ministry. The competition, how- 
ever, proved to be very unequal. Carteret seemed to have one 
great asset, the favour of the king, but its fervour and its value 
were likely to be lowered if it was strained to demand that 
Chesterfield and Pitt, both specially obnoxious to George II, 
should be admitted to the royal councils. He set himself, with 
some success, to gain another powerful supporter in Frederick, 
prince of Wales, who might be expected to exert considerable 
influence.? Also, if the Pelhams proved troublesome in opposi- 
tion, he could discredit them by giving to the world his version 
of what had passed at Hanau. On the other hand, the Pelhams 


1 Nothing irritated the Pelhams more than the imperturbable calm with which 
Carteret received their complaints. Andrew Stone describes to Newcastle on 4/15 
November 1744 (when the tension in the cabinet was at its worst) an angry scene 
between Carteret and Henry Pelham. The latter was indignant because the king 
had given away a post that he thought should have been in his hands, and blamed 
his rival for the insult. The dispute went on to general politics. Pelham said it had 
been rumoured that he could not raise supplies for next year. He could but he would 
not, ‘ unless he knew and approved of the services for which they were to be raised ; 
that this was not a time for faith, and many other things to the same effect. Lord 
Granville went away, seeming in good humour’ (Add. MS. 32703, Newcastle Papers, 
vol. xviii, fo. 407). 

2 Marchmont Papers, i. 42 (7 September, o.s.). ‘ Pitt told me that the prince’s 
attachment to Lord Carteret was much weakened.’ As a matter of fact it was the 
attachment to Pitt which was weakened, and the prince continued to the end to 
advocate an alliance on the part of the opposition with Carteret. See below, p. 522. 
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could command a subsidized and docile following in both houses, 
and a secure parliamentary majority offered more ministerial 
security than the precarious royal favour for an individual. 
Carteret might offer a generous distribution of offices, but the 
Pelhams’ bid had more solid purchasing power. 

There were other considerations which tended in the same 
direction. Consistency must be sacrificed either way. It is true 
that Bolingbroke, who was the principal go-between in the 
negotiation, tried to picture the opposition leaders as disinterested 
patriots who desired a genuine change of measures rather than 
their own advancement, who, in fact, were only willing to take 
office in order to secure the abandonment of the aims and measures 
which they had so vigorously denounced. But this was the 
merest political bunkum. Everybody knew that any substan- 
tial change of policy was at the moment out of the question. 
The king would never consent to it, and his power in this matter 
was not so shackled as in the choice of ministers. He had parted 
with Carteret only because he was assured that the general 
hostility to the minister would impede the prosecution of the 
war, and only after obtaining from the Pelhams a promise that 
they would carry it on with greater vigour and efficiency. In 
fact, it was impossible for them, who had been in office trom the 
outset, to condemn officially all that they had previously sanc- 
tioned.’ The policy of Carteret survived him, and the acceptance 
of office by the new allies of the Pelhams was a virtual surrender 
of all the principles which they had professed. This may, it is 
hoped, be a reason why Pitt was reluctant to accept the minis- 
terial overtures, and why, when the bargain was completed, he 
supported the ministry without receiving any office.? But, 
glaring as the inconsistency actually was, it would have been 
far more glaring if they had been tempted to coalesce with 
Carteret. After all he had been the chief author of recent measures, 
he had been personally the object of their bitterest invectives ; 
and for this reason their junction with the men who had over- 
thrown him looked like a repudiation of the minister’s measures 
as well as of his person. 

Few, if any, historians have noticed the part played by foreign 
envoys in bringing about the downfall of Carteret and the recon- 
ciliation of the Pelhams with their opponents. It is not a very 


? Newcastle recognized this difficulty. On 14/25 September, when he wrote to 
Hardwicke that it was necessary ‘to remove the cause and the author of all these 
misfortunes, or to continue no longer ourselves’, he added that some people want 
to put the change on measures. ‘If they mean the conduct of the war, I agree ; if 
the war itself, we have gone too far and are committed to its approval’ (Add. MS. 
32703, Newcastle Papers, vol. xviii, fo. 307). 

* For an interesting analysis of Pitt’s motives at this time, see Ruville, Chatham, 
i, 239-44, 
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well observed rule which prescribes that such envoys shall take 
no part in the domestic politics of the state to which they are 
accredited, but it can rarely have been more honoured in the 
breach than it was at this time by Andrié, Haslang, and Alt. 
And here again we note the same inconsistency that appears in 
so many other aspects of the controversy. The chief topic of 
these envoys was the ill-faith shown by ministers in the trans- 
actions at Hanau.' But in these transactions, when William of 
Hesse’s charge of deliberate falsehood had perforce to be aban- 
doned, Carteret appeared to be rather the victim than the villain. 
Such ill-faith as had been shown had been forced upon him by 
his colleagues. At one moment he was said to have convinced 
Andrié of his innocence.” Yet, in spite of this, the ultimate 
effort of these three envoys was to throw discredit upon Carteret, 
and to convince the opposition leaders that, if the Pelhams had 
erred, it had been because they had been misled or had received 
insufficient and misleading information. Doubtless this was due 
to instructions from home. To William of Hesse Carteret was 
the man who had befooled and made a mock of him at Hanau. 
To Frederick and Charles VII he represented the pandering to 
those Hanoverian prejudices and Hanoverian ambitions, which 
they persisted in regarding as responsible for the refusal to restore 
peace to Germany. Carteret must have had in his possession, as 
it is carefully preserved with the other Hanau papers, a curious 
letter from William of Hesse to Alt, which illustrates the deliberate 
decision to whitewash the Pelhams and their associates, and to 
throw the whole blame upon Carteret. Alt had reported various 
conversations with Carteret and other ministers on the subject 
of Hanau. Carteret had offered his apparently truthful explana- 
tion that the stumbling-block was article 3 of the projected 
agreement. The prince will have none of it. On the other hand, 
he expresses a warm regard for Harrington, and his conviction 
that if he had been at Hanau last year all would have been well. 
He also accepts Newcastle’s explanation, ‘J’y reconnois le 
ministre juste et équitable’. He and his colleagues would not 
have objected to article 3, if Carteret had explained that it was 
only a reasonable subsidy towards the 15,000 men which 
Charles VII would contribute to the imperial army, and that 
that army must ultimately be employed, as Carteret professed 
to desire, against France. He concludes that, if Carteret had 


Pol. Corr, iii. 288. 

® Marchmont Papers, i. 48: ‘Lord Chesterfield told me that it was true that 
Lord Carteret had convinced Andrié that the rejecting the Treaty of Hanau was owing 
to the Regency in England, contrary to Carteret’s opinion, who thought and did still 
think it a good treaty; and that Andrié had accordingly written to the King of 
Prussia,’ This entry in Marchmont’s diary is dated 27 September (0.s.). 
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been honest, he would have made a more vigorous effort to 
defend the scheme, and then nothing could be charged against 
his good faith. ‘ Mais qu’il l’avoue, il vouloit faire un Empereur 
de sa main, et le systéme général de l'Europe l’occupoit moins 
alors que la vanité de pouvoir gouverner celui de |’ Europe.’ ! 

The final failure of Carteret and the success of the Pelhams 
in coming to terms with the opposition is chronicled by Lord 
Marchmont on 24 November (0.s.) in the Diary, which throws 
more light on the whole negotiation than any other contemporary 
document. 


Lord Chesterfield told me that Lord Granville had wrote yesterday 
a very civil letter to Lord Harrington, acquainting him that this day he 
would give up the seals, and that he heard his Lordship was to have ’em ; 
on which he gave him joy. Lord Chesterfield said this was occasioned by 
what passed at the beginning of the week; that on Tuesday [sc. 20 
November, o.s.] he, Lord Chesterfield, had a message desiring the opposition 
to come in with Carteret, who would make room for ’em all; and that on 
Wednesday morning the message was sent to him, Lord Cobham, and 
Lord Gower, in form, from the Prince by name, but really from the highest 
authority of all, that they might all come in, on the broadest bottom of 
all. To which they answered that they were glad of this opportunity 
to shew the King, the Prince, and the world, that they did not oppose 
for places, by refusing an offer that must gratify them in places more than 
could be expected by any body, but that they could not serve with Lord 
Granville, nor under him ; that his schemes were so wild, so impracticable, 
and so inconsistent with the interest of England, that they could not 
possibly concur with him, and therefore they rejected the offer.? 


They had already adjusted the chief places with Henry Pelham, 
and Chesterfield owned that he himself had chosen Ireland 
because ‘it was a place wherein a man had business enough to 
hinder him from falling asleep, and not so much to keep him 
awake ’. Marchmont, whom he asked what place he would like 
to have, replied that no place would be so agreeable to him as 
that of justice-general, which the duke of Argyle now held, as 
that would enable him to ‘ continue to act like a man of honour 
without being reduced to beggary for it ’.* The disinterestedness 
of the opposition was not long lived. 

With the fall of Carteret the Hanau controversy came to an 
end. It had served the purpose for which it had been raised by 
its German authors, and there was no special reason for them to 
press it further. Frederick was jubilant at the change of ministry 
in England, and instructed Andrié to lavish compliments upon 


' This letter, which must have been intercepted, as so many were at this time, is 
in Add. MS. 22527. 

® Marchmont Papers, i. 88. See also Yorke, i. 336. 

% Marchmont Papers, i, 90-1. 
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Harrington and Newcastle.1 Moreover, the controversy was 
largely rendered obsolete by the death of the Emperor Charles VII 
on 20 January 1745, and it became completely obsolete when in 
the following April Maria Theresa was reconciled with the young 
elector of Bavaria by the treaty of Fiissen. The dreaded debates 
in parliament on the subject came to nothing, as Carteret kept 
his promised silence, and Chesterfield and his friends, who in 
other circumstances might have been trusted to voice the senti- 
ments of outraged German patriots, were now securely muzzled. 
Pitt was almost alone in alluding to the topic, and he did so 
because self-justification impelled him to draw an imaginary 
contrast between the iniquities of Carteret and the merits of the 
reorganized administration which he supported. ‘The object 
seemed then to multiply war upon war, expence upon expence, 
and to abet the House of Austria in such romantic attempts as 
the recovery of the avulsa membra Imperii, without regard to 
the immediate interests of Great Britain.’ Among the political 
errors attacked was ‘ that of turning a deaf ear to the proposals 
made by the late Emperor through the channel of Prince William 
of Hesse ’.2 From most people’s minds, both in this country and 
on the Continent, the transactions at Hanau faded into complete 
oblivion. Frederick’s rather malicious memory cherished it as 
a standing illustration of British perfidy, and in 1745, when he 
was for the moment disappointed in Harrington as a negotiator, 
he denounced him as writing ‘a second volume of Hanau ’.* 
And it lingered in Pitt’s mind as some unexplained and vaguely 
discreditable mystery. As late as 1755, in his celebrated Rhone 
and Sadne speech, he denounced the subsidy treaties of that 
year in these terms: ‘ Are they not measures of aggression ? 
Will they not provoke Prussia, and light up a general war? ... 
But, it is said, it will disgrace the King to reject these treaties— 
but was not the celebrated Treaty of Hanau transmitted hither 
and rejected here ?’* Probably many of his hearers failed to 
follow the allusion. 

To this day the episode at Hanau remains a curious and 
puzzling bit of history. The diplomatic drama was played on 
a small scale, it attracted little attention at the time, and 
was speedily forgotten. Twelve months later, it was suddenly 
recalled to memory, became in England the subject of endless 
rumours and recriminations, overthrew an eminent minister, and 


1 Pol. Corr. iii. 368-70, Frederick to Andrié, 20 December 1744. 
* This speech was made on 23 January (0.s.) 1745 in the debate on a grant for 


28,000 men to be employed in Flanders. See Parl. Hist. xiii. 1056, and Coxe, Pelham 
i, 212. 


* Pol, Corr. iv. 126, Frederick to Andrié, 20 April 1745. 
* Quoted in Horace Walpole, Memoirs of the Last Ten Years of George 11, i. 217. 
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compelled the king to accept a distasteful coalition; and then 
it was forgotten again. Quite apart from these dramatic con- 
sequences, the episode itself is wrapped in a good deal of mystery. 
What were the motives of the principal actors? We probably 
know as much as we need to know of the aims of William of 
Hesse and of the misgivings and suspicions of the London regency. 
It is probable that Charles VII was genuinely angry at his deser- 
tion by the French, and that he was at the moment eager for 
a settlement with Maria Theresa. Frederick of Prussia was 
annoyed at the slight regard paid to himself and to his envoy, but 
he had every reason except personal vanity to hope that the 
negotiation would succeed. But we know very little of the 
motives which guided George II, who must have been in close 
touch with all that went on at Hanau. George II is one of the 
most inarticulate of kings, a man of few words and of fewer 
letters. He was a born martinet, a hater of constitutional govern- 
ment, a hater of Prussia and the Prussian king, and a genuine 
lover of Hanover. Strong, obstinate, limited in outlook, he was 
easily guided, as his wife had shown, by a mentor who could make 
it appear that his advice was extracted from him by the superior 
wisdom of the king. He was undoubtedly ambitious to play 
a great part in Europe, and his attachment to Carteret rested 
far less on the latter’s alleged pandering to Hanoverian interests 
than on the king’s conviction that this minister could do for 
him what Stanhope had done for his father at the time of the 
Quadruple Alliance and the pacification of the north. Nothing 
could have pleased him more than Carteret’s reminder to Frederick, 
when the latter was protesting against the entry of the Pragmatic 
Army, that his master might be a younger elector than the king 
of Prussia, but he was a much greater king. What attracted 
George II at Hanau was the idea of posing as the dictator of 
a German settlement, and of thrusting Prussia into the back- 
ground. Later he became annoyed by the persistent pushfulness 
of Finckenstein, and began to distrust the wisdom of a settle- 
ment which commanded Prussian approval. So he acquiesced 
in the rejection, as he had acquiesced in the apparent acceptance 
of the proposed terms. 

But the supreme puzzle of Hanau is the motives and aims 
of Carteret. It is quite clear that no trust can be placed in the 
simple story that he wished to tell in 1744, that he had been 
a genuine enthusiast for the reconciliation of the emperor, and 
that he had been thwarted by jealous and disloyal colleagues at 
home. Before this could be accepted it would be necessary to 
solve a series of riddles to which no satisfactory answer has yet 
been forthcoming. (1) Why after his cool reception of Prince 

2 State Papers, For., Prussia, 55, Carteret to Hyndford, 24 December (0.s.) 1742. 
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William’s original overtures, did he take the trouble to map out 
the more adequate and thoroughgoing suggestions of 14 July ? 
(2) Why did he allow the inclusion of so unsatisfactory and vague 
an article as no. 3 about the subsidy, which he admitted at the 
time to be indefensible? (3) Why did he refuse to sign the 
Projet d’ Assurance, and suddenly insist upon sending the docu- 
ments to London, where he knew from previous correspondence 
they would be condemned ? (4) Why did he scrupulously send 
the original communications from the emperor to Vienna, and 
refuse to send the far more important suggested terms of 14 July ? 
(5) Why did he delude William of Hesse during the last fortnight 
of July with hopes which he knew would be disappointed ? 
(6) Why, when the answer came from London, did he make no 
effort to combat the opinions of his colleagues, and why did he 
immediately give such a chilling reply to William of Hesse ? 
(7) If he had such a simple and convincing defence as most 
English writers assume, why did he make so little of it in the 
struggle of 1744? Why did he allow his opponents to extricate 
themselves from the trap, and, with the help of German envoys, 
to transfer the blame from themselves to Carteret ? 

Categorical answers to these questions may be impossible, 
and would certainly take a long time to compile. But a survey 
of the available evidence may suggest certain considerations 
from which at any rate partial answers may be constructed. 
Two initial points must be made. (1) The term ‘treaty’ is 
a question-begging misnomer, employed by the opposition to 
suggest the repudiation of an agreed bargain. It is quite obvious 
that there was nothing at Hanau that could be called a treaty 
except the Projet d’ Assurance, which referred to certain payments 
during the next few weeks. William of Hesse himself admits 
that Carteret insisted on heading the suggested terms with 
Austria as Projets et Idées, in order to emphasize the fact that 
nothing had been approved, and that everything was still open 
to discussion. Carteret cannot be blamed if Prince William 
jumped to a more hopeful conclusion than was warranted. (2) The 
negotiation at Hanau has been largely misunderstood and mis- 
interpreted because the story has too often been narrated in 
watertight isolation. A chapter, or a paragraph, according to 
scale, is devoted to the situation in Germany in the summer of 
1743 ; another chapter, or paragraph, is devoted to the situation 

' In Add. MS. 22527 is a copy of a letter from William of Hesse to the emperor, 
dated 16 July 1743, in which he explains that Carteret had insisted upon this heading, 
and that therefore it had been impossible to press for a signature of this document, 
though he was disappointed that the other, the Projet d’ Assurance, had been referred 
to London instead of being signed at once. This is a slight divergence from his sub- 


sequent narrative, where he states that he expected both documents to be signed on 
15 July. 
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in Italy. In the one we have the fiasco at Hanau ; in the other 
the negotiations leading to the treaty of Worms. Apparently 
they have nothing to do with each other. Yet both took place 
in Germany, and Worms is not very far from Hanau. Carteret 
had the German and the Italian problems before him at the same 
time, and his conduct in the one cannot be dissociated from his 
treatment of the other. 

Carteret’s policy in the war, looked at on a large scale, passes 
through three well-marked periods. (1) At the outset he con- 
centrated his efforts on detaching Frederick from the anti- 
Austrian coalition. He succeeded in doing this by the treaty 
of Breslau. (2) Then he set himself to build up an anti-French 
league in Germany, and to form a solid alliance between Austria 
and Sardinia in Italy. In the former plan he failed, but in the 
second he was successful in the treaty of Worms. (3) After 
Frederick’s intervention in August 1744 ruined for the moment 
his anti-Bourbon schemes, he turned his attention to Saxony 
and to Russia, and in order to gain Saxony was compelled to 
assent to a projected reconquest of Silesia. At this moment he 
was overthrown, but his policy survived him. The quadruple 
alliance, including Saxony, was his work, though it was not 
signed till a month after his dismissal. British subsidies were 
spent in 1745 in equipping forces against Silesia, and it was not 
till Hohenfriedberg had shown the difficulty of defeating Frederick, 
that Harrington and his colleagues fell back upon the policy of 
once more buying off Prussia. 

Hanau belongs obviously to Carteret’s middle period, when 
his supreme aim was to concentrate the maximum of forces 
against France and Spain. Through the winter of 1742-3 he 
was keenly interested in forming ‘some certain Bond or Con- 
federacy wherein to collect and unite the several well-disposed 
members of the Empire under the standard and protection of 
the Queen of Hungary’. Sir Thomas Villiers was to leave 
Dresden, to concert measures with Robinson and the court of 
Vienna, and thence to pay a round of visits to the principal 
German courts. As Frederick was at the same time also endea- 
vouring to form a German league to defend the neutrality of 
the empire and to resist the aggression of Austria and the Austrian 
allies, British and Prussian diplomacy constantly crossed each 
other, and Frederick humorously suggested to Podewils that 
Carteret might help him to form a league without having its 
purpose disclosed to him.? It was clear from the outset that 
Carteret’s league, if it was to be at all complete or efficient, 


1 Instructions to Villiers, 23 December (0.8.) 1742, in Carteret Papers, Add. MS. 
22530, fo. 31. 


2 Pol, Corr. iii, 41 
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required a reconciliation between Bavaria and Austria, and 
a reconciliation on terms which would be acceptable to Prussia. 
Hence the negotiations conducted by Hyndford at Berlin on the 
basis of satisfying Bavaria by secularizations. The plan was 
doomed to failure by the impossibility of obtaining Austrian 
assent, and it was dropped when Charles VII repudiated all idea 
of secularization. But the desirability of a reconciliation re- 
mained, and, as has been seen above, the failure of the French to 
defend Bavaria brought William of Hesse first to Hanover and 
then to Hanau. 

Side by side with these German negotiations Carteret had been 
engaged in endeavouring to arrange a secure triple alliance 
between Austria, Britain, and Sardinia. The difficulties were 
twofold. Charles Emmanuel demanded cessions from Maria 
Theresa, and it was difficult after Breslau to suggest further 
sacrifices on her part. Even if she agreed to the Sardinian 
demands, she insisted as a necessary condition that she must first 
be assured of compensation not only for what she now gave but 
also for Silesia. After the battle of Dettingen, Carteret seemed 
more than ever to be the arbiter of all these problems, and he 
was followed to Hanau not only by William of Hesse, but also 
by Osorio, the representative of Turin, and by Wasner, the 
experienced and conciliatory envoy from the court of Vienna. 

Thus, both in time and in place, the German and the Italian 
negotiations were brought together. They had this in common 
that both involved sacrifices on the part of Maria Theresa. And 
it was clear that in her present temper, and in the elation caused 
by recent successes, she would not give way in both directions. 
Sooner than do this she would throw over the maritime powers 
and make her own terms with France. On the other hand, the 
two might fit into each other, and a little adroit pressure in the 
one direction might make the queen more willing to advance in 
the other. Carteret had no difficulty in deciding which of the 
two was at once the more pressing and the more feasible. With- 
out Sardinia the expulsion of the Bourbons from Italy would be 
impossible, and it would be difficult to retain either the Milanese 
or Tuscany. Charles VII, on the other hand, was too powerless 
to make his satisfaction a necessary condition of an invasion of 
Alsace. Also, much as Maria Theresa might denounce the de- 
manded cessions of strips of Italian territory, their loss would be 
trifling compared to the surrender of Bavaria and the acquiescence 
in the loss of the imperial title by the Austrian house.’ On the 
double ground of importance and of feasibility, the Sardinian 

? State Papers, For., Germany, 160, Robinson to Carteret, 4 August 1743: ‘Count 


Starhemberg said that the King of England might dispose as he pleased of all Lom- 
bardy, were the Queen to keep Bavaria.’ 
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negotiation was the more vital, but it might make Austria a little 
more compliant if stress were laid upon the desire of Britain and 
Hanover for a durable settlement of German disputes. Hence 
Carteret’s apparent willingness to adjust terms with the prince of 
Hesse. As he wrote to Newcastle, it was deemed of importance 
either to gain the emperor or to ‘keep him in suspense’. But, in 
the meantime, he did not run the risk of sending the projected 
terms to Vienna. The clue to Carteret’s conduct at Hanau is to 
be found, not in his letters to his colleagues in London, but in his 
correspondence with Robinson at Vienna. The Good Patriot 
and William of Hesse were both essentially right in associating 
the failure of the German negotiations with the treaty of Worms. 
The two negotiations were destined to be more closely con- 
nected than ever when Wasner came to Hanau with the proposal 
that, with the help of Sardinia, Naples and Sicily should be 
conquered and given to Charles VII as compensation for his 
electorate. Kaunitz, at this time the Austrian envoy at Turin, 
declared that the suggestion came from Villettes, the British 
agent at the same court, and that he presumably had the sanction 
of his government. It was in vain that Carteret declared that 
Villettes had no authority to make such a suggestion, and that 
he could not have ventured to do it on his own account. It was 
equally vain for Villettes to say that he had never spoken of 
the matter to Kaunitz, that if he had mentioned it to any one 
it was merely as a current rumour, and that, in fact, the sugges- 
tion had been made by Kaunitz himself as long ago as the previous 
November. The Austrian government clung tenaciously to this 
egregious scheme, which would have banished the elected emperor 
from German soil, and would infallibly force Prussia back into 
the war. In these circumstances Carteret could not possibly press 
the immediate restoration of Bavaria, without risking the chance 
of losing Austria altogether. He had reason to congratulate 
himself that he had not gone any further with William of Hesse, 
’ Carteret’s letter to Robinson of 24 July 1743, and the letters from Villettes to 
Robinson of 27 July and 3 August 1743, are in Robinson Papers, vol. xxxvi (Add. MS. 
23815). Villettes’s assertion that Kaunitz had suggested the transplantation of 
Charles VII to Naples in the previous winter is confirmed by Arneth (ii. 285), who 
refers to two memoranda on the scheme drawn up by Kaunitz and forwarded to 
Vienna, one of which Kaunitz himself boasted had been drafted at the end of 1742. 
? Arneth admits (ii. 287) that Maria Theresa had strong inclinations at this time 
to come to terms with France, and this gives some justification for the alarm which 
Carteret’s audacious policy inspired in Newcastle and Lord Stair, Hatsel’s overtures 
were sent to Bartenstein as well as to Erthal, the minister at Mainz (ibid. ii. 523), and 
Robinson evidently suspected that if Carteret had not artfully sent them to Frederick 
the Austrian ministers would have paid some attention to them. Maria Theresa was 
extremely indignant that Carteret had termed the proposal about Naples ‘a complete 
and sudden reversal of the terms of the Treaty of Sardinia ’, and declared that Austria 


had been so weakened by cessions that it was only reasonable to strengthen its centre. 
All this made it difficult for Carteret to press for the restoration of Bavaria. 
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and that he had not sent the documents of 14 July to Vienna. 
So he took the excuse of Newcastle’s answer to get rid of Prince 
William. But both pride and policy forbade any appearance 
of surrender to Austrian ill will. Maria Theresa must recognize 
George II as the predominant partner, and must not disregard 
her obligations to Britain. And so, in spite of Newcastle and the 
regency, he continued to negotiate with Charles VII through 
Haslang, scouted all idea of transferring the emperor to Italy, 
and insisted, even at the risk of alienating Austria, that Maria 
Theresa could not iusto titulo keep Bavaria. 

These considerations explain why Carteret made no effort 
to induce his colleagues to change their mind about the original 
negotiation. It had never gone as far as was supposed. Carteret’s 
reply to Newcastle’s disapproving letter is rather apologetic 
than controversial. He had been misunderstood. Neither the 
king nor he had ever thought that a conclusion could be made 
from Prince William’s suggestions, and both had considered the 
article about the monthly subsidy so inacceptable that they had 
never discussed where the money was to come from. All that 
he had wanted to ascertain was what national support his majesty 
could expect if he agreed to give the 300,000 crowns in the present 
conjuncture. And then he pointed cut how the invasion of 
Alsace would be facilitated if the emperor would undertake to 
defend the Rhine. This was a mere platitude, and it was easy 
for Newcastle to reply that he did not question the advantage 
of gaining Bavaria, so long as it did not involve the loss of 
Austria.” 

The simple fact was that Carteret never had the slightest 
intention of pressing the Bavarian demands at the risk of a 
rupture with Maria Theresa. And nothing short of the most 
extreme pressure could have made her give way. The ministers 
in London did not put an end to a proposed German settlement, 
because in the circumstances no such settlement was possible. 
They did not, as has been seen, put an end to the negotiations 
with Charles VII which still continued as a means of putting 
pressure upon Vienna. And that they served this purpose is 
proved by an illuminating letter from Robinson to Carteret on 


? Carteret to Newcastle, 24 July/4 August 1743, in Add. MS., 22536, fo. 137. 
This letter is conclusive that Carteret had no intention of pressing the Hanau project, 
and proves equally that, if he ever had such an intention, he had abandoned it when 
he resolved on 15 July to refer the matter to London. 

* Newcastle to Carteret, 26 August (0.s.) 1743 in Add. MS., 32701, Newcastle 
Papers, vol. xvi (quoted in Coxe, i. 90). ‘As to Bavaria, the engaging the Emperor 
and Empire to concur, in earnest and effectually, in a war against France (especially 
if the consequences would be the bringing in of Holland) would be a great and glorious 
work, But, if the means of getting the Emperor should occasion the loss of the Queen 
of Hungary, there would be no advantage by the exchange.’ 


VOL. XXXVIII.—NO. CLII. Mm 
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27 August, a fortnight before the conclusion of the treaty of 
Worms. He narrates various interviews with ministers. Ulfeld 
had complained of Carteret’s continued demand for the restitu- 
tion of Bavaria, and had declared that this, far more than the 
demand for Piacenza, was the great obstacle to a settlement. 
Bartenstein had urged a connivance at the temporary possession 
of Bavaria, or at least of its revenues, and Robinson? thinks that 
if this connivance had been assured, ‘ we should probably never 
have heard of the plan of giving Naples and Sicily to the Emperor’. 
He continues: ‘In a subsequent discourse which I had with 
Mr. Bartenstein, I am only more and more confirmed in the 
inflexibility of this court as to tacking the affairs of Germany to 
those of Italy, that is to say, as to the expecting some assurance 
or other of an indemnification for Silesia.’ Hence if nothing is 
said about Bavaria, or if we give assurance of a temporary 
possession ‘ which may enable them to make an advantageous 
war upon France, this court will give even the town of Placentia 
and conclude the definitive treaty’. And this was the ultimate 
basis of the bargain. Wasner’s signature to the treaty on 13 
September was extracted by the assertion that, if he did not 
sign, Sardinia would at once accept the advantages offered by 
France, but the terms of the treaty were purchased by the 
dropping of all that had been discussed at Hanau, and by the 
tacit acquiescence on the part of Great Britain:in the continued 
occupation of Bavaria. This price Carteret had to pay, and was 
probably always willing to pay, but it served his interest to raise 
the value of his concession by going as far as he could in the 
direction of refusing it. Newcastle, who was not wanting in 
acuteness, at once recognized the relation between the treaty 
and the previous negotiation, when he wrote to Lord Orford: 
‘ By this treaty all negotiation with the Emperor is entirely at 
an end.’? This is precisely what William of Hesse declared 
twelve months later. It was not easy for Carteret to deny its 
substantial truth. RIcHARD LODGE. 


Nore 


Since this article and its predecessor were written, I have found in 
volume 335 of the Newcastle Papers a manuscript narrative of the Austrian 
Succession war, entitled ‘ Historical Review of the rise progress and con- 
clusion of the late war, with impartial reflections upon the definitive 
treaty concluded at Aix-la-Chapelle on 7/18 October 1748’. It was 
obviously drawn up for Newcastle, and was revised and corrected by him. 
Its purpose was to justify the conduct of ministers, and especially that of 
Newcastle and his most intimate colleagues. The account of the negotia- 

1 State Papers, For., Germany, 160, Robinson to Carteret, 27 August 1743. 


2 Add. MS., 32701, Newcastle Papers, vol. xvi, Newcastle to Orford, 16 September 
(o.s.) 1743. See also Coxe, Pelham, i. 96. 
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tions at Hanau, drawn up after all excitement had disappeared, is 
interesting as that which Newcastle was willing should be made public. 
After stating that Dettingen might have been expected to contribute 
to a peace between the emperor and Maria Theresa, and that every 
justifiable measure was attempted by British ministers at Hanau to 
‘lay the foundation of a general and lasting pacification in Germany’, the 
anonymous author continues thus : 


The Emperor indeed offered to withdraw his own forces from the armies of France, 
and to use his best endeavours to persuade them likewise to retreat from Germany. 
But he expected, in return, that there should be paid to him annually a considerable 
subsidy, such as would be sufficient to support his imperial dignity till a satisfactory 
equivalent could be obtained for him elsewhere, that is for an unlimited time. 

Now it was known that the last condition he offered was in reality giving us 
nothing, the French having at that very time received orders to evacuate Germany 
and to retire (as in fact they did) to their own frontiers with all possible speed. The 
other was that a very large sum of money should be given for no greater advantage 
than the Emperor’s bare neutrality (for he could not be prevailed upon to join the 
forces of the allies and to act offensively against France), and that at a time when he 
was so disabled as to give us little reason to be apprehensive of the utmost he could 
do either against us or our ally. No wonder therefore if after mature deliberation the 
advantages which were likely to accrue to the common cause in general from such 
proposals were found light in the scale when compared with the subsidy which England 
alone and in particular must have furnished for them ; and that our ministers were 
not eager to conclude a treaty which they would have experienced it no easy matter 
to have justified afterwards to the nation. 


It is noteworthy that this account makes no allusion either to a division 


in the ministry or to difficulties with Austria, and throws the whole blame 
upon the emperor’s demand for a subsidy. 
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Brougham, Lord Grey, and Canning, 
I8I5-—30 


I 


HE political conduct of Henry Brougham between 1815 and 
1830 has never been thoroughly explored, although the 
investigation would clear up many questions in the history of 
the whig party that are still obscure. The Creevey Papers supply 
some welcome data; but the animus of Creevey and his corre- 
spondents against Brougham is so great that their evidence must 
be treated with the utmost caution. The letters which Brougham 
printed in his own Memoirs are better evidence both of the posi- 
tion which he occupied in the whig party and of his own hopes 
and plans. But it is sufficiently obvious that he has suppressed 
many incidents, and many letters written by himself and by his 
regular political correspondents. In the following pages will be 
found the more illuminating parts of his correspondence with 
Sir Robert Wilson in 1827. Wilson aspired to be one of the 
whig party managers. Up to 1827 he maintained a regular 
correspondence with Earl Grey. He was one of those whigs who 
negotiated with Canning in 1827, and he entered the negotia- 
tion as Brougham’s proxy. It is evident that Brougham counted 
on Wilson to organize the party of the coalition whigs, both 
during their short tenure of power in 1827, and afterwards when 
they were claiming to be the legitimate opposition and endeavour- 
ing to make a new treaty with the Canningites. Two letters which 
passed between Brougham and Place in 1816 are also given, 
because they suggest that, even at this date, in Brougham’s most 
radical period, his connexion with what he called the ‘ Cartwright 
school’ was not very intimate. All the evidence, printed and 
unprinted, suggests that Brougham’s leading idea was to found 
a new party of moderate whigs and enlightened tories, and to 
embark on a programme of legal reform and social amelioration 
which would cause the threadbare party questions to be forgotten. 
Unfortunately his training, his habit of mind, and his incorrigible 
volatility made him the least suitable of all men to guide such 
a party and hold it together. His good intentions were generally 
discredited by his lapses into egoism and duplicity. It was left 
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for Canning and for Grey to bring about the coalitions in which 
Brougham’s ideal was given a more or less imperfect trial. We 
may further doubt whether Brougham would have been successful 
as the draftsman of reforming legislation. His forte was oratory ; 
and even as an orator he is far from fertile in constructive sugges- 
tions. Yet there must have been more in Brougham than Creevey 
or Croker will allow. In some strange fashion he attracted the 
regard and admiration even of statesmen who positively refused 
to work with him. Lambton, Althorp, Melbourne, and Grey 
himself, however often they detected Brougham in mischievous 
and disingenuous pranks, still appear to have regarded him with 
something like esteem. Brougham in fact belonged to the race 
of ‘the giants before the flood’. His political morals and his 
oratorical powers would have given him a great position in the 
parliamentary politics of the eighteenth century ; they were out 
of date before the death of George IV, and in the period of the 
whig ascendancy after 1830 they seemed archaic. The interesting 
fact is that a man who was so faithful to antiquated models in 
some respects should at the same time have rebelled against the 
conventional divisions of the party system, and should have seen 
that social reform was the real problem of the future. 


Il 


In the session of 1816 Brougham was the most active orator 
of the opposition, and was displaying, in his attacks upon the 
policy of the government, an intemperance which delighted the 
Westminster radicals but scandalized his own party. After his 


speech of 9 February against the Holy Alliance Charles Western 
wrote to Creevey : 


I have always thought that he had not too much sound sense nor too much 
political integrity, but he has outstripped any notion I could form of 
indiscretion. . . . He could not have roared louder if a file of soldiers had 
come in and pushed the Speaker out of the Chair. . . . When I say that he 
has damaged himself past redemption, I mean as a man aspiring to be 
leader ; for to that his ambition aspired, and for that he is DONE now. 


But it was on questions of home politics that Brougham had 
resolved to concentrate in this session, and among such questions 
he gave the first place to retrenchment, ‘ the richest mine in the 
world ’.2- He found his opportunity on 11 March, when one of his 
followers moved to reduce the estimate for the household troops. 
Brougham’s speech in support of the amendment was a remark- 
able success, but apparently gave umbrage to a number of 
moderate whigs. Not content with insinuating that the guards 
were maintained at an abnormal strength ‘to pamper a vicious 


» Creevey Papers, 249 (3rd ed.). * Ibid. 248. 
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appetite for military show, to gratify a passion for parade’, 
which, he heard, existed ‘in some high quarters’, Brougham 
taxed the government with designs to increase the powers of the 
executive and extend the influence of the prerogative. He 
ridiculed the suggestion that London was seditious. ‘To produce 
a Jacobin, or a specimen of any other kindred tribe, would, I verily 
believe, at this time of day baffle the skill and the perseverance 
of the most industrious and most zealous collector of political 
curiosities to be found in the whole kingdom ’.' 

This speech delighted the radicals, for whose consumption it 
was probably intended. Twice in the next fortnight Brougham 
went out of his way to speak on a petition from the electors of 
Westminster ; and on 23 March Francis Place, who held that very 
radical constituency, was moved to write Brougham a letter, 
perhaps with reference to the speech of 11 March, of which we 
will quote the most significant portions : 


My dear Sir :—I can hold my tongue no longer, but -must congratulate 
you on your manly English speech; my admiration alone would not 
however have caused me to trouble you with uncalled for advice, but when 
you are in everybody’s mouths, when all minds are employed upon you, 
I must tell you what passes and advise you also. My shop is in some 
degree a centre of communication, where all manner of persons bring all 
kinds of information, where every one talks as he pleases. Those who really 
love their country expect to see you in the exalted station to which their 
hopes have raised you and treat with scorn the insinuations and assertions 
of those whom the obsequious practice of late days and an hatred of liberty 
have caused them to utter (sic) .. . You I hope are not made for mediocrity. 
You have indeed stepped out and taken the lead from those who cannot 
but envy and soon must hate you. You have placed yourself full in the 
front of the people ; you have made yourself a distinguished and marked 
object to them... 


After this handsome encomium Place, with his customary shrewd- 
ness, ventures upon a warning which shows that he knew the weak 
spot in his correspondent’s armour : 


You are called upon to scrutinize your own mind, carefully to observe what 
passes there, to assure yourself that you sufficiently understand your own 
powers, that you can rely undeviatingly on your own firmness, in fact that 
you can continually depend on possessing that best but most rare kind of 
courage, the daring to do right. None but a strong-minded man, none but 
a man possessing vast powers, could have possessed himself as you have 
done of the ear of the whole people of England. None but the best con- 
stituted mind can keep that possession ; none but a man who is eminently 
useful can long retain it. Your enemies, the enemies of England, are 
calculating on your retrograding, as they call it, into the gentleman ; do 
it and they will be the first to howl against you for having done it.” 


» Speeches, i. 613. * Brit. Mus. Add. MS. 37949, fo. 37. 
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To this letter Brougham replied on the same day : 


My dear Sir :—Many thanks for your kind and encouraging counsels. In 
some respects, I doubt not, the conduct of our parliamentary friends has 
been exaggerated to you. The sounder part of them, I would fain hope, 
only yielded for a moment to the passing storm, and have now recovered 
from their panic. But be assured of one thing. I shall hold my course 
firmly, happen what may, and all I expect or wish for is, that if I should be 
deserted in the House of Commons, I may at all events be supported in 
the country. This will rally our friends in the House, and at any rate will 
keep our enemies in check." 


In July 1814 there had been a design among the parliamentary 
radicals to bring Brougham forward as a candidate for West- 
minster. But he rapidly fulfilled the prediction that he would 
‘retrograde into the gentleman’. Early in the session of 1817 
he went out of his way, in speaking of the depression of trade, 
to defend the corn law of 1815 as a temporary resource and an 
exception justified by special reasons, many of them temporary 
in their nature.” By the beginning of 1819 he was suggesting 
to Lord Grey that it would be advisable to leave parliamentary 
reform upon the shelf, for fear that the whigs might incur the 
reproach of sympathizing with the ‘ Burdettites ’ in the house of 
commons and the ‘ Cartwright school’ outside it.* 

It was during 1819 that Brougham and that gallant but 
feather-headed soldier, Sir Robert Wilson, began to draw together. 
Both were at that time on the friendliest terms with Lord Grey. 
Both sympathized with his detestation of the radical agitators 
who were endeavouring, in the summer of that year, to make 
capital out of the Peterloo affair. Both were anxious that the 
whigs should seize the opportunity of making a new bid for 
popular support and a new attack upon the ministry. Each of 
them was urging Grey to approve an out-of-doors campaign 
in which whig orators should meet the discontented middle 
classes face to face at county meetings. But they differed as to 
the remedial measures which these meetings should be invited 
to approve. Wilson was a radical in theory. He had lately joined 
the Rota, a parliamentary dining club which was founded by 
Burdett and Hobhouse in 1818 to organize a constitutional 
agitation for parliamentary reform ;* he desired that the county 
meetings should be utilized for this purpose, and that the whigs 
should not allow reform proposals to become the monopoly of the 
agitators. On 5 October 1819 he wrote to Lord Grey : 


I am happy to find the Counties are coming forward. Indeed it is high time. 
Every day’s delay makes the effort less certain of success. The Whigs and 


1 Ibid. fo. 38. 2 Speeches, i. 568. 
* Memoirs, ii. 340-1. * Broughton, Recollections, ii. 113. 
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Gentlemen of England should take their stand and await the command or 
lead which will readily be given them here. Although in their resolutio... 
they do not introduce Reform, that end must be a prominent feature in u..c 
speeches of those who represent the party. I am‘satisfied it would be better 
not to move at all than to disappoint and fret the Publick by an omission 
of that topic. Reasonable Reform is inseparable from the Mancheste* 
question. Do not credit those who tell you the Community are indifferent 
about reform. I know the contrary is the prevailing opinion among all 
the discontented who wish the Whigs well, and I have not a single letter 
which does not allude to that subject and designate you as the man and this 
as the time to do homage again to the principle and thus save the country.! 


Finding that Grey dissented from him, Wilson a fortnight later 
returned to the charge, almost with vehemence (29 October) : 


The difference between us seems to be that you entertain more apprehen- 
sion of the Radicals than the Terrorists. I have very little for the former 
. if the laws be not outraged to check them, and if reasonable concessions 
be granted to the spirit of Reform which is abroad ; but I have the greatest 
alarm of the latter. . . . They are desperate tyrants and merciless. They 
care for nothing but the preservation of their own authority, and I firmly 
believe they would rather rule over a ruined Empire than over the Empire 
saved by the hands of others. The Radicals are ill-fed and misled. The 
Terrorists are tyrants in nature, education and habits.” 


Brougham’s policy was more guarded. In effect he took his cue 
from Grey, who saw in the crisis a chance of rallying to the whig 
standard ‘a great proportion of the property of the country’, 
and who, to secure this aim, was prepared to take the middle 
course of rebuking Hunt and his associates, but at the same time 
defending ‘ the safeguards of the constitution ’, the rights of the 
individual as defined by the existing laws. Brougham was in 


favour of county meetings, at which the whigs should ‘ continue 
firm and cautious’ : 


We are sure of a friendly reception—wherever we appear among the people 
—only telling them fairly and openly that on certain points we differ, and 
will not therefore now say anything, but that we are resolved to stand by 
them where we think them right, and to do what we can towards redressing 
grievances of which we think they can justly complain, and towards better- 
ing their general condition by all the means in our power.® 


On 1 November, two days after Wilson had advised union with 
the radicals, Brougham advised a breach with them : 


The Radical meeting to-day in Finsbury Place is over, having failed indeed ; 
they say not above 1,200 present. These fellows are clearly dished by 
respectable people coming forward. The more I see and hear, the more 
I conceive some clear, short and firm declaration of the party necessary, 


! Brit. Mus. Add. MS. 30123, fo. 80. 2 Ibid. fo. 91. 
> Memoirs, ii. 346. 
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‘aeparating ourselves (without offensive expressions) from the Radicals, 
rand avowing our loyalty, but at the same time our determination to stand 


wy the constitution, and to oppose all illegal attempts to violate it and all 
:new laws to alter its fre nature.’ 


Brougham and Wilson had their way about holding county meet- 
‘ings. But owing to the attitude of Grey and Brougham the party 
‘agreed upon the cautious policy of ignoring the demand for con- 

stitutional change. Even Lambton, who was deeply committed 

to reform, dissociated himself from the popular agitation for 
immediate change.” Wilson’s advice was rejected, to his great 
chagrin. But he was very far from being a true radical. In 

1831, when Brougham and Grey were fighting in earnest for 

parliamentary reform, Wilson’s courage failed him, and he voted 

with the tories to wreck what he then called ‘the initiatory 
measure of a system of republican government ’. 


Ill 


The first advance which Brougham made to any of the tories 
was probably a speech of 12 May 1820, in which he expressed 
a desire to see the formation of a coalition government. Its 
significance is explained to Lord Grey in a letter from Wilson 
(13 May) which was not improbably inspired by Brougham : 


You will have heard what fell from B[rougha]m last night about a ministry 
composed of all parties. My opinion is noted in Lambton’s explanation to 
you that this was a designed and deliberate proposition. Certain it is that 
the House and the Treasury Bench assented to the principle ; and that it 
will be acted upon by some means or other I have not the slightest doubt, 
laudante populo. Whether any arrangement is practicable is another 
question, but I am sure that the offer should not be rejected, if made, 
without very serious consideration ; for such reflexion is due to the country 
and a different mode of proceeding would incur a heavy responsibility. 
It must however be done with a most disinterested feeling, so that no 
suspicion may be attached to the parties. I wish Lambton and some others 
would hold more statesmanlike silence at all events on the subject. If things 


remain in statu quo as to the Government, their estates are not worth two 
years’ purchase.® 


These hopes were soon dashed to the ground. On 19 May Wilson 
writes again to Grey : 


Things remain im statu quo. Parliament afraid to act and Party on all 
sides averse to take the initiative. My own belief is, however, that a strong 
independent body is forming which will be eventually the commanding 
foree. The King does not propose the change, but he is prepared to change 
if such be the expressed wish of the House of Commons. In good truth 
I believe his whole thoughts are with the Queen and Lady C.‘ 


? Ibid, ii. 350-1. * Reid, Lord Durham, i. 124-5. 
* Brit. Mus. Add. MS. 30123, fo. 155. * Ibid. fo. 159. 
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It is not particularly hazardous to conjecture that the queen’s 
case was the lever upon which Brougham was relying at this 
juncture. Up to the month of June he was regarded by ministers 
as a man who could arrange a compromise and who was honestly 
willing to do so. But his price was a high one, and it is probable 
that even his audacity shrank from naming it, at least to the 
persons who could have resolved his doubts. The shrewd 
Mr. Creevey writes : 


When I recall to mind how often, during our journey to Middleton at that 
time [Jan. 1820], he spoke of the Whig candidates for office with the most 
sovereign contempt—how he hinted at his own intercourse with the Crown 
and Ministers, and conveyed to me the impression that he thought himself 
more likely to be sent for to make a Ministry than any one else—how clear 
it is that the accomplishment of this divorce was to be the ways and means 
by which his purposes were to be effected.* 


Creevey’s suspicions were not altogether baseless,. though it 
may be noticed that: neither Lord Liverpool nor Canning appears 
to have understood Brougham’s conduct in this sense. Lord 
Liverpool, for a time at least, thought Brougham an honest if 
a clumsy mediator; while Canning was equally sure that 
Brougham had meant from the first to frustrate all attempts at 
mediation.” The truth is that Brougham hoped to reap great 


advantages for himself and for his party from the queen’s affair, 
but never was able to decide whether it was better to support 
her to the last gasp or to oblige ministers by arranging a private 
compromise. 

It seemed likely in the autumn of 1820 that the chance of 
Brougham and the whigs would come in another shape. Even 
before Lord Liverpool announced that the government would not 
go to the house of commons with the Bill of Pains and Penalties 
(11 November), the whigs were confidently expecting to come 
into power, and Lord Grey began to prepare a list of the future 
whig cabinet. He offered Brougham the post of solicitor-general, 
which was contemptuously declined. Brougham explained his 
refusal to his brother very clearly : ‘ I will not lose my influence 
in the country, so capable of being turned to the best purposes. 
This I should lose by taking such a place as solicitor-general, 
and I can make as much money as I have occasion for 
without any place. If they come in, I shall be a far better 
support to them, if I am out of office.’* The resignation of 
Canning in December created a general belief that the Liverpool 
ministry could not go on. On 21 December Wilson wrote to 


' Creevey, 365. 
2 Stapleton, George Canning and his Times, pp. 299-300. 
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Grey, who seems to have been less sanguine than some of his 
followers : 


The resignation of Canning will prove that I had some foundation for my 
credulity, and I have reason to believe that his resignation will produce 
immediately all the consequences I anticipated. The Duke of Wellington 
has been endeavouring to form an administration, but altho’ Gascoigne 
thinks he will succeed, I doubt, for Peele (sic) will not join him, and if he 
did, how long will an administration composed of Bigots and Terrorists 
last ?} 


These anticipations were founded on the belief that the Can- 
ningites would follow the example of their chief. They did not. 
Huskisson, in particular, remained in office ‘ because he saw that 
to resign at that moment would have been to act most unfairly 
by Mr. Canning, in giving his retirement a character which did not 
belong to it, and which might embarrass the Government ’.* 
Still Canning’s departure left the government without any orator 
of note in the commons, and Mr. Croker (20 December) thought 
it possible that Lord Liverpool should make an offer to Brougham.®* 
So no doubt thought Brougham. But Lord Liverpool preferred 
to wait for Peel or for Canning. Peel he secured early in 1822, 
and Canning, through the unexpected accident of Castlereagh’s 
death, in the autumn of the same year. 

Of whig manceuvres in 1821 and 1822 we learn just enough 
to make us desire more information. There can be little doubt 
that Brougham now fixed his hopes upon an alliance with Canning. 
Writing of the events of 1827 he says: ‘I had for many years 
been convinced that the best, if not the only hope of having 
that [i.e. the catholic] question carried, was the union between 
Canning and the leading whigs. I was persuaded that such 
an union would do much to disunite and finally to break up the 
Tory party.’ * 

One possible way of reaching this consummation was to 
undermine the personal ascendancy of Liverpool, who was the 
connecting link between the party of Canning and those older 
tories called by Palmerston ‘the pigtails’. This plan had 
occurred to Brougham and not to him alone. Some of the 
whigs hoped to make capital, for this purpose, out of the ill will 
which George IV cherished against Liverpool. Liverpool thought 
that Grey himself was working along this line of attack, and 
communicated his suspicions (September 1821) to Mr. Croker : 


I called on Lord Liverpool. . . . He talked a good deal and freely about 
Lady Conyngham and her designs against the Government. I said that 
I had seen no marks of it . . . and that I hardly thought that she was ready 

1 Brit. Mus, Add. MS. 30123, fo. 227. 
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to run all the risks of throwing the King and herself into the arms of the 
Opposition, and I asked, would the Opposition, with all their boasted 
public virtue, dare to receive the Government from a female intrigue ? 
He said, yes, no doubt that Lord Grey paid great court to Lady C. What 
Lord Lansdowne might do was more doubtful, as he was a cautious and 
reserved man, whose sentiments were not so easily discoverable.* 


Grey had an insuperable mistrust of Canning, and it is highly 
improbable that, in 1821, he was prepared to lay aside this pre- 
judice. It is also improbable that he personally made any advances 
to Lady Conyngham. But there is evidence that other whigs, 
especially Lambton, Grey’s own son-in-law, and Brougham, who 
was still considered a loyal follower of Grey, based certain hopes 
upon this lady’s influence with the king. In August 1822 an 
opportunity of a better kind appeared. On 15 August, four days 
after Castlereagh’s death, Canning allowed the ministry to know 
the terms on which he would return to office. He must be allowed 
‘to fill Londonderry’s place both in office and the House ’.? 
It was not certain that Peel would agree to be the subordinate 
of Canning in the house of commons, or that the king, who had 
opposed Canning’s return to office in 1821, would be more com- 
plaisant now. The political future of Canning hung in the 
balance until 8 September. In the meantime he and Brougham 
did not neglect to explore the possibilities of the situation. They 
were brought together at a dinner-party on the shores of Winder- 
mere (20 August) by the good offices of Colonel Bolton, a close 
friend of Canning, an acquaintance of Brougham. The meeting 
caused much gossip, though Brougham carefully represented it 
as accidental and insignificant.* Canning’s object seems to be 
accurately divined by Sir Walter Scott : 


This gives rise to strange conjectures, and though I think no man’s general 
principles sounder than Canning’s, yet in his movements I could never 
entirely acquit him of something like finesse . . . If this meeting with 
Brougham was meant to intimate a hint of a possible coalition just in order 
to quicken movements elsewhere, it was in singularly bad taste.* 


That Brougham attached more importance to the interview may 
be inferred from the extreme irritation with which he refers to 
Canning when the termination of the crisis was announced : 


His coin is now about cried down—at least hardly current. He is stampt 
as a joker and therefore dare not joke: not to mention that hard figures 
of arithmetick are too hard to be got over by figures of rhetorick. All these 
things, and his gout and irritability, I try to console myself withal, but still 
I own I am somewhat low.® 


1 Croker, i. 210. 2 Ibid. i, 228. 
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One result of the crisis and of the Windermere dinner was that 
Lord Grey, for the second time in two years, went to work to 
make a list of the next whig cabinet. His ideas are revealed in 
a correspondence which Brougham reproduces. The letters 
show Grey’s anxiety to make sure of Brougham as a law-officer, 
and the terms which he offered were probably better than those 
rejected by Brougham in 1820. Brougham was to be the de facto 
leader in the house of commons, though it might be necessary 
to designate some one else as the titular leader. So far as office 
was concerned, he must be prepared to follow in the footsteps 
of such eminent lawyers as Mansfield, Thurlow, and Wedderburn, 
each of whom had served an apprenticeship as solicitor-general 
before passing on to the higher positions of lord chancellor or 
lord chief justice. Brougham objected, as before, and again 
protested his desire to remain in private practice at the bar and 
to serve his party as a private member. Probably he had in 
mind the mastership of the rolls as the most suitable reward for 
his services; this was what he demanded in 1830; it was an 
office which could be held for life and did not disqualify the 
holder from sitting in the house of commons. His attitude caused 
some consternation in Lord Grey’s circle, even after Canning’s 
appointment was announced. The court intrigue was still on 
foot, and was expected to yield good results in the near future. 
In December Mr. Creevey was the amused and irreverent spectator 
of a solemn negotiation between Mr. Lambton (representing 
Lord Grey) and Lord Sefton (a bosom friend of Brougham) at 
Sefton’s country house. Creevey writes, when all is over 
(12 December) : 


The truth is that all the Whigs are either fools or rogues enough to believe 
that our Monarch is really very fond of them and that (according to the 
angry Boy [i.e. Mr. Lambton] who left us yesterday) if we, the Whigs, 
could but arrange our matters among ourselves, the Sovereign would be 
happy to send for us. This is all he is waiting for; and, with reference 
to it, Lambton told Sefton in the strictest confidence, that it is of vital 
importance to obtain Brougham’s consent to Scarlett being Chancellor, 
and for Brougham to take the office of Attorney-General. . . . Is it not 
perfectly incredible? Lambton was in constant communication with 
Grey, whilst here, and (very judiciously!) shewed Sefton some of his 
despatches on the subject.* 


Without attaching too much importance to this incident 
we may infer that efforts were on foot to bind Brougham to the 
party by terms slightly better than Grey had offered in September, 
and that hopes were still based on Lady Conyngham’s support. 
This support was not as firmly assured as Mr. Lambton supposed. 
Within a few months Lady Conyngham had become the political 
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ally of Canning. How Canning secured this victory was a matter 
for much speculation. But Lord Eldon, who was in a position 
to watch the Conyngham faction at close quarters, writes in 
1821: ‘The appointment of Lord Francis Conyngham to a place 
in the Foreign Office has, by female influence, put Canning beyond 
the reach of anything to affect him, and will assuredly enable 
him to turn out those whom he does not wish to remain in.’ ! 

After this appointment (January 1823) it was evident that 
Canning and not Lady Conyngham was the key of the position. 
Grey could not be induced to take account of this fact in managing 
the parliamentary campaign. He showed himself, in 1823, as 
unsparing as ever in his attacks upon his rival. Brougham was 
inclined to be less squeamish. At the end of February Sir 
Robert Wilson, his most loyal follower, was ‘ congratulating the 
house and the country ’ on the new direction which Canning had 
given to our foreign policy. Brougham found other oppor- 
tunities of holding out the hand of fellowship. In March that 
shrewd young lady, Miss Maria Copley (afterwards Lady Howick), 
writes to Mr. Creevey : 


A still more difficult riddle for me to solve is your friend Mr. Brougham. 
Why does he make such love to Canning? Why is he in none of your 
divisions ? Why is he in astonisAment at the small demand of Ministers ? 
Is it catalepsy ? All your good humour and civility make the debates 
very flat.? 


Brougham’s attitude was not simply that of a political adventurer. 
He assumed, at the beginning of this session, that Canning would 
sooner or later need whig support for a measure of catholic 
relief ; and this, in his view, would be the opportunity for 
a defensible and useful coalition. His hopes were rudely shaken 
when Canning went out of his way to announce in a debate 
(14 April) that ‘he thought it hopeless in the then state of the 
country and the Parliament to form an Administration which 
should agree on Emancipation, and upon all other general 
measures, so as to be able to carry on the general business of the 
nation’. Tierney, the nominal leader of the whigs, contented 
himself with the statement that it was not impossible to form 
such an administration. But Brougham attacked Canning’s 
personal honour with a heat which betrays his disappointment. 
Canning, he said, ‘ had exhibited a specimen, the most incredible 
specimen of monstrous truckling, for the purpose of obtaining 
office, that the whole history of political tergiversation could 
furnish’. Of the angry scene which followed, Brougham speaks 
in his Memoirs as though it made no difference to his relations 
with Canning. But it is evident that for the rest of the session 
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the two were at daggers drawn; for after 14 April Brougham 
lost no opportunity of denouncing the foreign policy of the 
government. 

In March 1825, however, when the government was beginning 
to feel the pressure of the catholic agitation in Ireland, Canning 
made the amende honorable by associating himself with Burdett’s 
Relief Bill. This measure, drafted by a committee which included 
Canning, Burdett, and Tierney, was carried in the house of 
commons by the union of the whigs with the Canningites and 
radicals, and passed the third reading on 10 May by eleven 
votes. This result hardly proved the possibility of forming such 
a coalition as Brougham desired. But on the eve of the division 
O’Connell told the attorney-general for Ireland (Mayo) that 
‘the entire body of the Opposition would readily join Mr. Can- 
ning, the Grenvilles, and Lord Liverpool to the exclusion of Peel, 
Lord Eldon, and their followers’.1 Even after the division 
Brougham was still sanguine. On 12 August he wrote to sound 
Lord Grey about a coalition, on the transparent pretext of discuss- 
ing a rumour which-he must have known to be false. But, as 
Grey was obdurate, the discussion languished.” Towards the end 
of 1825 Brougham wrote again to Grey, expressing a hope that 
the catholics would not embarrass ‘the ministry’ by pressing 
their claims in the autumn session, and suggested that the whigs 
should advise the catholics in that sense: ‘ most of our friends 
in the House of Commons are clear for that course.’ Again he 
found Grey obdurate : 


If I were an Irish Catholic, wrote Grey, I should consider myself as in 
a state of war with the English Government, and think only of the means 
of reducing to submission an enemy whom I could never hope to gain by 
conciliation. But this is advice I should be very sorry to give the Irish 
Catholics ; and as I could honestly give no other with a view to their 
interests, I should certainly remain silent.* 


The relations of Brougham and his personal followers with Grey 
were still friendly ; but the events of parliamentary politics in 
the years 1823-6 show that the whig party was slowly crystallizing 
in two groups, the one opposed to any compromise with any school 
of tories, and resolved to take their stand on parliamentary 
reform whenever they came into power, the other, led by 
Brougham, convinced that the whigs could never destroy the 
Liverpool ascendancy without making terms with some of 
Liverpool’s followers, and preferring to unite with Canning over 
the question of catholic relief. 

At some time in the winter of 1824-5 Lord Grey appears to 


1 Parker, Peel, i. 375. * Brougham, Vemoirs, ii. 469. 
3 Ibid, ii. 473-5. 
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have resigned the leadership of the whig party in favour of Lord 
Lansdowne. He did so in a formal letter, and he also announced 
his resolution by letter and in conversation to a number of his 
whig friends.’ His interest in politics seemed to be diminishing, 
and he corresponded so littlewith his friends that Sir Robert Wilson 
wrote to him on 19 September 1826: ‘ We feel you have sent us 
all to Coventry. Ellice says he hears of you from every one 
except yourself.’ The great whig peers still looked to Grey as 
their natural leader, and in the house of commons his views were 
faithfully represented by Althorp, Lord John Russell, and some 
old-fashioned party men of the Creevey type. But Lord Lans- 
downe was much under the influence of Brougham, and the 
majority of the whigs were tired of wandering in the wilderness 
of opposition. 


IV 


It was the fixed belief of the duke of Wellington that Canning 
opened negotiations with the whigs before Lord Liverpool's 
illness. The story, as Wellington told it, was circumstantial. 
‘The person who went between them was Sir Robert Wilson, 
deputed by Brougham and those who afterwards joined Canning. 
Sir Robert spoke to Huskisson and he to Canning.’ * .On matters 
of fact the duke was singularly accurate ; and it is probable, as 


he stated, that whig overtures were made, in the manner described, 
before 17 February 1827. But from the letter which we quote 
below it seems clear that Canning, whatever hopes he held out, 
did not form any compact with the whigs until the king had 
actually sent for him (22 March), with a view to offering him the 
premiership. 


H. Brougham to Sir R. Wilson.‘ 


Lancf[aster] 

Sunday [March 18, 1827] 
My dear W.:—I have as yet heard nothing from you. Is it possible 
Canning can dream of safety for six weeks, if he thinks of taking office 
with the ultras and no arrangement? Or is it possible he can doubt of 
our entire and cordial support if he holds out ? For my own part I will 
only say that I am prepared to back him in whatever way he himself 
would deem most effectual. It is our duty, and we should all be found at 
our posts. But so should we if he were to give in and throw his good 
principles over.® . . . 


Sir Robert Wilson communicated the substance of this offer to Lord 
Erskine, who on 24 March asked for the autograph to show to 


1 Sir R. Wilson, Narrative of the Formation of Canning’s Administration (1872), p. 19. 

* Brit. Mus. Add. MS. 30124, fo. 228. * Greville, 31 July 1831. 

* Brit. Mus. Add. MS. 30115, fo. 36. 

5 The second paragraph is a message to General Bolivar, to whom one of Wilson’s 
sons was aide-de-camp. 
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Canning. Wilson explained that he had sent the letter to his 
son, but promised to produce Brougham’s written confirmation 
of its contents in a few days. In the meanwhile Erskine asked, 
on Canning’s behalf, whether time would be given to Canning for 
overcoming the king’s objections to the measures desired by Lord 
Lansdowne and Brougham ; also whether individual leaders of 
the whigs would accept places in Canning’s ministry, or whether 
they would insist upon being treated as an inseparable phalanx. 
These questions were put both to Wilson and to Lord Lansdowne. 
It is obvious that there had been some pourparlers before 
Brougham wrote the letter of 18 March and that Lord Lansdowne, 
equally with Brougham, had been a party to them. But the 
pourparlers cannot have gone very far since on 24 March the two 
fundamental questions put by Erskine had still to be discussed. 
Brougham’s second letter was written from York on 26 March. 
In spite of the political crisis he had refused to throw up his 
briefs either at Lancaster or at York, and he writes like a man 
who is too busy to express himself with any precision. The letter 
has been printed! and need not be reproduced here in extenso. 
Some of its admissions are unguarded. Canning must not make 
too much of the antipathy which some whigs cherish against 
Peel: ‘in truth the Catholic question (on which Peel has always 
been a fair adversary) is the only point of very great difference.’ 
There have been differences of opinion on the corn law—‘ corn 
prejudices among our friends’. These are immaterial; ‘ they 
must soon be dispersed.’ Brougham was in fact prepared to 
make light of all specific differences of opinion in order to bring 
about ‘a right system of Government on liberal and moderate 
principles’. This avowal caused great embarrassment to his 
nominal chief, Lord Lansdowne, who reproached Brougham 
subsequently in the following terms (6 September 1827) : 


In the first negotiation with Canning, in attempting to obtain some 
security, not for personal objects of my own, but for the public, as far as 
Ireland ‘was concerned, I was met by the statement, pretty well founded, 
that my Whig friends in St. James’ Street were ready to join Government 
on any terms.” 


The story of the negotiations to which Lansdowne refers is fully 
given in Stapleton’s Political Life of Canning and in the Creevey 
Papers. Up to 19 April Lansdowne fought hard for terms which 
would provide the coalition with some slight basis of principle. 
He wished to obtain guarantees for the granting of catholic relief 
at the first opportunity ; and wished this all the more earnestly 
because he had been obliged to renounce parliamentary reform 


1 Stapleton, Some Official Correspondence of George Canning, i. 300. 
* Brougham, Memoirs, ii. 489. 
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and the repeal of the Test and Corporation Acts. When guarantees 
were refused he broke off the negotiations, and withdrew to 
Bowood. But on 21 April Brougham, Wilson, and Spring-Rice 
mutinied. On their own responsibility they reopened the negotia- 
tions with Canning and came to an arrangement in which nothing 
seems to have been settled, except the list of whigs who were to 
have office and the dates at which those offices should be received. 
In this arrangement Lord Lansdowne weakly concurred. ‘I am 
sure’, wrote the duke of Bedford, ‘ he [Lansdowne] has acted 
from motives of the highest honour, but I do very sincerely pity 
him. . . . He has been the victim and dupe of the two greatest 
rogues (politically speaking) in the kingdom. . . . I consider 
the hope of carrying the Catholic question as now at an end.’ } 

Brougham derived no personal advantage from the coalition. 
In his letter of 26 March to Wilson he had emphasized his reluc- 
tance to take office. 


I know there are very unworthy womanish prejudices in certain quarters, 
and I don’t wish to thwart them. But moreover I am far better pleased 
to be out of office. I have (I know full well) a very considerable influence 
in the country which would be injured by taking place, and I like to use it 
for purposes which your men in office rather laugh at than assist. 


He was not surprised to find that the king did in fact object most 


strongly to his being included in the Canning ministry. But he 
was deeply mortified to find that Canning made no heroic efforts 
to overcome the prejudice in the royal mind. ‘ Brougham’, 
writes Wilson,” ‘kept us all in a continual fever and alarm. 
His disinterested professions were confined to words. He was 
not indeed actuated by sordid motives, but his vanity could not 
brook exclusion.’ At last, in July, Canning offered him the post 
of chief baron of the exchequer; but this offer was at once 
refused. By accepting it Brougham would have been excluded 
from the house of commons and from any further share in 
political life. But, with his usual obtuseness, he could not refrain 
from boasting of the disinterested spirit which he had shown in 
rejecting such a prize. 

His hopes revived as soon as he heard of Canning’s death 
(8 August). He himself has printed the egregious letter 
(13 August) in which he attempted to reconcile himself with the 
justly offended Grey. It begins: ‘ Much as on all other accounts 
I regret Canning’s death, it is impossible for me to avoid reflecting 
that it removes the principal obstacle to supporting the Govern- 
ment. At least this is the impression left on my mind by the very 
disagreeable events of last session.’ * 


1 Walpole, Life of Lord John Russell, i. 135. 
* Narrative, p. 26. > Memoirs, ii. 485. 
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He seriously hoped that Grey would now consent to join the 
government. This was part of the programme which he had 


already outlined (11 August) for his obedient henchman, Sir 
Robert Wilson : 


Canning’s death a severe blow, but nothing in reality to alarm us. In the 
Commons we can well spare him, having still 10 to 1, Peel never yet having 
been fairly tried, except when I licked (?) him in 1819 and 1825. In the 
Lords—our weak place—Canning did us harm and no good. Perhaps so 
in the country. 

If I hear of our chicken-hearted friends going about and magnifying 
things and doubting our being able to do, &c., &c., I swear I no longer 
belong to them. If they are men and stick together and act and speak 
as becomes men, I will serve again as a pioneer, a common man, under 
Huskisson or any one they choose. I prefer as before being out of office. 
The King has no earthly reason for being trodden upon by Londonderry 
& Co. now more than before. Give W[ellingto]n the army and join Lord 
Grey, if you can; if not, defy them and all Malignants. I shall feel much 
less awkward in serving under Huskisson or S[turges] Bournethan C[anning].! 


As an after-thought Brougham wrote again to Wilson (12 August) 
explaining the policy which he thought that the coalition whigs 
should adopt. They must aim at ‘a united government on the 
great Irish question ’ of which he had made so light in March. 
Evidently it had at last occurred to him that a coalition without 


a principle was not likely to be popular. Should it be impossible to 
make such a government, 


we owe it not more to the country than to ourselves, on views of principle 
as well as of honour, without a day’s delay to form a powerful and vigorous 
opposition as a party acting together. We shall have no connexion with 
either Hume & Co. or the Benthamites. We shall, however, be sure to 
have their votes nine times in ten. But we shall pursue our own course 
and act with firmness and union against the wretched policy of a divided 
government. I care not whether we muster 80 or 180—indeed I had as 
lief be the lesser as the larger number. I know the country will be with us, 
and I believe many of the Tories will join us when it may be required. 
No man can say we have been too hasty in forming this resolution after 
all our liberal and disinterested conduct while we hoped others had right 
principles.” 


Brougham of course was disappointed in the expectation that he 
would be able to decide the future conduct of the coalition whigs. 
His overtures were declined with acid civility by Lord Grey * 
and with sarcasm by Lord Rosslyn.* From a distance he endea- 
voured to influence the reconstruction of the cabinet, but with 
such double-dealing that he at length incurred a reproof from the 
long-suffering Lord Lansdowne, who wrote on 9 September, with 


1 Brit, Mus. Add. MS, 30115, fo. 118. 2 Ibid. fo. 120, 
> Memoirs ii. 486. * Ibid, 491. 
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reference to the appointment of Herries as chancellor of the 
exchequer : 


I think it right you should know that in the last discussions respecting 
an appointment which I had first been led to consider as most objectionable 
by a statement of yours which had been communicated to me, I was met 
by the observation I could not well deny that you were well known to be 
ready to acquiesce in it. 


Whatever Brougham may have said or written about Herries 
before the appointment was made, he was profoundly disgusted to 
find it an accomplished fact. ‘I fear such appointments as that 
violent ultra and concealed Malignant Herris (sic) augur no great 
good to the Government.’ In the same letter (undated, but prob- 
ably written early in September) he reveals to his correspondent, 
Sir Robert Wilson, a still more serious cause of discontent’: 


You will hardly believe that even at this moment, when there is hardly 
anybody but myself left to take the labour of the fight in the House of 
Commons, the King’s objections to me are said to be as strong as ever. 
Whether the Government ought not to have put all these down with 
a strong hand is another question. I own I am glad no such attempt was 
made ; for had it led to a rupture with the King or the bringing in of the 
Malignants, I should have been in despair. I need not say that I mean to 
fight for them as hard as ever, and as formerly I shall have all the magnani- 
mity to myself. But your case is different. You ought not to commit 
yourself.” 


Of roughly the same date is the very curious letter which 
Brougham wrote (4 September) to Spring-Rice, one of his fellow 
workers in April, and now Lord Lansdowne’s under-secretary at 
the Home Office. Though this has been already printed, it is so 
characteristic in its elaborate irony, and in the furtive threat 
with which it ends, that we reproduce it here : 


What an excellent, honourable and useful end all this has had. I am sure 
Lord Lansdowne does far more good to his principles and party by giving 
way, when the matter is so pressed and on such grounds, than by gaining 
a victory dangerous to the victor, and galling to, and never to be forgotten 
by the vanquished. Nothing can be better, and I look forward now to 
amity and courtesy and, I hope, kindness prevailing with the King and 
our friends. They should not be outrageously proud and dignified, but 
think how much good on momentous questions they may do by gratifying 
the King and his friends in trifles. All other modes seem resorted to of 
furthering great objects, this alone we neglect. I shall have some half 
dozen reforms in our law and policy well matured, for I must avail myself 
of the influence my singular position gives me in the House to do permanent 
good ; viz. all the weight of being out of place (both weight with King and 
country) and the favour of the old Tory opposition who, I do not think, 
will attack me rashly.® 


4 Memoirs, ii. 489. 2 Add. MS. 30115, fo. 82. * Torrens, Melbourne, i. 235. 
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Obviously the sharp rebuke which Lansdowne wrote to Brougham 
on 9 September, and which we have already quoted, was provoked 
by this effusion. But the coalition whigs could not afford to leave 
to Peel the undisputed pre-eminence in the house of commons ; 
and as the session of 1828 drew nearer, various attempts were 
made to extort the king’s consent to some appointment (probably 
that of attorney-general) being offered to Brougham.’ Brougham 
was egging on the whig ministers to make a cabinet revolution ; 
and he was renewing his overtures to Grey and Rosslyn. On 
13 December Grey writes from Howick to Mr. Creevey : 


As to Brougham—I believe him to be mad, but I have lately seen, under 
his own hand, things that would surprise even you . . . that there is a com- 
plaint of the King’s constitutional interference with the patronage of the 
Ministers. If this should be proved to be so (the if is good) nobody would 
be more for resisting it than himself; and, if requisite, he should be glad 
to see a union of the respectable men of all parties, headed by Lord Grey, 
for that purpose.” 


These manceuvres were rudely interrupted at the beginning of 
1828 by the resignation of Goderich, the appointment of Welling- 
ton as his successor, and the absorption of the principal Can- 
ningites in a tory ministry. Thenceforward Brougham’s object 


was to make himself the leader of the coalition whigs in the house 
of commons. His pretensions do not appear to have been well 
received by the party ; for Creevey notes that an official dinner 
which he gave to his principal supporters on 23 February 1828 
was attended only by Lord Durham, Lord Sefton, the duke of 
Leinster, Lord Stuart, the old earl of Essex, and four Scottish 
barristers.’ Still, the following letter (to Sir Robert Wilson) shows 
that he took his self-awarded position seriously. The last sentence 
of the extract probably refers to the speeches which Lord 
Goderich and Lord Plunkett made in support of the Catholic 
Emancipation Bill, on the second reading in the house of lords 
(2 April 1829) : 
York, Sunday [undated] 

My doctrine is this, and as long as I am a leader of the opposition I shall 
above everything else pursue it. I expect the party to be treated with 
proper respect and gratitude. I shall never fail to resent what lowers it. 
We have been going on too long doing all for others and letting those we 
did all for treat us like a worn-out garment, laying us aside and even 
disowning us when we no longer served their turn. The consequence is 
that we are very useful and are extremely despised. The enemy, whom we 
have driven into all the good they do, get all the credit of our measures 
and O’Connel (sic) and such like fall a-kissing their worst enemies and 
forgetting us the moment after we have been fighting their battles. This 


1 Croker, i. 392, 397; Wellington Corresp. (2nd series), iv. 168. 
* Creevey, 482. * Ibid. 496. 
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must no longer be. I hold the honour of the party as the very highest 
consideration that I know. I detest Tierney’s doctrine of self-distrust and 
stultification. L’on ne vaut jamais que ce qu’on veut valoir. We have 
taken a low tone so long ourselves that all others—friends and foes—treat 
us as we treat ourselves. Henceforth I warn you a new line must be taken. 
The party—as such and by name—must be made respected or it must 
cease to exist. I regard this as the first object, and as comprehending all 
others. I therefore shall have, and that soon and amply, from my friend 
O’Connell a satisfactory explanation of his treatment of us. But in the 
meantime pray let Torrens be told to give him some friendly but strong 
advice on the folly of his flattering Plunkett and again Robinson . . .t 


The revival of the old whig party in the spring of 1830, under 
Althorp’s leadership, was the death-blow to Brougham’s preten- 
sions to lead the whole party. He entertained some hopes of 
repairing his fortunes by a coalition with Huskisson, a scheme in 
which he was warmly supported by Lord Durham. In August 
1830 Brougham was so confident of making this coalition that he 
represented himself to Lord Rosslyn as ‘the declared head of 
a combined Opposition ’.2 But at that time he had only just 
begun, if indeed he had begun, his negotiations with the Can- 
ningites. Brougham had laid his plans to meet Huskisson at Liver- 
pool on 15 September, the very day of Huskisson’s fatal accident. 
Whether Huskisson would have come to terms with an ally so 
indiscreet is doubtful. Melbourne, to whom also overtures had 
been made, returned a non-committal reply some days later, and 
was disinclined to resume the discussion before the autumn 
session.® The truth was that Melbourne and Palmerston had 
made up their minds to a coalition with Lord Grey and Lord 
Lansdowne.’ To them, and to the political world in general, 
Brougham was nothing more important than a whig of uncertain 
fidelity, who was no longer the head of a group, and would most 
probably be back again in the following of Grey, whenever the 
whigs had an opportunity of returning to office. To negotiate 
with such a man, either as a principal or as an envoy, would have 
been mere folly. H. W. C. Davis. 


1 Brit. Mus, Add. MS. 30115, fo. 100. 2 Memoirs, iii. 55. 
3 [bid. iii. 66. * Ashley, Palmersion, i. 211. 
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The Redemption of the Five Boroughs 


THE late Mr. Murray Beaven, in his illuminating article on 
‘King Edmund I and the Danes at York’,’ rightly spoke of the 
period 939-46 as one of the obscurest in our national records. 
There is no doubt that the obscurity has been deepened by a 
failure to understand the true import of the famous poem on the 
redemption of the Five Boroughs in 942. The text of the poem 
as found in the Parker manuscript, with the original punctuation,” 
is as follows : 

Her Eadmund cyning Engla peoden 

maga mundbora Myrce ge eode 

dyre dedfruma § swa Dor scadep 

Hwitan wylles geat. 4 Humbra éa 

brada brim stream burga fife 

Ligoraceaster» 4 Lindcylene 

4 Snotingaham _ swylce Stanford eac 

Deoraby Dene weran er 

under NorSmannum nyde gebegde 

6n hepenra hefte clommum 

lange praga _— op hie alysde eft 

for his weorpscipe § wiggendra hleo 

afera Eadwardes' Eadmund cyning 


This may be rendered : 


In this year King Edmund, prince of the English, protector of kinsfolk, 
beloved doer of deeds, overran Mercia as bounded by Dore, Whitwell Gate 
and the river Humber, broad ocean stream, the five boroughs, Leicester and 
Lincoln and Nottingham, likewise Stamford also and* Derby. The Danes 
were before this subject for a long time by force under the Norsemen, in 
bonds of captivity under the heathen until, through his valour, the protector 
of warriors, the son of Edward, King Edmund, redeemed them again. 


In this rendering of the text the only possible points of dispute 
would seem to be the following : 


(i) Should we take ‘ burga fife . . . Deora by’ as parallel to 


1 Ante, xxxiii. 1-9. 


* Taken from Earle and Plummer’s ed., p. 110. For the punctuation see ibid. 
preface, p. ix. 


* The 7 before Deora by has been omitted by an obvious mistake. 
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Mercia and its boundaries or to ‘Dene’? It is impossible to 
give a definite answer to this question, but the first parallelism 
seems slightly more natural than the second. 

(ii) The translation of Norémenn as ‘ Norsemen ’ or, even less 
ambiguously, as ‘ Norwegians’. This, however, is the only 
translation for which Anglo-Saxon usage really gives warrant. 
The cardinal authority in this matter is Alfred’s in his Voyages 
of Ohthere. The latter came from Norway and Alfred throughout 
his narrative makes him speak of his people as Nordmenn and talk 
of the Dene or Danes as of a distinct people. The same distinc- 
tion is made, as one might have expected, with one most doubtful 
exception, in the Chronicle. The term Nordmenn is used three 
times in the Chronicle, apart from the present passage. It is 
used in the famous passage about the first coming of the Vikings, 
where all the manuscripts except the Parker speak of ‘ scipu 
NorSmanna ’?! and D, E, and F add the information that they 
came from Heredaland, a district which is undoubtedly to be 
identified with Hérdaland in Norway. The Parker manuscript 
calls them ‘ scipu Deniscra monna ’, but this will not stand against 
the unanimous evidence of the other manuscripts and the explicit 
statement of D, E, and F. The scribe of the Parker manuscript 
(or some predecessor of his), more familiar with Danish than with 
Norse invaders, must have changed to the more common name. 
It is next used in 924 in the story of the great submission to 
Edward the Elder, when Denisce and Norémenn are mentioned 
as distinct peoples. This statement is, as will be shown later, 
in exact accord with the known facts with regard to the presence 
at this time of both Norsemen and Danes in Northumbria. 
Lastly it is used in the poem on the battle of Brunanburh, and 
again quite correctly. Anlaf is made a prince of the Nordmenn 
and the ships of the Norémenn flee to Dublin. This Anlaf was 
Anlaf Godfreyson, a Norse king from Dublin.? 

Such then would seem to be the correct rendering of the 
Parker text. Is there any reason to believe that it is incorrect 
as atext? There is only one passage in which there is a serious 
difference between the four texts of the poem. It is in the eighth 
line, where manuscript B has Denum (dat. pl.), while all the 
others have the reading given above. The weight of manuscript 
evidence is then, even on the face of things, against the reading 
of B, and that conclusion is only confirmed by further considera- 
tion of the matter. B like A is almost contemporary, and C and 
D are both of the eleventh century, but Mr. Plummer has shown 
that B and C derive from a common source ® and this at once 


1 8, a. 787. 
* The Annals of Ulster (s. a. 936) speak of this as a battle between Saxons and 
Norsemen. 3 Introduction, § 87. 
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halves the value of the little bit of evidence for Denum. Further, 
the scribe of B gives himself away by making exactly the same 
mistake of anticipating a dative suffix in the tenth line, where 
he writes hedenum for hejenra. Here no one wishes to defend 
his error, and one is fully justified in correcting his reading both 
in this line and in the more disputable Denum in the eighth line.* 

Having established our text and its translation, the next thing 
is to see if they fit the known historical facts. Let us review 
them as summarily as we may. The men of the Five Boroughs 
submitted to Edward the Elder in 924. They remained under 
English rule until at least 934, when, if we may trust the date 
of a rather doubtful charter,? a Witenagemot was held by 
thelstan at Nottingham. In the meantime a disturbing element 
had made itself felt further north. A certain King Regnold 
(O.N. Régnvaldr) had conquered York.* He was the son of one 
Gupferd, or Godfrey, the father of Anlaf Godfreyson.4 This 
Gupferd was a member of the Norse family ruling in Dublin at 
the time.’ It is clear, therefore, that a Norse prince, accompanied 
presumably by Norse followers, had now gained a footing in 
Northumbria. He with his Norse and Danish subjects made 
submission to King Edward, probably some four years before the 
latter’s death, but the trouble in Northumbria continued, only 
to be patched up in 925 by the marriage of Aithelstan’s sister to 
one Sihtric, king of Northumbria. This Sihtric was of the same 
family as Regnold.* He had left Dublin in 920,’ captured Daven- 
port in Cheshire,* and presumably arranged to share the kingship 
of Northumbria with his relative Regnold. He died in 926,° 
and the Annals of Ulster describe him as ‘ king of the black and 
white foreigners ’,’° i.e. Danes and Norsemen. No sooner did 
Sihtric die than we find Athelstan expelling King Gupfers, who 
had come over from Ireland to seize the vacant kingship." 

1 It may also be added that Denum yields very doubtful syntax. The dative 
without a preposition is only very rarely used in the passive construction, and then 
only in prose, and chiefly in passages translated from the Latin. See Sweet, Anglo- 
Saxon Reader, Introduction, § 341, and Wiilfing, Syntax in den Werken Alfreds, 
pp. 140-1. Stress also has been laid on the Anglo-Saxon poetic parallelism which 
we get when we read Denwm. Such parallelism, however, of an instrumental dative 
to a dative governed by a preposition is without parallel in Old English. Syntax 
and poetic usage alike then forbid our attempting to accept the B-text and render it 
as ‘The Five Boroughs were before held down by the Danes by force, under the 
Northmen ’. 

2 See Stevenson’s note in Farrer, Early Yorkshire Charters, i. 1-5. 

3 s. a. 9231 D, E, but the chronology of D and E is very doubtful at this point. 

* 944 A. 

’ The Annals of Ulster (8. a. 933) call him ‘ king of the Norsemen ’. 

* Sitriuc was a grandson of Imhar (ibid. 926) and so was Gothfrith (ibid. 933). 

? Ibid. 919. ‘ 8 Simeon of Durham, Hist. Regum, s. a. 920. 

* 926 D. © 3. a. 926. 

1 Jbid. ‘Gothfrith retired from Athcliath but returned again in six months’, 
i.e. after his expulsion by Zthelstan. 
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We hear nothing further of these Irish-Norse disturbers of the 
peace until 937, though it may well be that Adthelstan’s Scottish 
expedition of 934 was not unconcerned with them. In 937 they 
were in alliance with the Scots and were defeated at Brunanburh. 
Anlaf Godfreyson was now their leader and was presumably 
trying once more to get a hold in Northumbria. On the death of 
A‘thelstan he returned at once to York and was welcomed by the 
Northumbrians.1. He seems to have gone south immediately 
afterwards, and, marching right through the Danelaw, he besieged 
Northampton. That he should not have to lay siege to any of 
the more northerly boroughs makes it clear that they were 
already in the hands of his own people or at least so much 
terrorized as to offer no opposition to his advance. The siege 
of Northampton was a failure, but he was sufficiently certain of 
the position in his rear to go on to Tamworth, destroy that town, 
and, after a general devastation, return to Leicester, where he 
was met by Edmund and his army. So strong, however, was 
Anlaf’s hold upon the Danelaw that the king could do nothing 
but come to an agreement whereby Mercia north of Watling 
Street,i.e.the southern Danelaw as well as Northumbria, remained 
in the hands of a Norse king who ruled them from York. Two 
years later Anlaf Godfreyson died, and was succeeded by Anlaf 
Sihtricsson, the son of the Sihtric named above and therefore 
just as much a Norseman as his predecessor. Edmund, however, 
took advantage of the change of kings, overran Mercia and 
rescued the Five Boroughs from the domination of the Nordémenn, 
from heathen captivity, his victory being sealed by the baptism 
of Anlaf and the confirmation of Regnald, who had, probably 
for political purposes, allowed himself to be ‘ primesigned’ at 
some earlier date.* 

The whole of the preceding narrative makes it clear that 
the poem only fits the facts of the case if we render Nordmenn 
as ‘Norsemen’ and take it to refer to the Norse kings of 
Northumbria,* who had held more or less continuous domination 

? 941 D (really 939). 


* This reconstruction owes much to the paper by Mr. Beaven mentioned at the 
outset. The main object of that paper was, however, to unravel the tangled chronology 
of Edmund’s reign. Concentrating upon that, its author overlooked the true signifi- 
cance of certain of the events which he so skilfully arranged in their right order, and, 
in particular, failed to see the true position as between the Nordmenn and the Danelaw. 
One or two phrases are actually misleading. On p. 2, in direct contradiction of the 
Brunanburh poem, he speaks of ‘Irish Danes’ as taking part in the battle, and on p. 3 he 
similarly speaks of Anlaf as a Danish king. Now Dublin was primarily a Norse colony, 
and though by this time it admittedly included a large number of Danes, all the greater 
Irish annalists speak of its kings as kings of the Norsemen or of the white and black 
foreigners together, and it is only the latest, the scantiest, and least authoritative 
of them, viz. the Annals of Clonmacnoise, which twice call them ‘ kings of the Danes’ 
(s. a. 934 and 937). 


* The main basis of the Scandinavian population here was Danish, going back 
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there during the last twenty years, and who had, at least for the 
last two years, held the southern Danelaw in submission as well. 
How long previous to that they may have terrorized the Five 
Boroughs we do not know. That could only be settled if we knew 
a little more about the events of Aithelstan’s reign, and could, 
in particular, settle the crux of the site of Brunanburh.! We 
may note, further, that the term ‘ heathen’ could at this time 
only be applied with any measure of truth to the Norsemen. 
Their kings were still pagan. They ravaged monasteries in 
Ireland. Anlaf himself died immediately after plundering the 
monastery at Tyningham, and in the same year the men of York 
ravaged Lindisfarne.2 No one would suggest that the Danes 
of the Five Boroughs were capable of this kind of thing at this 
date. It is probable, indeed, that since the beginning of the 
tenth century they had become more or less definitely Christian. 
Odo, the archbishop of York, was himself a Dane, and when 
he intervened in the peace discussions of 939 we may be certain 
that he knew he had the support of a christianized Danish 
population. 

This ‘ heathen’ domination of the Five Boroughs by Norse- 
men is said, however, to have endured lange rage, i.e. (literally) 
‘a long time’. Does this constitute a difficulty? We have 
definite evidence only for a two years’ domination, though there 
are possibilities of its going back at most to 934. Taking the 
term at its face value there might be a difficulty in applying it 
to a period of two or even of seven years, but there would be 
a precisely similar difficulty in applying it to Danish domination 
of the Five Boroughs, as the alternative reading and interpreta- 
tion would require. If Edward the Elder’s reduction of the Five 
Boroughs meant anything at all it meant that English and Danes 
could live in them at least on equal terms, and so long as that 
lasted the phrase ‘ were subject to the Danes by force’ could 
not be applied tothem. The time at which that phrase could first 
have been applied to them is exactly the same as that at which 
the alternative ‘the Danes were subject to the Norsemen by 
force ’ could first have been used, viz. 939, or possibly some other 


date between 934 and 939, and we are in the same difficulty 
as before. 


to the capture of York in 867, but its present rulers were Norse and they presumably 
had with them a goodly number of followers of their own nationality. They were 
in close touch with Norway, as we may see in Heimskringla and Egilssaga. . 

1 In spite of all that has been said in favour of Birrenswark it is difficult to get over 
the statement in the Chronicle poem that after the battle King Constantine came 
north to his own land or of the impression that one gets from the poem in William 


of Malmesbury that the fight took place after the Vikings had —— a long way 
south (ed. Stubbs, i. 145-6). 


2 Simeon of Durham, s. a. 941. 
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The truth of the matter is, however, that lange rage is a 
meaningless cliché. It is only found in poetry, and in every case 
except one its meaning is quite indeterminate.’ The one case 
in which we can measure the time at all definitely is in the case 
of its use in Beowulf, 1. 1257. We are told that ‘an avenger 
(i.e. Grendel’s mother) still lived after the monster (i.e. Grendel), 
a “long time” after the troublous care (i.e. the care which had 
arisen in Heorot from Grendel’s raids) ’. Nowit is clear from the 
poem itself that Grendel’s mother came to take vengeance just 
twenty-four hours after her son’s death. As Professor Chambers 
notes in his edition,” the higher critics, troubled by lange jrage 
as applied to twenty-four hours, have used it as an argument in 
favour of patchwork authorship. The real truth is that from the 
temporal point of view the phrase is entirely meaningless, and 
our last difficulty in accepting the view that the redemption was 
one of Danish boroughs from Norse domination is removed. 

Have we, apart from the records already discussed, any other 
evidence of Norse as distinct from Danish settlement in the 
Danelaw ? There are two quite definite pieces of evidence which 
can be adduced in support of this view. The first is from place- 
names, the second is archaeological. 

In the Danelaw Normanton and Normanby are fairly common 
as place-names. There are at least two Normantons in Yorkshire, 
three in Derbyshire, two in Leicestershire, one in Lincolnshire, 
five in Nottinghamshire, and one in Rutland. There are three 
Normanbys in the North Riding and four in Lincolnshire. The 
old forms show that these are ‘ bys’ and ‘ tuns’ of the Nordmenn 
(in most cases) or of a man named Noréman. There are no such 
Normanbys or Normantons in Cumberland, Westmorland, or 
Lancashire. That is, there are a good many places named after 
the Nordmenn in districts which were in the main Danish and none 
in those which were almost entirely Norse. The only natural 
and indeed the only possible explanation of these facts is to believe 
that all the settlements of Norémenn were settlements of Norsemen, 
and that, where everybody was Norse, it would be purposeless 
to call a place Normanton or Normanby, but where they were 


* The only epithets used with Jrage in Old English poetry are Lytle, lange, and ealle. 
Lytle is found once in a rendering of the Psalms, ealle is fairly common, lange, apart from 
the one case cited in the text above, is used of the length of the reign of King Beowulf 
(not the hero), of which we know nothing (Beowulf 54), of the time that Cain’s 
demonic descendants fought against God (ibid. 115), of the time which Noah had 
to wait for the flood after making the ark (Genesis 1426), of the period during which 
Sodom and Gomorrah had insulted God (ibid. 2543), of the period of Abraham’s sojourn 
in Philistia (ibid. 2843), of the duration of Nebuchadnezzar’s exile among the wild 
beasts (Daniel 572), and of the time during which the bodies of the patriarchs lay 
buried in the plains of Mamre (Andreas 791). See Grein, Sprachschatz der Angel- 
sdchsischen Dichter, ed. Kohler, s. v. 

2 p. 44, 
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in a small minority amid an alien race it would be quite natural 
so to describe them. With these would go two Irbys in Lincoln- 
shire, Little and Kirk Ireton in Derbyshire, and Irton in the 
North Riding, which must have been so called from Vikings 
from Ireland who would probably be of Norse rather than of 
Danish descent. 

There is one further piece of place-name evidence. We have 
in Yorkshire a series of place-names, Arras, Arram, Airy Holme, 
Eryholme, Argam, which on the basis of their early forms can 
all be shown to go back to the nominative or dative plural of 
0.W.Sc. erg, ‘a shealing’, ‘a pasture-farm’. Now this word 
is a Scandinavian loan-word from Old Irish, and its presence in 
Yorkshire, especially in the East Riding, can only be explained 
on the assumption that there had been a considerable influx of 
Irish-Norse Vikings into the Danelaw. 

On the archaeological side Professor Collingwood has taught 
us the importance of distinguishing in the Scandinavian crosses 
in Yorkshire two distinct types of ornamentation, the Jellinge 
or Danish and the Norse which owed its inspiration to Irish 
schools of art.1 Place-names and archaeology unite then in 
supporting the evidence of the poem which forms the main 
theme of this paper and in reminding us of the danger of 
underestimating Norse influence in the Danelaw. 

ALLEN MAWER. 


The English Bishops at the Lateran Council of 1139 


IN an interesting note under the above heading in the January 
number ” of this Review, Mr. Reginald Poole discusses the identity 
of the bishop who, among the five bishops allowed by Stephen 
to go to Rome in 1139, is designated as ‘ Rofensis’ by Richard 
of Hexham,’ a blank space being left for his name, and by John 
of Hexham as ‘ episcopus Roffensis ’, with nothing to show that 
a word is omitted. Bishop Stubbs in his Registrum gives no 
consecration to Rochester after the death of Bishop John, 
formerly archdeacon of Canterbury, on 22 June 1137, until that 
of Ascelin, which he assigns to 1142 on the authority of a profes- 
sion roll, and of which no other notice is known. John Thorpe 
asserts that during this vacancy of the see the bishopric was for 


* See Some Early Yorkshire Crosses (Thoresby Society Miscellanea, vol. xxii. 
267-338) ; Angles, Danes, and Norsemen in the District of Huddersfield (Tolson 
Memorial Museum Publications, 1921); and an unprinted lecture given at the 1922 
meeting of the British Association. 

2 p. 61 above. 

5 As Mr. Poole in stating the question to be solved gives full references to his 
authorities I will not take up space by repeating them. 
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three years administered by John, bishop of Séez (d. 1144). 
Wharton does not allow any long period of vacancy, and main- 
tains that after the death of Bishop John (1137) another John, 
a monk [canon] of Séez, was consecrated to Rochester. Mr. Poole 
considers Wharton’s the ‘more reasonable statement’, and 
accepts a Bishop John (II) as the ‘ Roffensis’ of the Hexham 
writers. With due respect to the judgement of so eminent 
a scholar I venture to differ from him. He considers that in the 
face of Richard of Hexham’s comment that only five bishops 
and four abbots were allowed to go to Rome ‘ pro omnibus 
episcopis et abbatibus Angliae’ it is impossible to admit that 
one of the bishops was a Norman bishop. He seems to me to 
press Richard’s words too far; they do not, I think, preclude 
the possibility of one of the bishops being the occupant of a 
Norman see, especially if he was at the time administering an 
English bishopric sede vacante. As regards John, bishop of Séez, 
himself, Mr. Poole shows from various notices that he held 
a prominent position in English affairs during the reign of 
Henry I and the early years of that of Stephen. His adherence 
to Stephen was of great political importance in Normandy, for 
besides such power as he possessed as bishop of Séez, he was 
a nephew of John, bishop of Lisieux ! (d. 1141), another of whose 
nephews was Arnulf, the able and vigorous archdeacon of Séez,’ 
who succeeded his uncle as bishop of Lisieux in spite of the violent 
opposition of Geoffrey of Anjou.* In ecclesiastical affairs he 
had already made himself a name, for in the reign of Henry I 
he had successfully carried through the reform of his chapter, 
though his uncle at Lisieux and Bishop Geoffrey at Chartres had 
failed in a like attempt.* It would, then, be a wise step if Stephen 
gratified him by the grant of the administration of an English 
bishopric, of which the see was vacant. 

But was the see of Rochester vacant in 1139, or was the 
‘ Roffensis ’ of the Hexham writers a John of Séez who had been 
consecrated to that see? Some indication that Richard of 
Hexham was aware that ‘ Rofensis’ held a different position 
from that of the other three bishops who accompanied Arch- 
bishop Theobald may perhaps be discerned in the ‘et’ by 
which he joins them to him—‘ Teobaldus quoque Cantuariensis 
archiepiscopus et [blank] Rofensis et Simon Wigornensis, Rogerus 
Coventrensis, Robertus Execestrensis’. And that accurate 
chronicler John of Worcester, while naming these three English 
bishops as accompanying the archbishop, leaves out, as Mr. Poole 
observes, ‘ Roffensis’ altogether. A far more convincing reason 
for rejecting Wharton’s statement, and with it Mr. Poole’s 


» Rob. Torig., ed. Howlett, Rolls Ser., p. 149. * Jbid., p. 142. 
3 §. Bernard, Ep. 348. * Rob. Torig., u. 8., p. 149. 
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supposed bishop, John [IT], is afforded by Henry of Huntingdon, 
to whose letter Ad Walterum, De Contemptu Mundi, Mr. Poole 
does not refer. In the earliest edition of that letter, written in 
1135, the archdeacon in giving lists of bishops of his own time 
writes : 

Fuit etiam tempore nostro Ingulfus praesul Rovecestrensis ; post quem 


Radulfus; post quem Ernulfus. Hi omnes exinaniti sunt. Nunc autem 
sedet Iohannes mox periturus.’ 


In a later edition, ascribed to 1145 or thereabout,” he brings his 
lists up to date and writes of Rochester : 


Fuit etiam tempore nostro Ingulfus praesul Rovecestrensis ; post quem 
Radulfus ; post quem Arnulfus; deinde Iohannes. Hi omnes exinaniti 
sunt. Nunc autem sedet mox Ascelinus periturus.® 


He therefore knew nothing of a John [II] of Séez. But it may 
be objected that a writer bringing his old work up to date is 
liable to make mistakes, and that Henry may have overlooked 
a John [II], the ‘ Roffensis’ of the Hexham writers. Such a 
mistake is scarcely possible in this case, for he must have been 
personally acquainted with the bishop described as ‘ Roffensis ’. 
He, too, went to Rome in 1139, and on that occasion visited 
Bec, where Robert of Torigni was then a monk. Robert showed 
him a book—the peculiar interest attaching to the incident 
does not concern us here—and a summary of that book forms 
the contents of Henry’s letter Ad Warinum, De Regibus Britonum. 
Robert used that letter as an appendix to the prologue of his 
chronicle, making some interpolations in it. From one of these 
we learn that Henry left Bec for Rome in company with Theobald.* 
He must then have known ‘ Roffensis ’ and the other companions 
of the archbishop. English bishops were not so commonly to 
be met with in the twelfth century as they are now, and if 
‘Roffensis ’ had been a bishop of Rochester Henry would not 
have forgotten his existence when a few years later he was 
revising his letter. On these grounds I submit that the see of 
Rochester was vacant from 1137 to 1142, that Thorpe’s assertion, 
based, as Mr. Poole says, ‘ on what appears to be a late Rochester 
register’ that for three years the bishopric was administered 
by John, bishop of Séez, is probably correct, and that he is the 
‘Roffensis’ of the Hexham writers. One difficulty remains, 
and though to my mind it does not invalidate my argument, I 
regret that I cannot solve it to my own satisfaction. Mr. Poole 
says that a Norman bishop administering the see would not be 
called bishop of Rochester. As a general proposition that is of 
1 Hen. Hunt., ed. Arnold, Rolls Ser., p. 315 n. 


* Ibid., Introd. xiii. * Ibid., p. 315. 
* Rob. Torig., ed. Howlett, Rolls Ser., pp. 65-6. 
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course true, but as Richard apparently wrote very near the date 
at which his chronicle ends, the latter part of 1139, may he not 
have known that one of the bishops who went to Rome in that 
year had the rule and the emoluments of the bishopric of Rochester, 
and knowing nothing further about him, neither his name nor 
his position in regard to the see, may have styled him ‘ Rofensis’ 
for lack of definite information? That Prior John some years 
later used the same term may surely be ascribed to carelessness. 
Writing with his predecessor’s work before him, as we may assume 
it was, he did not take the trouble to ascertain who Richard’s 
* Rofensis ’ was. Witu1amM Hont. 


[Mr. Poole writes that he was in error in attributing the address of 
John of Salisbury’s ep. lvi, Nigello Eliensi epis., to Dr. Giles. He has since 
found that, though it is absent from the older Paris manuscript, it is added 
in the margin of the fourteenth-century manuscript of John’s letters in 
the University Library at Cambridge, Ii. ii. 21. Meanwhile a correspon- 
dence with Dr. Hunt has convinced him that the letter was in fact written 
by Gilbert Foliot and that, like it, Gilbert’s ep. Ixxix refers to the Lateran 
Council of 1139. But a discussion of this question, in regard to which he 
has arrived at a different conclusion from that which Mr. Round proposed 
in his Geoffrey de Mandeville, must be reserved for the edition of John of 
Salisbury’s Historia Pontificalis, which is in active preparation and in 
which he has received most valuable assistance from Dr. Hunt. 

With regard to the arguments in Dr. Hunt’s note printed above, 
Mr. Poole willingly admits their force, but he thinks that in the defective- 
ness of the evidence the suggestion which he made (ante, pp. 61 seq.) is 
still worth considering. } 





‘Lost Lives’ of St. Louis of Toulouse 


AN interesting example of the way in which the neglect of 
the precise meaning of a word may lead to the perpetuation of 
an historical error is furnished by the case of the ‘ lost lives’ 
of St. Louis of Toulouse. From the seventeenth century onwards 
writers have asserted that the life of St. Louis was written by 
four of his contemporaries. The origin of this notion is to be 
found in the account of St. Louis given in Pietro Ridolfi’s Histo- 
riarum Seraphicae Religionis Liber Primus. This book contains 
the following sentences : 


Testantur F. Franciscus Scarerius, Episcopus Segetanus, F. Petrus 
Episcopus Epulanus, & F. Fortius, eius comites indiuidui, qui eum ante 
familiariter nouerant, se in eo nihil vspiam audiuisse vel vidisse, quod 
saperet peccatum mortale. . . . Testatur F. Gulielmus de 8. Marcello, quod 
multoties tentauit Episcopatum cedere. 


1 Venice, 1586, pp. 121 and 121¥, 
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Now the use of the verb festari alone should make it quite 
clear that the persons thus referred to by Ridolfi are witnesses 
in the process of canonization of St. Louis, and Ridolfi expressly 
states that the document is preserved by the friars minor of Venice, 
and that he has made it, together with the bull of canonization 
preserved at Bologna, the basis of his brief summary of the life 
of the saint.'_ There is here nothing, on the face of it, likely to 
lead to error, except that the names of the two bishoprics are 
obvious misreadings, for history knows of no sees called Segetanus 
and Epulanus. Yet these two sentences of Ridolfi are the source 
whence has sprung the completely false idea that ‘ F. Franciscus 
Scarerius, Episcopus Segetanus, F. Petrus Episcopus Epulanus, 
F. Fortius, and F. Gulielmus de 8. Marcello’, all four wrote 
lives of St. Louis. 

The persons chiefly responsible for perpetuating the mistake 
are the two seventeenth-century Franciscan writers, Arthur Du 
Monstier and Luke Wadding. The former in his Martyrologium 
Franciscanum,* speaking of St. Louis, says, ‘ Vitam eius descrip- 
serunt Frater Franciscus Scarerius, Episcopus Segetanus, 
F. Petrus Episcopus Epulanus & F. Fortius; comites eius 
individui: F. Gulielmus de 8. Marcello. ...’ It is obvious that 
Du Monstier’s source for this statement is Ridolfi and not the 
process of canonization itself. The four names given are exactly 
the same dubious forms as those written by Ridolfi; had Du 
Monstier had access to the process there seems no reason why he 
should have spelt them in precisely the same way. What is not 
so plain is whether Du Monstier really thought that these friars 
had written lives of St. Louis, or whether he realized, from 
Ridolfi’s use of testari, that they were merely witnesses. His 
employment of the verb describere leaves his statement open to 
either interpretation. But, be that as it may, the important 
point is that the effect of his statement has been to make Du 
Monstier the chief authority for the oft-repeated assertion that 
the three comites individui and William of St. Marcel were the 
authors of four different lives of St. Louis of Toulouse. 

Luke Wadding, in the Annales Minorum,*® under the date 
1298, has no hesitation in asserting ‘ Scripserunt eius vitam frater 
Franciscus Scarerius Episcopus Segetanus’, &c., &c. Apparently 
the exact meaning of the verb testari has no significance for 
Wadding. Coming to the nineteenth century, we find Sbaralea, 
the compiler of the supplement to Wadding’s Scriptores Ordinis 
Minorum,’ copying out this statement of Du Monstier and 
Wadding as his ground for the inclusion of the four friars above 
named among his long list of Franciscan writers. Ridolfi is 

1 p. 1227, * August, xix, § 3. Paris, 1638. 

* iv. 407, n. 23. Rome, 1732. * Rome, 1806, pp. 239, 284, 323, 593. 
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quoted also, it is true, but Sbaralea, in his turn, ignores the 
meaning of testantur, testatur. All the same, the good man is 
puzzled by these four writers. About Fortius he volunteers the 
information that he was a Frenchman. ‘ Franciscus Scarerius’ 
presents greater difficulties. Sbaralea finds ‘ Segetanus ’ strange ; 
should it not, he asks, rather be Aegitanus or Egitanus (i.e. Idanna 
in Portugal)? He is obliged to confess ‘dubius est mihi iste 
Scriptor’. It is the same with ‘ Petrus Episcopus Epulanus’, 
Sbaralea knows that no such see as Epulanus ever existed, and 
tries to make it Esculanus, Insulanus, or Isclanus (Ascoli Puglia, 
Isola, or Ischia), the two latter places being Neapolitan bishoprics, 
and held in 1311 and 1306 respectively by a Friar Peter. As for 
William of St. Marcel, Sbaralea hazards the suggestion that he is 
identical with the anonymous author of the life of St. Louis, 
published at Antwerp by Sedulius, in 1602. He has, however, 
no proofs to bring forward in support of his theory. .The error 
is repeated as late as 1898 both in the Bullarium Franciscanum ' 
and in M. Hauréau’s article on Guillaume de Saint-Marcel in the 
Histoire Littéraire de la France.” 

The extraordinary fact that neither Wadding nor Du Monstier 
makes use of the four lives, nor states where he saw them, is 
indeed noticed by Pinius, the eighteenth-century editor of the 
life of St. Louis, in the Acta Sanctorum.* As he pertinently 
remarks, Wadding names at least three contemporary lives, 
but uses for his account of Louis only the anonymous life 
published by Sedulius. For his part, he could find no trace of 
any such lives. Nor is this surprising, since they never existed. 

A glance at the process of canonization of St. Louis does, of 
course, clear up the whole error of the four ‘lost lives’. This 
document, which, according to Ridolfi*’ was in the possession 
of the friars minor of Venice in 1586, seems to have been entirely 
unknown to Franciscan writers and hagiographers, such as the 
Bollandists, during the next three hundred years. It now forms 
part of the Campori Collection in the Biblioteca Estense, at 
Modena. By the great kindness of the prior of the college of 
St. Bonaventura, at Quaracchi, a society well known for its 
valuable work of editing documents dealing with the Franciscan 
order and kindred matters, I have been allowed to acquire a copy 
of the process, which the college has had printed for the first 
time, and which will be published, in due course, by the Quaracchi 
Press. It rec :ds the testimony of twenty witnesses to St. Louis's 
claims to sa: >tity, and among them we find the following : 

5. Friar Fortis de Ordine Fratrum Minorum. 

12. Gulielmus de Sancto Marcello ordinis fratrum Minorum. 


1 Tom. v, ed. Eubel, Rome, 1898, nos. 53, 102. 2 Tom. xxxii, pp. 284-5. 
5 Av rust, iii. 805. Antwerp, 1737. * Op. cit. p. 122%. 
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19. Reverendus frater et dominus Fr. Petrus Scarrerii episcopus 
Repollanus de Ordine fratrum Minorum. 

20. Reverendus pater et dominus fr. Franciscus episcopus Gagetanus, 
de ordine fratrum Minorum. 


Here, then, are the four supposed authors. Of the first two it 
is not necessary to speak, but a few words may be said about 
Peter and Francis, since Ridolfi, if not responsible for the error 
of Wadding and his followers, is certainly to blame for the 
trouble he has given by his careless transcription of their names 
and sees. Peter Scarerius was the tutor and afterwards com- 
panion of St. Louis, who mentions him in his will. He was made 
bishop of Rapolla, a Neapolitan see near to Melfi, in 1308, and 
died in 1316. Francis le Brun filled the same offices in regard 
to the bishop of Toulouse as Peter Scarerius, and is also remem- 
bered in the saint’s will. He was appointed to the see of Gaeta 
in 1306, and died in 1321. Both men were chaplains and trusted 
councillors of King Robert of Naples. 


MarGARET R. TOYNBEE. 


Richard II and the Death of the Duke of Gloucester 


Tue following document may be of interest in connexion 
with Mr. Stamp’s note on this subject,’ though it cannot be 
regarded as a solution of the problem. Thomas duke of Gloucester 
held the office of constable of England, to which the earl of 
Rutland, afterwards duke of Albemarle, was appointed as soon 
as Gloucester was arrested. Rutland’s appointment, during the 
king’s pleasure, is dated 12 July 1397, the day after Gloucester’s 
arrest.2_ The petition printed here, which appears to have been 
submitted nearly eighteen months later, is an application for 
a grant of the office for life. It was not granted till 6 January 
1399, but it definitely asks for the patent to be antedated to the 
9 September in the twenty-first year (1397). The grant was at 
first entered in the Patent Roll of the twenty-second year, under 
the date of 9 September 1398.* The mistake was soon discovered, 
as this entry is marked ‘ Vacated because at another time in the 
twenty-first year’, and the grant is entered under the required 
date in the last roll of the twenty-first year.‘ Another petition 
from the same applicant, also relating to the constableship,° 
also asks for a patent antedated to 10 September 1397. This is 
minuted as being granted on 22 November 1398, but the corre- 
sponding entry on the Patent Roll is dated 10 September 1398.° 


1 pp. 249 ff., above. 2 Cal. of Patent Rolls, p. 171. 


3 Ibid., p. 423, * Ibid., p. 359, 
5 Ancient Petitions, 2202. * Cal. of Patent Rolls, p. 505. 
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The duke of Albemarle was at this time high in the royal 
favour, and some of his household were afterwards stated to 
have been concerned in the murder.! It is certainly remarkable 
that he is found applying for a confirmation to himself of 
Gloucester’s former office (though he avoids naming Gloucester 
as his predecessor), and asking for the patent to be dated the 
day after the duke’s confession, which was very probably the 
day of the murder. The official date of Gloucester’s death was 
stated in April 1398 to have been the Saturday before St. Lambert, 
i.e. 17 September,? although by the reports given out before- 
hand he was believed by Rikhill and others to have died on 
25 or 26 August. Whether Albemarle’s choice of this date for 
his patent is proof of his complicity in the murder or of his 
complete innocence must be determined by those who have 
made a special study of the period: but the petition is one 
which ought not to be overlooked in any attempt to-solve this 
still mysterious affair. R. L. ATKINSON. 


Ancient Petitions, no. 7611 


Ista peticio concessa est per dominum Regem die lune proxima post 
festum sancti Edwardi confessoris anno xxij®. 


Please a nostre tresredote sieur le Roi grauntier a son humble liege 
et nurri Edward deverwik qil soit Constable dangleterre ove tous les 
fees gages libertees franchises profites emolimentes et commoditees qeconges 
a la Constablerie dangleterre appartenantes ou regardantes en qeconge 
maner a avoir user et tenir a vostre dit humble liege et nurri a terme 
de sa vie ausi franchement entierement honurablement et pleinement 
come le Conte de Northampton qi darrein morust ou aucun autre devant 
ou apres lavoit usoit et tenoit devant cez heures a cause ou occasion de 
qeconges terres seignuries ou droites heritablement ou en aucun autre 
maner geconge : et enoutre de vostre habundante grace grauntier a vostre 
dit humble liege et nurri touz maners de fees meynprises obligacions 
dettes duetees peynes forfaitures amerciementes defautes profites emoli- 
mentes et commodites qeconges duez forfaitez ou adjuggiez en vostre 
courte de chivalerie du dit office de tout temps passe tange encea{ux] 
ungore aient levez ne pleinement executes et ge vos honurables lettres 
patentes si plest a vostre roiale mageste eut affaires portent date de le 
neofisme jour de Septembre lan de vostre regne vint et primer. 





The Irish Free Trade Agitation of 1779 


Iv is unnecessary to deal at any length by way of introduc- 
tion with the general circumstances in which the following 
documents were composed, as the incidents which led to the repeal 
of the Irish commerical restraints are well known to historical 

t Rot. Parl, iii, 452. * Ibid., p. 323. 
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students. The general economic depression from which Ireland 
suffered throughout the first eighty years of the eighteenth 
century was aggravated about the year 1775 by the failure of 
the only two industries which oppressive legislation had per- 
mitted to flourish, namely the linen and provision industries. 
The crisis in these two industries, which was the result of the 
American War, was followed by extremely serious consequences, 
not alone to the industries themselves, but to the Irish landed 
interest and working classes in general. The acute commercial 
and industrial depression which thus arose had an injurious effect 
on the public finances of the country ; the revenue was insufficient 
to defray the expenditure ; loans could be raised only on prohibi- 
tive terms ; and the Irish exchequer was saved from bankruptcy 
by the advance by the Bank of England of a large sum secured 
on the Irish debentures. 

This desperate situation had one good result, in that it 
disturbed the apathy of the sufferers, and gave rise to an agitation 
for the repeal of the restraints which were strangling Irish industry 
and commerce. The condition of Ireland was made the subject 
of discussion in both the British and Irish parliaments, and Lord 
Buckinghamshire, the lord lieutenant, strongly advised the 
British government to introduce ameliorative legislation. The 
British house of commons passed a series of resolutions so favour- 
able to Ireland that it aroused a storm of hostile feeling among 
the English manufacturing classes, in the face of which the 
government dared not proceed to translate its good intentions 
into action. The situation in Ireland, however, grew worse 
from day to day, and Lord Buckinghamshire’s dispatches became 
more and more disquieting. In the end, Lord North succeeded 
in passing two half-measures, which partially repealed the com- 
mercial restraints but did not go nearly far enough to remedy the 
distress in Ireland, which had by that time become desperate. 

Despairing of obtaining constitutional redress the Irish 
popular leaders now had recourse to an unconstitutional agita- 
tion, and the early months of 1779 witnessed the growth of the 
movement for the non-importation of British goods and the 
enrolment of the Irish volunteers. These new developments gave 
rise to much uneasiness in the mind of the lord lieutenant, who 
continued to urge, with ever-increasing emphasis, the need for 
immediate measures of redress. The British government was 
by this time quite awake to the fact that something must be done, 
and it took the sensible step of seeking to obtain the best Irish 
advice upon the situation. It was in response to this invitation 
for advice that the documents now printed were composed. 
On 18 May Lord Weymouth wrote to Lord Buckinghamshire : 
‘I cannot doubt that your Excellency will direct your most 
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serious thought to this important matter, and that you will 
transmit to me your opinions together with such information and 
materials as may lead to the forming of a proper judgment on 
a point of such serious concern to the welfare of the people of 
Ireland’; and on 23 May Lord Buckinghamshire, in his reply, 
assured Lord Weymouth that his ‘ best endeavours should be used 
to obtain the fullest information upon the important matters 
therein mentioned, together with such materials as may lead to 
a proper judgment on a point of such serious concern’. On 
27 May Lord Buckinghamshire further wrote that he had com- 
municated the address of the British house of lords on the condi- 
tion of Ireland to several persons of the first rank and consequence 
in Ireland, and had desired them to deliver their opinions and 
sentiments thereon, and that he had made the same communica- 
tion to the commissioners of the revenue, desiring them imme- 
diately to take this very important matter into their most serious 
consideration, and prepare such accounts of the trade and manu- 
factures of Ireland, as would show in what particulars and propor- 
tions they had declined, with their opinion of the causes thereof, 
and how the same might be remedied, together with all such 
materials as might enable the British parliament to form a proper 
judgement on a point of such high concern as the welfare of the 
kingdom of Ireland. On the following day he communicated 
his own opinion on the matter in a letter which is printed in 
Grattan’s Life of Grattan. 

The gentlemen for whose advice the lord lieutenant had 
asked were in no hurry to commit themselves to an opinion. 
‘The gentlemen to whom application has been made for their 
sentiments’, he wrote to Lord George Germain on 2 June, 
‘ will linger in the formally delivering them, but the necessity of 
expedition shall be represented. The Commissioners of the 
Revenue, from whom the fullest and most authentic information 
is to be expected, have expressed the necessity of their being 
allowed time for investigation and deliberation’ ;* and on 
8 June he wrote to Lord Weymouth : 


Your Lordship has already been acquainted that the Commissioners 
of the Revenue require some time for the drawing up the papers expected 
from them upon this important occasion. My application to all the 
principal servants of the Crown for their respective sentiments has also 
been mentioned, but these sentiments will be delayed, and, when given, 
stated very cautiously, except by the gentlemen who will probably recom- 
mend universal indulgence to the commerce of Ireland. 


On 12 June he told Lord Weymouth in a further letter : 
It concerns me to have but too much reason to apprehend that the con- 


1 Vol. i, p. 349. 2 Stopford Sackville Papers, i. 246. 
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cessions proposed by the gentlemen applied to will be very extensive, even 
from those who are conscious of their inadmissibility. The occasional 
favour of government cannot induce men to incur the odium of their 
country at a crisis which they deem critical for the attainment of their 
objects. 


The opinions were delivered during June and July, and were 
duly forwarded to London. In September the lord lieutenant 
obtained from Lord Lifford a second memorandum in the form 
of a criticism of the other opinions that had been furnished. This 
document was never forwarded to London, as appears from a 
letter from Sir Richard Heron to Sir Stanier Porter of 25 October 
1779, and from a letter from Lord Hillsborough to Lord Bucking- 
hamshire of 1 December 1779 ; and the only copy known to be in 
existence perished in the destruction of the Irish Public Record 
Office last year. The other documents, copies of which were pre- 
served in the Irish Public Record Office and the London Record 
Office, are now printed for the first time. They were drawn 
upon by Froude and Lecky, both of whom called attention to 
their historical value.' 

All the opinions obtained by the government are printed 
below, with the exception of those of the primate (Lord Rokeby), 
the chief justice of the common pleas (Marcus Paterson), and John 
Hely-Hutchinson. The opinions delivered by Lord Rokeby and 
Paterson are omitted because they contain nothing of the slightest 
interest or value, and that of Hely-Hutchinson because there 
is nothing in it which was not afterwards printed in his famous 
book, The Commercial Restraints, of which it seems to have 
been the first draft. The other opinions are printed in full with 
the exception of the formal preliminary and concluding para- 
graphs. Some pages of statistical information and some appen- 
dixes of statistics are omitted from the opinion of the commis- 
sioners of the revenue. The documents are arranged in chrono- 
logical order, according to their date of composition. 

GrorGE O'BRIEN. 


Opinion of Sir Lucius O’ Brien 
28th May 1779 

The Marquess of Rockingham in his Speech which furnished the 
immediate Occasion for my Lord President’s Address, after stating the 
Discontents and the Distresses of Ireland, seemed to point at the Removal 
of certain Restraints imposed on the Trade of Ireland by English Acts 
of Parliament as the proper.and most effectual Remedy. But His Majesty’s 
Ministers in Great Britain (I presume) wish to know from your Excellency, 
not only, which of these Restraints bear hardest on this Country, but also, 
whether by the removal of them, or any of them, these Discontents may 


1 The English in Ireland, ii. 223; History of Ireland in the Eighteenth Century, 
i. 173. 
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be effectually put an End to, the Distresses removed and Ireland once more 
rendered capable of being serviceable to herself and to Great Britain. 

‘That Commercial Graces will be extended to Ireland, worthy of His 
Majesty’s Paternal Affection for this loyal Kingdom, worthy of the Peerage 
of England which has condescended to be our Intercessor, and in some 
degree proportionable to the greatness of that Distress in which we are 
at present involved in the Quarrel of Great Britain, I can entertain no doubt 
of; The further those Graces shall be extended towards restoring to Ire- 
land that freedom of Trade which she enjoyed without interuption from 
her first Submission to England untill the oppressive Administration of 
Charles the Second, I must consider as so much the more beneficial to 
both Countries ; for the Strength, the Trade and the Wealth of Ireland as 
substantially belong to Great Britain, as those of Yorkshire or of any other 
County do belong to her. 

If the whole of this Concession may be considered as too much at one 
Time, yet might we not expect now, that we should be permitted to import 
Plantation Commodities directly into this Kingdom ; and that we might 
be indulged in such low Branches of the Woolen Manufacture, and to such 
Markets as we have all along enjoyed permissively and by connivance tho’ 
against the Letter of the British Law, and which, England seems to have 
lost entirely. 

How far the first of these is necessary to the Revenue of Ireland, to 
the restoration of an adequate circulation amongst us, and even to the 
Credit of your Lordship’s own Administration, I have taken the liberty 
frequently of submitting to your consideration. 

But my Lord I presume to say that tho’ all those Advantages I have 
mentioned had been granted to us, they would neither remove the Distresses 
nor (in my Apprehension) the Discontents of this Country, without a great 
variety of operative Regulations in this Kingdom, many of which should 
by no means be postponed till the Meeting of our Parliament, but rather 
should be entered on immediately. Great and important Advantages in 
Trade were granted to us in the last Session of the British Parliament, 
which nevertheless have not produced the smallest Benefit to Ireland, 
and both your Lordship and the Ministry in England have been deprived 
of the Credit and the Gratitude which should have resulted from their 
Operation. Without those Regulations, I now allude to, they never can 
produce their proper Effect ; and indeed of this I was so fully convinced, 
that immediately after passing the Acts for the Benefit of the Trade of 
Ireland in 1778, I took the Liberty of offering my Services on the Occasion 
to Sir Richard Heron, and that I would even remove my Family to Dublin 
that I might more closely attend to this favourite Object. 


Opinion of Lord Lifford 


Wednesday 9th June 1779 
The promoting the Common Strength Wealth and Commerce of both 
these His Majesty’s Kingdoms of Great Britain and Ireland, is a great 
and divine Work, every Man in Office or out of Office owes his best Assis- 
tance to it. I lament that I can afford it but little. It requires much 
Reflection, the coolest most dispationate and impartial Consideration, the 
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most diligent and most laborious Investigation, to come at the Causes of 
that seeming Decay and Waste which like a Disease has for a number of 
Years been wearing down and weakning this Country, and has at length 
produced the present Cry and Appearance of Distress and to point out 
a Remedy is infinitely above the Compass of my Mind and I believe above 
that of any one Man, it requires that Contribution of Thought, that variety 
of Knowledge, that communication of Sentiments and that effort, that 
separately and unitedly is to be had from several, and those the most 
knowing and conversant in Public Affairs and in the internal Circumstances 
of both Kingdoms, and of the most temperate Minds and soundest Judg- 
ment. When I look back to the State of this Country only ten or eleven 
Years ago, and compare it with the present State of Things I see a mighty 
Difference. The Treasury was in great Credit and every Thing was well 
paid. The Trade and Manufactures were such as to afford to my Eye 
(which indeed could only look upon the Surface) an appearance of Ease, 
and Prosperity, and there was not as I recollect any Thing of that Public 
and Private Distress that is now felt. Upon this view of Things I have been 
endeavouring from the Impressions of my own Mind and from what I have 
been able to collect from the Sentiments and Opinions of others to find out 
the Causes of this great Difference. The great Drains by Pensions and by 
the Remittances to Absentees and considerable Appointments to useless 
nominal Employments, High Rents, Local and Grand Jury Assessments, 
which last are now grown, and that of late Years, to so large a Sum as 
one hundred and thirty thousand Pounds per Annum, and which fall 
heavy on the lower Orders of People, the loss of the American Trade and 
some other Particulars are assigned as Causes, but when I examine them 
they appear to me inadequate. As to the Drains by Pensions and by 
Remittances to Absentees they existed pretty much in the same way at the 
Time that I have been looking back to, and there was at that Time a Drain 
and a very great One indeed of no less than three hundred thousand Pounds 
per Annum which at that Time and until the Year 1773 or 1774 went 
out of this Kingdom for Corn, but this no longer exists, and has not only 
ceased, I believe from the Year 1774, but from the Article of Corn, Money 
has I believe every Year been brought into the Kingdom. The Drains by 
Pensions and useless Employments may be reformed by a review of them, 
and that by Absentees counteracted; as to the High Rents and local 
Taxes, they may add to the Causes probably of that Distress that is felt, 
but cannot go a great way in making that Difference which I have taken 
Notice of. As to the American War this Country feels something in 
Common with Great Britain, but I believe upon pretty good Information 
that the Loss of a Clandestine Woollen Trade to a considerable Amount 
carried on to America has been greatly Felt by the Woollen Manufac- 
turers, and this may, for what I know go a considerable way towards the 
great present Distress, that is say’d to have come upon that Body of 
People. However, all these and others that I have heard of, as Causes, 
are not in my Mind adequate to the Difference of the Times, the great 
Cause, or some great Cause, lies probably much deeper. The Seeds 
of that Decay, which has brought Us to our present State, may have 
been sown long ago and might possibly be acting at the Period to 
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which I have been looking back. In truth I am afraid there may be 
some radical Cause not yet sufficiently noticed or understood. As to 
the Remedy for the present Evils, I am afraid no adequate one will be 
found, till the People of both Kingdoms shall be brought to that temper, 
that benignity of Heart, that Liberality of Mind, and that equal and just 
Sense of Things, as shall dispose them to think of this great Subject as 
Citizens of the World, with an Indifference whether a great Manufacture 
of the Empire be carryed on in the County of York or in the County of 
Down, and as one People under one King, one Constitution, with one and 
the same Religion as the National one, and as bound to promote one End, 
the Good and Welfare of all. I wished, Sir, to have been more Particular, - 
and to have contributed towards something immediately to be done. 
I observe, with Concern, that the People are moved, some Degree of 
fermentation has taken Place, tho’ not such as greatly to alarm me, but 
so as to make it Wise and necessary in my Mind immediately to do some- 
thing, if possibly it can be done, towards quieting the Minds of the People. 
What may be the proper Measure is too great for me. I will however 
in the present State of Things, and under the near Approach of the Con- 
clusion of the present Session of Parliament in Great Britain, venture to 
suggest it for Consideration, whether it may not be wise to think with 
Effect of some Resolution in each House of Parliament before the Session 
Closes, that shall be so formed as to afford some Assurance to the People 
of this Country, and as may conduce to the Discussion of this Weighty 
Business by such Persons and in such Way as His Majesty shall in His 
great Wisdom see meet and fitting. 


Opinion of Henry Flood 
10th June 1779 

I have accordingly had the Honor to give it a very serious Consideration, 
and the more I have Considered it, the more I have felt the peculiarity of 
my Situation. Official Information has at least not been extended to me, 
for some Weeks I have not seen even a Treasury Abstract, and Mercantile 
Detail is not here within my reach. I should not trouble your Excellency 
with the mention of this but to account for my being less Circumstantial 
than I wish. There is Reason however to believe that at this Time Materials 
are not wanting. The Difficulty is to depart from an Established System 
however wrong as the Restrictions upon the Trade Commerce and Manu- 
factures of Ireland are, which diminish the Wealth of these Kingdoms 
and the Strength consequent on Wealth. Objections do not arise in Ireland 
to a departure from that System. The Objections arise in England and must 
be so much better known to the Ministers and Parliament of that Country 
than they can be here, that it might seem Presumption in Us to point them 
out and how to obviate them by Anticipation I confess I know not. 


Opinion of Edmond Sexton Pery 
June 12th 1779 
It is not necessary for me to say much to your Excellency relative to 
the State of the People of this Kingdom ; that it is such, as described in 
the Addresses, the deficiency in the Revenue, the decrease of Rents and 
‘of the value of Estates, the accumulation of public and private Debts, 
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and the Accounts received from all Parts of the Kingdom corresponding 
with what has passed immediately under your Excellency’s own observa- 
tion in the Metropolis, leave no room for doubt. It is true the Distresses 
of the lower classes of the Manufacturers, particularly in the City of Dublin 
have been of late in some measure alleviated by Associations for the 
Consumption of Home Manufactures which have sett those at Work who 
were before unemployed ; but it is to be apprehended that these Associa- 
tions, however innocent and perhaps necessary at present to prevent the 
effects of Despair in the People, will not continue long so unless the 
progress of them be stopped by cutting off the source of the Evil. 

It is equally unnecessary for me to point out to your Excellency more 
than one general Cause of this Distress, for tho’ many other certainly 
concurr, yet they are either of a Nature not to be redressed by Parliament, 
such as the great and constant flux of Wealth from this Kingdom to supply 
absentee Proprietors and Creditors whose numbers increase in proportion 
to its distress, or they are such as require no remedy but a due and vigorous 
execution of the Laws, and a few internal Regulations. 

The general Cause of Distress is undoubtedly the restraint upon the 
Trade, and consequently upon the Industry of the Kingdom. If the extent 
and operation of the Laws, which limit the Trade of Ireland are considered, it 
will appear that her Complaints upon that Head are not without foundation. 

Ireland is excluded from all direct Commerce with the British Colonies in 
Asia, Africa and America, except for Victuals and white and brown Linens, 
and except for a few trifling not enumerated Articles in return, which are 
of little, if any, advantage to it, and in some Instances perhaps of pre- 
judice. It is true, some alteration has been lately made with respect to 
certain Articles of Export ; but they are so few and subject to such limita- 
tions restrictions and duties, especially as nothing can be brought back in 
return, that the Law has not yet had, and probably never will have, any 
operation. Ireland is likewise prevented from carrying on any Trade with 
the Colonies of other Nations, for the principal Articles of their produce 
can only be imported from Great Britain. 

Ireland is also restrained under the severest Penalties, from sending 
to any Part of the World any Manufacture made of or mixed with Wool. 

Thus is Ireland in effect cut off from all Trade, at least what deserves 
the name of Trade, with the rest of the World, for it is well known that 
Commerce cannot be carryed on to advantage without assortments of the 
different kinds of Goods which are in demand in the Country traded with, 
and without permission to bring back in return the produce of such 
Country or of its Colonies; the only two Articles then of Trade from 
which Ireland can derive any advantage, are Linens and Provisions ; 
with respect to the former, there are many powerful Rivals to contend 
with, who get the Materials upon much cheaper terms, and, She is restrained 
from sending the most profitable branch of that Manufacture to the only 
Markets where there is a demand for it; with respect to the latter, the 
trade is frequently stopped at the most critical Seasons, it must be pre- 
sumed upon Reasons of State, by Embargoes, the last of which continued 
for three Years. The situation of a Nation which depends upon one single 
Manufacture is precarious, it must sensibly feel every revolution and 
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uncertainty, to which every particular Manufacture is exposed, upon the 
least Check the Poor are thrown out of Employment, and of consequence 
become idle and miserable ; Such is the Case of Ireland, and such it must 
remain, as long as those Laws which I have mentioned subsist. It would 
not become me to question the Justice of those Laws, but the Policy of them 
may be examined without offence. That Ireland must continue in a State 
of Poverty, frequently of Misery, under those Laws, appears evident not 
only from Reason but Experience ; it seems to be equally obvious, that 
it is not the Interest of Great Britain to keep her in that State; in the 
view of Commerce only, Great Britain must be a loser by it, little is to be 
got by trading with a poor Country, much by trading with arich one; the 
Profits of Great Britain upon its Trade with Ireland must be in proportion 
to the Wealth of the latter ; the Benefit of one Nation constitutes that of 
the other; in every other point of view the Interest of Great Britain in 
the Prosperity of Ireland seems equally evident ; Great Britain being the 
center of Power, all the Riches of Ireland must ultimately flow to it, if 
the Trade of Ireland increases, the Revenue of it must increase in propor- 
tion, and may in Time become a Fund not only sufficient to maintain its 
own Establishments, but to assist Great Britain in Time of War; on the 
other hand if the Revenue of Ireland by the depression of it’s Trade proves 
insufficient for the support of it’s Military Establishment, the Deficiency must 
either be made up by Great Britain, of which there has been a recent instance, 
or the Army must be disbanded to the manifest hazard of both Kingdoms. 

But tho’ it is obvious, that the general State of Great Britain must 
necessarily derive many advantages from the increase of Manufactures and 
Trades in Ireland, yet several Bodies of Manufacturing People in the former 
Kingdom more attentive to their own private Interest than to that of the 
Public, look upon the progress of Improvement in the latter with a jealous 
Eye, and suppose it impossible that it’s Trade should flourish but at their 
expence, not reflecting that the Objects of Industry are not to be exhausted, 
and that there are Markets for more Manufactures than both Countries 
can possibly supply, provided they sell cheaper than other Nations, without 
which Circumstance neither can succeed. But it is supposed that Food 
being cheaper in Ireland than in England, the Manufacturers in the former 
Kingdom can undersell the latter; It is true that the Food of the Manu- 
facturers in the former Kingdom is at present cheaper than in the latter, 
principally because it is of an inferior quality, being Potatoes and Milk, 
but if they were to feed upon Bread and Butcher’s Meat, as no doubt they 
would if they could, the difference would be very inconsiderable, and would 
daily become less as Ireland increased in Industry and Population ; But let 
the difference be what it may, the advantages of superior Skill, Ingenuity, 
Stocks and established Correspondence, are much more than an equivalent 
for it, of which Scotland affords a strong Example, for tho’ Provisions are 
as cheap there, as in Ireland, yet the Commerce of that Kingdom has not 
in the least injured that of England. 

The Woolen Manufacture, the great Subject of jealousy, requires some 
particular Notice. It is asserted by the Drapiers and Clothiers in Ireland, 
that all the Wool produced in Ireland is not sufficient to cloath its Inhabi- 
tants ; the Price of Wool in Ireland being so much higher than in England 
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seems to countenance the Assertion, unless it be raised by a great Demand 
for it in France, and the consequent temptation to Smugglers to transport 
it into that Kingdom ; of this Fact I am by no means certain ; it is asserted 
on the one side, and denyed on the other with equal confidence, and by 
People who may be supposed to know the truth ; but on which soever side 
the truth lies, it shews that England has nothing to fear from the competi- 
tion of Ireland in the Woolen Trade, tho’ it were laid open; the opening 
of that Trade could not lower the Price of Wool in Ireland, on the con- 
trary it would probably raise it, and as England at present undersells 
Ireland, even in it’s own Market, in all Branches of the Woolen Manu- 
facture, tho’ subject to considerable Duties and charged with Freight, 
Commission and Insurance, it would probably continue to do so after the 
Trade was left open. If England should be excluded from the Irish Market, 
the Woolen Manufacture would suffer more by the loss of that Market 
than it can by any competition in a Foreign Market. 

Thus upon the enlarged and generous principles of Commerce, as well 
as of Policy and Justice, it seems to be the Interest of Great Britain to 
permit the People of Ireland to exert their own Talents and to reap the 
Profits of their own Industry in common with their fellow Subjects of 
Great Britain ; Nothing more is asked by them, and Your Excellency may 
be assured, I say it with confidence, nothing less will content them, 
Expedients may, and I believe will be tried, but I am persuaded they will 
prove not only fruitless, but tend to exasperate, instead of mollifying the 
Minds of the People. I have heard it asked, what will Ireland give in 
return for such Benefits ? To Bargain is not suitable to the Dignity of the 
Crown or of either Nation, it would be a Subject of distrust and jealousy, 
and disappoint the very end of it. The Parliament of Ireland has ever 
considered the Interest of Great Britain as its own, even when it resented 
most the State in which it was held, and granted Supplies to the extent 
of its Abilities and the demands of the Crown. What reason to suspect 
that it would be less liberal for being gratified ? Ingratitude is not the 
growth of Ireland. The Parliament of Ireland as well as that of Great 
Britain may be trusted with providing for the exigencies of the State, 
when it considers itself as a part of it. At present the People of Ireland 
are taught by those partial Laws to consider themselves as separated from 
the Inhabitants of Great Britain: were that fatal Obstacle removed, they 
would be united as much in Affection, as they certainly are in Interest ; 
and it would not then be in the power of Malice to disturb their Harmony. 
But the Seeds of Discord are sown, and if suffered to take root, it is to be 
feared will soon overspread the Land. 

If I have treated this Subject with too much freedom, I am persuaded 
your Excellency’s candour will impute it to my Zeal for the Prosperity 
of both Nations equally dear to me. 


Opinion of Lord Annaly 
14th June 1779 
In pursuance of those Commands with which your Excellency has 
honored me, I shall take the Liberty of mentioning very shortly the 
principal Causes from whence I imagine the Poverty and Distresses of 
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Ireland arise, and submit to your Excellency the only Methods in which 
I conceive they can be in any sort redressed, so as to promote the Common 
Strength, Wealth, and Commerce of His Majesty’s Subjects of both 
Kingdoms: there are I believe many accidental Causes which arise from 
the present Situation of Affairs, that concur in rendering the Distresses 
of this Country greater at present than usual, and which may probably 
occur to Persons more conversant in the Trade of this Nation, than I am, 
but from the best Judgment I can form, there seems to me to be three 
permanent Causes from whence the Poverty and Distresses of Ireland 
principally proceed: First the several Laws made from Time to Time 
(particularly since the Revolution) in some Instances prohibiting, in others 
Restraining the Trade of Ireland; Secondly the great Sums drawn 
Annually out of Ireland by Lords and Gentlemen of very large Estates in 
this Country, who never reside here, and who pay very little in proportion 
for the Protection their Property receives from the Laws, and the Civil 
and Military Establishments of this Kingdom ; and I apprehend that the 
Third great Source of Our Poverty is the Idleness, and Licentiousness of 
the lower Class of People which I think has been greatly increased by 
a Statute lately passed for limiting the Duration of Parliament generally 
called the Octennial Bill. The Inconveniencies arising from the Second 
and Third of these Causes may be (at least greatly) remedyed by the 
Legislature of Ireland, if they shall be thought Matters worthy of Considera- 
tion. But I humbly apprehend that those evil Consequences which arise 
from the Prohibitions and Restraints laid upon Our Trade can only be 
remedied by a Repeal of those Laws by the Legislature of Great Britain, 
and by putting the Trade of this Nation on the same free Footing it is in 
that Kingdom, and I conceive with great Defference, that this Emancipa- 
tion of Our Trade will promote the Common Wealth, Strength and Com- 
merce of His Majesty’s Subjects of both Kingdoms, as it seems to me, that 
any Infant Manufacture, that may be undertaken in Ireland, can never 
interfere with any of those already established in Great Britain, and besides 
the Traders and Manufacturers of Ireland have not (in my Opinion) 
Capitals sufficient to enable them to carry on any Branch of Trade, in 
so extensive a Manner, as in any sort to affect the Trade of Great Britain. 
If however (which can hardly be expected and which is indeed a very 
distant Prospect) this Kingdom should become in any Degree Opulent, 
any Riches that it might acquire must (from Great Britain’s being the Seat 
of Empire and from that Connection that so happily subsists between her 
and Ireland) ultimately center in Great Britain and contribute to promote 
the Grandure and Dignity of that Kingdom. 


Opinion of Walter Hussey Burgh 


19th June 1779 
That the Poverty of Ireland is such as has not only involved the 
Inhabitants in the utmost Distress but has also reduced His Majesty's 
Revenues in a most alarming Degree, insomuch as to make it Matter of 
serious Doubt whether this Kingdom can any longer support her Establish- 
ments and whether she must not resort to Great Britain to defray the 
Expences of her internal Defence. 
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This is not the only point of view in which England is materially 
interested in our present Situation. The Importation of Commodities 
from Great Britain into this Kingdom has decreased with the Wealth of 
the Consumer. The imports from thence in 1778 fell short of the Average 
for the four preceding Years by no less a Sum than £634,444 3s. Od. 

As the Rents of Irish Gentlemen resident in England must necessarily 
decrease on Account of the National Distress, as casual Remittances from 
hence must also be deminished (since we shall not have Occasion for so 
much Intercourse of Business, and cannot afford so many Excursions of 
Pleasure) I will suppose a Diminution on Extra-commercial Money sent 
from hence to Great Britain to amount to a little more than half the 
Diminution upon Imports and England will lose by the present Poverty of 
Treland One Million a Year. 

It is therefore the common Interest of both Countries that we should 
be permitted to acquire the Means of at once supporting our own Establish- 
ments and contributing to the Wealth of Great Britain. 

Partial and minute Commercial Indulgences will not answer this End. 
Those must be solid and extensive Advantages that will restore the 
Defalcation of £634,000 a Year in Our Imports from Great Britain alone. 

By a late Regulation the Restraint of Our Trade was removed as to 
a great number of Articles and no Doubt it was intended by that Means 
to afford us very considerable Commercial Benefits. The Event has not 
answered the Expectation. Ireland has not profited a single Shilling by 
that Indulgence, and I see no Reason to suppose that a similar Measure 
would be more effectual now than it was then. 

If a Branch of Commerce is to be sought for that may be important to 
Ireland without being so to Great Britain I despair of Success. The 
Produce Soil and Situation of the two Countries are so similar, the Capital, 
Skill, Industry and Correspondence of Great Britain so superior, that it is 
impossible a Trade should be beneficial to us that is found unprofitable to 
them. If she will not let us participate in the profitable Parts of her Com- 
merce, it is in vain to bestow upon Us, what she has experienced to be of 
no Value. 

A general Participation of Trade is in my Apprehension the only 
Measure that can save this Country from becoming a Burden to Great 
Britain. 

Such a Participation can be no Injury to Great Britain, the Money 
acquired by it to Ireland must flow back to her. She will lose a Million 
a Year by not doing it. The Loss on one side is great and certain, on the 
other it is a Doubtfull, and in my Apprehension an erroneous Speculation. 

That a Country in the Infancy of Improvement without Skill in Manu- 
factures, without Capital in Trade, without Coal or Inland Navigation, 
without Habits of Docility or of Industry should in a Moment run away 
with Trade and Manufacture from One in which they have been long and 
firmly established with all those Advantages to boot is an Assertion that 
is réfuted in the stating it. 

It is now come to this. England must either support this Kingdom 
or allow her the Means of supporting herself. Her Option is to give in 
Trade or in Money, Without one or the other I know not how the Expences 
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of Government here can be supplied. In the one way she suffers a Country 
of Great Extent and Fertility to become a Burden instead of a Benefit. 
In the other, whatever Wealth We may acquire will flow back upon herself. 
It is true she will have to encounter the Jealousies of a few trading Societies 
to enrich the Empire. Those Jealousies if local are Unjust, if general they 
are Groundless. If the Question put to me were what is for the Benefit 
of Glasgow, what is for the Benefit of Manchester ? I should answer that 
Monopolies however distructive of the general Weal are beneficial to those 
who possess them. But when it is demanded, what is the most effectual 
Measure for promoting the Common Strength Wealth and Commerce of 
His Majesty’s Subjects of both Kingdoms I answer—‘an equal and 
perfect freedom of Trade ’ without which one of those Kingdoms has neither 
Strength Wealth nor Commerce and without which she must become 
a Burden on the other. 


Opinion of the Commissioners of the Revenue 


(Lord Naas, Lord Clifden, John Monck Mason, Sir Hercules Langrishe, 
and Robert Waller) 
’ 26th June 1779 

The distressed and impoverished State of this Kingdom being the 
Motive, and the promoting the common Strength Wealth and Commerce 
of Great Britain and Ireland being the End proposed in the Addresses 
of the two Houses of Parliament to His Majesty, your Excellency requires 
Us to lay before You the Causes of the one, and the Means of attaining 
the other; and if the Subjects were not of uncommon Concern and 
Importance, we should avoid entering into a Discussion of so much Diffi- 
culty and Delicacy, in which We must step a little beyond the narrow Line 
of our Business to treat of a Subject which in many Instances will not 
admit of authentic Documents. But We shall proceed humbly to offer 
our Opinion of the Causes to which the distressed and impoverished State 
of this Kingdom is to be attributed, founded upon Facts which tho’ from 
their Nature they cannot be digested into the Form of an Account, are yet 
of such universal and public Notoriety as that We think they cannot be 
controverted. 

The first and heaviest Weight against the Improvement of this Country, 
and which daily increases in the Balance between England and Ireland, 
is the continual Drain of Money from the Estates of Persons, of Property 
in this Country, resident in England. 

The profusion of Wealth poured into England after the last Peace sunk 
the Interest of Money there so low that several Persons found the Advantage 
of purchasing Estates in this Kingdom rather than in England. The same 
Cause induced Gentlemen of this Country who wished to raise Money for 
the Purposes of their own Convenience to seek it in England. The Rents 
of the old Estates of Absentees have from the same Period risen exceedingly 
upon the new setting of Leases, except where some Landlords have 
followed the Practice of taking heavy Fines. The Draft of these Fines, 
Interest-Money, and Rents, together with the Annuities and Interest 
upon our Public Loans (the Subscriptions to which have, from the Poverty 
of this Country, been mostly filled from Great Britain and Foreign Parts) 
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all these concurring Circumstances having gradually increased are now come 
to such a Height as to require an uncommon Balance of Trade in our 
Favour, to enable Us even to exist as a Commercial Nation. But when 
this running Evil conspires with the Decay of our Trade, and the Decline 
of our Manufactures, mixing with other Disorders of our Constitution, the 
distressed State of this Kingdom is no longer to be wondered at. 

Another Cause of the instant Distress of this Kingdom, We attribute 
to it’s Population, which, altho’ it be the Source of Wealth and Prosperity 
to a Country enjoying the Advantages of Trade and Commerce, is at present 
a serious Evil in this Nation where the People have not sufficient Employ- 
ment. For altho’ the desertion of our Inhabitants hath existed since 
the Revolution, and of late Years since the Peace of 1763 it has been so 
considerable as to create a Fear in some that this Country would in a short 
Time be Depopulated ; That Fear however did not prevail with those who 
remarked the great Increase of Buildings in most of Our Towns, and the 
universal Rise of Rents and of the Price of Lands; Two Circumstances 
which could hardly have concurred if the Number of People in the Country 
had not increased. And We believe that in so healthful and temperate 
a Climate, Mankind will Multiply exceedingly, unless War, Famine, or 
Pestilence should sweep them away. 

The Temptations to Emigration from this Country to America have 
always been very great, from the exceeding cheapness of Land there, the 
high Price of Labour, and the extraordinary Value of every Species of Art 
and Manufacture; to which has gradually been added the Inducement 
from Relationship and Connection with former Settlers. Partial Discon- 
tents on this Side have somewhat contributed to the same Effect ; arising 
perhaps from Failures and Disappointments in a limitted Trade, or from 
disagrement in Religious Opinions. In America every Handicraft is sure 
of Employment, and every Religious Profession finds an established 
Communion in some of the Colonies. 

But upon the breaking out of open Hostilities, and on the American 
Declaration of Independence, Emigration from this Country entirely 
stopped, and at the same Time the whole of our Export Trade thither ; 
So that the Number of our People being increased, and the call for our 
Manufactures being decreased, sufficient Employment cannot be found 
for Hands accustomed to the Loom, and which cannot be suddenly turned 
to Agriculture. And it will be admitted that the present Distresses 
would have been much more severely felt if numbers of Artisans had not 
inlisted in the Army; and if charitable Contributions had not provided 
Relief for the most indigent, in our Houses of Industry. 

The Populousness of Ireland and it’s Incapacity of giving the People 
full Employment has always been experienced by Numbers who go every 
Year to England to work at the early Harvest, not having then means of 
acquiring Subsistence at home. 

It appears as a Solecism to assign the Increase of Population as a cause 
of the Declension of the Manufactures; But when it is considered that 
those People have not Employment, and that with the low Price of the 
Manufactures in Foreign Markets the Value of Money at home hath not 
fallen, and that the Profits of Industry are carried out of the Country to 
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our numerous Absentees, these explain why our circulation should be slow, 
and the Condition of our Manufactures of course languid and declining. 

Whenever America shall be in a settled State, let that State be under 
what Conditions it may, We must expect that the Emigration from this 
Country will be more numerous than ever, and that our working Hands 
especially will carry with them not only the present Wealth of this Country, 
But the means of most effectually preventing a Return thereof hereafter, 
by the Establishment of their Manufactures in America. The Consequences 
to Great Britain as well as to Ireland from such Emigration need not be 
insisted upon. 

We do therefore humbly offer our Opinion that the Keeping the People 
of this Country at home, and giving them such means of Occupation as will 
save them from Poverty and Repining is an Object well worthy the 
Attention of the National Wisdom. To accomplish which Purpose We do 
not see any likelihood of Success unless from an extension of our Trade; and 
particularly the Liberty of Importation directly from those Countries to 
which We have now the liberty of Export. . 

But before We enter fully upon this Question it is necessary to take 
a slight Review of the restrictive Laws relative to our Plantation Trade. 

And first We beg leave to observe on the original Connection of British 
and Irish Trade, that the British Act of the 12th of Charles the 2d com- 
monly called the Act of Navigation (justly considered to be the Bulwark 
of the British Commerce) and the Act of the same Year, as also that which 
passed two Years after, respecting Wool, the staple Commodity of 
England, consider England and Ireland as one Country and affect both 
alike. 

In the first Irish Parliament which was called after the Restoration, 
the several Irish Acts of the 14th & 15th Charles 2d granting Hereditary 
Revenues to the Crown were passed. The Act of Tonnage and Poundage 
among other Grants imposes a Duty of 5 P. Cent on the Exports of Ireland 
and in a Proviso directs that the Duties of Custom on the Produce of the 
Plantations shall be rated at only one Half when the Commodities shall 
be imported from England. The English Act of the 15th Charles 2d pro- 
hibited any Exportations from Ireland to the Plantations, except of 
Servants, Horses and Victuals, and We cannot but observe how the very 
Indulgences remaining by this Law must have tended to impoverish and 
enfeeble this Country, by raising the Price of Provisions and consequently 
the value of Labour, lessening the Number of our working Cattle, and 
above all by giving an express legal Sanction to an Emigration of the 
People to America. 

Several Laws were afterwards enacted in England to limit the Planta- 
tion Trade ; but as the Limitations and Restrictions, so far as they con- 
cerned this Kingdom were binding only in the Plantations, some Trade 
was still carried on directly to Ireland, until the passing of the English 
Act of the 7th and 8th of William 3d, which prohibited the Importation of 
any Goods to Ireland from the Plantations on any Pretence, so that even 
Goods saved out of Ships wrecked on our Shores, cannot be disposed of 
here. Thus the Plantation Trade both of Export and Import was forbidden 
to Us and remained so for some years. 
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The total Restriction of Trade deterred People from settling or con- 
tinuing in a Country so Stigmatised and Rejected, and accordingly We find 
the Emigration of the Protestants loudly complained of. And certainly 
if the Severities exercised in France against the reformed Religion had not 
driven the persecuted Inhabitants to seek a Refuge even here, We should 
not now have preserved our Linen Manufacture. The Necessity of sup- 
porting the Protestant Interest in Ireland is declared in the English 
Statute of the 3d and 4th Queen Anne to be the Reason for the partial 
Repeal of the before mentioned Act of the 15th Charles 2d, and for the 
Permission then granted by the Statute to Export our Linen to America. 

Further Experience taught and it is declared in the British Act of 
the 4th George 2d that the Total Restriction of our Imports from the 
Plantations was a great Prejudice to the Trade and Navigation of Great 
Britain and the Plantations; To remedy which that Law permits us to 
import Goods of the Plantations except Sugars, Tobacco, Cotton-Wool, 
Indico, Ginger, Speckle Wood, Dying Woods, Rice, Melasses, Furs, Copper 
Ore, Pitch, Tar, Turpentine, Masts, Yards and Bowsprits, to which List 
of excepted Articles are added Coffee, Pimento, Cocoa Nutts, Whale Fins, 
Raw Silk, Hides and Skins, Pot and Pearl Ashes, by the British Act of 
the 4th year of His present Majesty. 

The policy of the restrictive Laws appears to be founded on the Prin- 
ciple of humbling a Nation hardly cool from Rebellion, and then but slightly 
joined with England in Affection, Personal Connections or Interest, the 
People of which were for the most Part of the Popish Persuasion, not 
much disposed to the Person of the Sovereign, and strongly attached to the 
abdicated Monarch and his Family. If this was the Principle of those 
Laws, surely the present Circumstances and Temper of this Country, would 
justify their Total Repeal; seeing, as your Excellency does, that this 
loyal Nation is now intimately united with Great Britain, by Affection, 
by Inter-Marriages among all Ranks, by Commercial Connections, by the 
Residence of many of our Nobility and Men of Fortune in England, by 
the extensive Possessions held in this Kingdom by those of Great Britain, 
and in short, by every public and private Bond. The Form which the 
Mind of the Nation has taken from these Impressions rises fair to Observa- 
tion. Your Excellency hath seen the People of this Country exulting in 
the Successes of Great Britain, dispirited at her Losses, lamenting her 
Divisions, and fired with Indignation at her Enemies. Nor will the internal 
Political State of this Country admit of any jealous Apprehensions. The 
great Increase of the Protestant Religion, the Satisfaction of the Roman 
Catholicks in the Security of their Property by the late Laws; the ready 
testifying of their Loyalty in the manner prescribed by those Laws; and 
the Instant and unequivocal Proofs of that Disposition given by them 
on a late Alarm in the South; the Zealous and affectionate Attachment of 
all Degrees to the Person of Our Gracious Sovereign; and the universal 
Abhorrence of any other Family or Government ; all these Considerations 
shew this Country in a very different Light, from that in which it was 
viewed by England in the last Century. 

Your Excellency will be pleased to observe from the before recited 
Acts of the 3d and 4th of Queen Anne, and the 4th George 2d, that the 
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Advancement of the Protestant Interest and of the British Trade were the 
Motives to those Laws; and We apprehend that the Wisdom of the 
Legislature is fully justified in the good Effects which have followed. For 
altho’ our Export was confined to Linen and Provisions, and our Import to 
Rum, Staves and some other Articles of trifling Account; yet the Impor- 
tance of so much Commerce appears in the Wealth and Population which 
followed ; insomuch that during the last War Ireland supplied near One 
Hundred Thousand Men to the Fleets and Armies, and maintained Forty 
Regiments in Pay: And We have not any doubt that the same Policy 
upon a more extensive Plan, would in like Manner produce more extensive 
Benefits. 

We have stated the Example of past Times in the sole Design of 
proving Experimentally, that when Trade and Manufacture are so restrained 
as not to allow of full and free Employment to all the Hands in a Country, 
the State of that Country must decline, and the Symptoms of that Declen- 
sion will break out in an Abandonment of the Country, or in the Murmurs 
of suffering Individuals. It would be highly ungrateful in any Irish Man 
to repine after the very extensive Privileges granted to our Export Trade 
by the King and Parliament of Great Britain in the last Session ; and when 
the same Legislature, in a Spirit of Compassion enquires into Our Distresses 
and encourages us to point out the Means of Relief. But in our Opinion 
the original Cause still subsists, and the Effects are now especially felt, 
because many Circumstances have at once concurred to bring forward 
the natural Consequences at this particular Time. 

A confined Trade might suffice while the Country was thinly Inhabited, 
and while those who were Poor and Discontented with their Condition 
could swarm to another Country, where they would be received with open 
Arms, and where their Art and Industry would insure Prosperity. But 
Ireland is become too Populous for a little Trade, and a Check being 
given to that little, at a Time when War has shut up the accustomed 
Asylum of the Distressed, a Lack of Employment has unfortunately 
happened at the same Time with a Redundancy of People. 

The Beneficence of the British Parliament towards this Country having 
been eminently shewn in the last Session by the before mentioned important 
extension of our Export Trade, it may justly be asked, why the Limitations 
of our Trade should now be touched upon as one of the Causes of our 
present low State? To this We beg leave to observe that the distracted 
State of America and the Interruption of all commercial Intercourse with 
her, has hitherto prevented the Operation of those Laws, and that We are 
of opinion that without a direct Importation from the Colonies and Planta- 
tions, those Laws will at any Time have little Effect, because a Return of 
Money for our Goods cannot be expected; and if the Returns in the 
Productions of the Country must come thro’ Great Britain, the Expence of 
additional Freight, Insurance, Storage, Port Charges &c. will for ever 
give such an Advantage to the British Manufacturer as will enable him to 
sell the finished Manufacture in this Country at a cheaper rate than it 
can be made for here. 

One great Benefit that this Nation would derive from a direct Import 
Trade would.be the Diffusion of Commerce over the Face of the whole 
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Country. For your Excellency well knows that from the necessity of 
Importing American Goods from Great Britain, the Chief Ports of Trade 
are confined to the Eastern side of the Kingdom for the sake of a speedy 
Communication with Great Britain. Those Ports are Cork, Waterford, 
Dublin, Newry, Belfast and Londonderry. Whereas on the other side of 
the Kingdom there is but the single Port of Limerick that can vie in point 
of Trade with any of the others before-mentioned. The same Necessity 
has also drawn the greater Part of the Inhabitants of this Kingdom to 
the Eastern Half thereof. But if our Imports should come directly from 
the Colonies and Plantations, all Parts of the Kingdom would enjoy 
a distribution of the Trade, and the Population of the Country would then 
be equally distributed over it. 

Another good Effect would spring from hence in the Security of the 
Public Revenues. For Population, with Prosperity, produces Civilization 
and Submission to the Laws, which can hardly be expected in distant 
Countries thinly Inhabited, where Numbers of excellent Harbours offer 
the greatest Facility to a contraband Import or Export Trade. The direct 
Importation would also double the Revenue of Custom on such American 
Articles as must now be imported from Great Britain. 

We have heard many Persons propose the obtaining an Export of 
Woolen Goods from this Kingdom as the best Means of relieving our 
Distresses. We cannot pretend to judge precisely what Effect it might 
have upon the British Trade in those Articles; But as our Wool is of a 
Coarse Staple, We do not think that our Manufactures will ever arrive to 
that degree of Excellence which is to be met with in the fine Manufactures 
from Wool in England, so that unless in Frizes and coarse Stuffs it does not 
seem that the Liberty of Export would interfer with Great Britain. 

It may not be out of Season to remark that the Duties on our Exports 
at 5 P. Cent (excepting our Linens which are free) Amount to about £38,000 
a Year. A Tax upon our native Commodities was not calculated by a Policy 
such as prevails in other Countries where the Export is not only free, but 
in many Instances accompanied with Bounties to enable the Exporter 
to reap every possible Advantage from foreign Markets. If it were possible 
to remit the Duties on Exports, and to grant an equivalent Hereditary 
Revenue to the Crown, the good Effects to our Trade must certainly 
be felt. 

Whatever Advancement this Country shall make in its Trade and 
Manufactures, the Riches which they produce must ultimately circulate 
thro’ London; which being the Resort of Amusement and Fashion, the . 
Residence of Art and Science, the Center of Trade and the Seat of Govern- 
ment, will necessarily Attract all Ranks of People to answer the Calls of 
Business or Pleasure. 


(To be continued.) 
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Zoroastrian Civilization from the Earliest Times down to the Downfall of 
the Last Zoroastrian Empire, 651 4.». By Manecxs1 NUssERANJI 
Duatta. (New York: Oxford University Press, 1922.) 


THE painting of an effective picture of the life of a bygone people demands 
the existence of a number of elements. There should be inscriptions in 
abundance and the evidence of foreign writers to provide historical details, 
legal and religious documents and ruins of palaces and temples to illustrate 
social and spiritual conditions, specimens of common objects of use to 
furnish ideas of the people’s workaday life, and undisturbed tombs to 
indicate with what ceremonies they were ushered out of life. Egypt, 
Assyria-Babylonia, and Greece have provided all these desiderata, and even 
then there are gaps in our knowledge of them. Ancient Persia, on the other 
hand, has left little beyond a few inscriptions, mainly recording events. 
Only one or two early Iranian sites have been excavated, while the Avesta 
with its cognate works, which are our main source for the religious and legal 
sides of the subject, are concerned with the ideal rather than with the 
practical. It is true that Herodotus, Xenophon, and one or two more 
Greeks have left us their impressions of the Iran of their day, but the 
memory of Herodotus at least has been found to be not always reliable. 

In spite of this scantiness of trustworthy first-hand material, Mr. Dhalla 
has courageously undertaken the task of compiling an account of Zoro- 
astrian civilization—though most scholars would say the time is not ripe 
for one—and he has produced a work which places before us all the know- 
ledge available on the subject. But he has also given us a good deal 
which is assumed, or which is based on popular legend. Parsee tradition, 
interpretations of the Avesta and the legends contained in Firdausi’s 
Shah-nama, the great ‘ Epic of Kings’, have been laid under contribution, 
as well as the more valuable sources such as the Avesta. In his introduction 
the author admits the difficulty of distinguishing between the historical 
and the legendary in his materials, but he has not always exercised the 
caution which he says is necessary, and the result is the presence in his 
book of numerous uncritical statements. An instance is provided in 
the chapter on ‘The Dawn of Civilization in Iran’, where Mr. Dhalla in 
all seriousness puts down the statement (p. 12) that ‘ the national standard 
of Iran, which remained its cherished emblem of power and greatness for 
generations, came into existence under peculiar circumstances’. He then 
goes on to relate how the blacksmith Kawa, after revolting against and 


1 There is a serious misprint on p. xxvi, where the date of the Shah-nama is given 
as the seventh century A. D. instead of the tenth. 
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defeating the tyrant Zuhak, stuck his leather apron on to a lance and so 
converted it into a*banner. Now according to Firdausi, Zuhak was a 
monster who had snakes growing from his shoulders which were fed on 
human brains, and the reason for the blacksmith’s revolt was that his sons 
had been taken to provide the monster with food. The story of the leather 
apron is part of this interesting legend, and it can scarcely be regarded 
as historical fact. The author’s prepossessions on the question of the 
beginnings of Iranian history are indicated by a passage in his introduction. 
‘It is only ’, he says, ‘ when we are nearing the reign of Vishtaspa, Zara- 
thushtra’s royal patron, that we find ourselves placed on the clear historical 
ground.’ But no two scholars appear to be agreed about the date of 
Zarathushtra, or Zoroaster, and Vishtaspa is generally reckoned a monarch 
of the legendary period. Another disputed matter in which Mr. Dhalla 
has taken his own view for granted, is the influence of Zoroastrianism on 
the religion of Judah. The authorities have long debated the question, and, 
on the whole, the balance of opinion is against our author. A further 
example of his unquestioning dogmatism is provided by the opening 
paragraph of his chapter on Achaemenian literature : 

The Achaemenians were not engrossed with intellectual pursuits. They produced 

nothing in the domain of literature during the two hundred years in which they 
dominated Asia. The Greek writers, from the time of Herodotus downward, who 
have written on the . . . affairs of the Persians. . have nothing to say regarding their 
literary achievements. The Biblical account of Esther mentions the existence of 
a compilation called the Book of Chronicles... . Even this collection has totally 
perished, probably in the conflagration at Persepolis, thus extinguishing the written 
record along with the extinction of the Empire. 
There is a remarkable series of assumptions here. Because it happens that 
no specimens of Achaemenian literature have been discovered, we are to 
understand that none was produced. The possibility that much more 
might have been destroyed at Persepolis in 331 B.c. than the assumed 
Book of Chronicles does not appear to have been considered. There is no 
need to point out the exaggeration of the statement that the Achaemenians 
‘dominated Asia ’. 

Finally the whole picture of the Zoroastrian period, as the author 
represents it, is somewhat excessively couleur de rose ; but when the neces- 
sary note of caution has been sounded one may regard the work as a valuable 
compilation of the materials dealing with the life of ancient Iran. 

REvuBEN Levy. 


Storia dei Romani. By Gaetano ve Sanctis. Vol. iv. La Fondazione 
dell’ Impero. Parte i. (Torino: Bocca, 1923.) 


Signor DE SaANcTIs is to be congratulated on the steady progress of his 
great work, which now provides a brilliantly written and fully documented 
history of the Roman Republic down to the victory of Pydna. It is easy 
to see that the present volume, which takes up the story after the close 
of the Hannibalic war, was written under the lively impression of the 
events of 1918 and after ; its key-note was already struck in the remarkable 
articles which appeared in Atene e Roma in 1920 under the title of “ Dopo- 
guerra antica ’, where the writer’s point of view is indicated clearly enough 
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by the remark that the Romans imposed an indemnity upon Carthage for 
the purposes of reparation, ‘ but did not consider it in their interest to 
prevent her from paying it by destroying her commerce and confiscating 
her mercantile marine’. At this point, however, ‘ the spirit of Militarism 
and Imperialism intervened and fixed the destiny of Rome and of 
humanity’; and the present volume sets forth with dispassionate but 
damning precision the transformation of Roman policy which resulted, 
and the failure of the Roman people to solve the great problems, con- 
stitutional. social, and international, which were presented to it in the 
hour of victory. Rome’s conduct of affairs in relation to the Greek east 
was, in Signor de Sanctis’s view, neither an affair of ‘ sentimental politics ’ 
nor of calculated hypocrisy ; nor again does he think—and in this he agrees 
in the main with Dr. Tenney Frank—that ‘mercantilism’ was of much 
importance in determining Roman policy in the first half of the second 
century B.c. But we are led to see how the ‘ fatal contradiction in which 
was involved from the first the eastern policy of Rome, which aimed at 
combining the freedom of the Greeks with the hegemony of Rome’, issued 
inevitably in conquest. , 

Either the Greeks might unresistingly permit the disintegrating forces favoured by 
Rome to do their work, and then the Greek governments would quickly become 
incapable of accomplishing their task and their disintegration would reach such a 
point that—as was afterwards the case in Syria and Egypt—the Roman military 
occupation would end by becoming a necessity and even a blessing for the protected 
peoples themselves: or one or more states might be strong enough to react against 
disintegration and to collect the national energies in order to live with dignity—and 
then there would of necessity follow, sooner or later, war to the bitter end, and once 
more, as the necessary effect of a victory which made it impossible to set them up 
again as living states after they had been laid low, a military occupation. 

Tn the west the failure of Rome to grasp the issues of the time was almost 
more profound : for here there was a great civilizing task which called for 
accomplishment, ‘ the fundamental problem of the after-war’; but the 
Romans never caught a glimpse of it. The barbarous west did not possess 
the glittering attractions of the east; and ‘the weariness of the people 
which had no taste for wars of which the absolute necessity could not be 
proved found unexpected allies in the militarism and imperialism which 
wished to exploit their valour for other ends ’ (p. 409). 

Signor de Sanctis’s handling of the facts is masterly, and his discussions 
of the difficulties which arise in the narrative are informed by a sound 
criticism of the evidence, and very seldom provoke dissent from the 
author’s conclusions. It may be doubted whether he is right in taking 
“caput Caici’ to mean the mouth of the Caicus in Liv. 37. 18 and 37: it 
should rather be identified with the ryyai Kaixov of the Pergamene inscrip- 
tions. De Sanctis also seems disinclined (wrongly, as we think) to accept 
M. Holleaux’s convincing explanation of the inscription of 189 B.c. relating 
to Heraclea ad Latmum as a letter from the senate and magistrates of 
Rome. 

The concluding chapter of the volume is devoted to internal affairs and 
gives an excellent account of the working of the senatorial oligarchy : it was 
probably written too early to take full account of Dr. Miinzer’s work on 
the groupings of the great families at Rome (though this is referred to on 
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p. 174). It may be noted that Signor de Sanctis maintains the difficult 
view that the ‘ Twelve Colonies’ which enjoyed a limited form of Latin 
right were those which refused aid to Rome in the Hannibalic war (p. 568) ; 
and that he declines to draw from the Lex Acilia Repetundarum (I. 78) 
the inference commonly accepted that office-holders in Latin towns acquired 
the Roman civitas. The changes which took place in the Roman judicial 
system in the second century B.c. are somewhat briefly dealt with: but 
they may receive fuller treatment in the next volume, to which all students 
of Roman history will look forward with deep interest. 


H. Sruart Jonss. 


Coins of the Roman Empire in the British Museum. Vol. i. Augustus to 


Vitellius. With an introduction by Harotp Mattinety. (London: 
Milford, 1923.) 


Tuis is far the most important book on Roman imperial coins that has 
come out for many a year, but it is not merely (as its title might lead 
the reader to suspect) a catalogue of those coins which chance to be in 
the cabinet of the British Museum. Descriptions, and in many cases 
photographs, have been added of all the more important pieces of which 
our national collection does not happen to possess a specimen. Hence 
this volume is not so much a catalogue as a general manual of the coinage 
of the early empire. And Mr. Mattingly’s preface of 230 pages gives 
a very competent account of all the problems of the Roman mints of the 
first century, which can be found in no other place. For the information 
which it summarizes is scattered over hundreds of short monographs in 
five languages and of articles in the numismatic magazines of six countries. 
It has never been collected before by a skilled hand, and made available 
for the collector and the student. And we must add that Mr. Mattingly 
is not a mere editor of other men’s work: there is a very great amount 
of original research of his own contained in this book. 

It is with a sigh, we fancy, that all scientific collectors will for the 
future have to put aside the simple arrangement of their coins under the 
names of emperors, on the system of Cohen’s Monnaies de l’ Empire 
Romain. Mr. Mattingly demonstrates that periods are more important 
than the names and portraits of sovereigns, and that it is illogical, for 
example, to collect under the name of Augustus coins struck long after 
his death by Tiberius, Caligula, Claudius, or the insurgents of the troublous 
year A.D. 68-9. ‘Consecrationary’ coins, and many others also, must 
be arranged among the emissions of the prince who issued them, not of 
the prince whom they commemorate. In the case of people like Agrippa, 
Germanicus, Agrippina senior, and Antonia, we shall have to split up 
series which we once kept together, and place them in sections among 
the issues of their greater relatives. And the early coins of Nero will 
have to be classed under Claudius, just as the last commemorative coins 
of Claudius must go under Nero. It is logical and inevitable ; now that 
the sequence of issues has been worked out with accuracy, we must bow 
to authority. 


But rearrangement will not only affect such series as those just named. 
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Inside the coinage of each actually regnant emperor, Mr. Mattingly enables 
us to arrange the money of his various mints in separate sections. This 
is a most complicated and difficult piece of work, never essayed before 
on such a scale; the first pioneer in the line of inquiry, Count de Salis, 
wrote nothing argumentative, but merely rearranged the Museum collec- 
tion in tentative local divisions. His conclusions were very rational, 
wonderfully so considering that he had only his own numismatic instinct 
to guide him. But since he wrote nothing, the results of his classification 
remained practically unknown, and museums and collectors continued to 
keep their coins arranged merely under sovereigns’ names and date-years, 
when the latter were available. 

Mr. Mattingly’s reconstruction of the sections of the early Roman 
imperial coinage under mints of issue, produces some surprising results. 
The most surprising of them is the discovery that all the later silver and 
gold money of Augustus, and the whole of that of Tiberius, was struck 
outside Rome. The Roman mint for gold and silver was shut down after 
12 B. c., and not reopened till the accession of Caligula in 37 a.p. On 
inspection of the actual coins, a political reason for this astonishing fact 
becomes evident. The Roman silver and gold of Augustus’s earlier days 
was struck by old monetary magistrates, the ‘triumviri auro, argento, 
aere, flando feriundo’. They put their own names on the coinage, and 
struck denarii imitating those of the republic, often without any head 
of the emperor, though his name in some form or other generally appeared. 
By A.D. 12 Augustus evidently opined that it was unnecessary to con- 
tinue this republican farce any longer, and resolved that all the coinage 
in the valuable metals should be frankly imperial. Instead of ordering 
the Roman mint to change its style and types, he stopped its issues save 
in bronze and copper. On the fractional currency the senate, as monetary 
authority, was allowed to go on with its old inscriptions and devices, 
ignoring the emperor’s predominance, and making the large 8. C. and the 
names of its triumvirs the prominent feature of the sesterce and as. 
This is why large copper coins of Augustus of the mint of Rome bearing his 
portrait are so surprisingly rare: there was only one short tentative issue 
of them—-pieces after which the collector sighs in vain—struck in 7 B. Cc. 

But silver and gold were the important part of the circulating medium, 

_ and these Augustus after 12 B. c. issued in enormous bulk from provincial 
mints outside Rome. The coins are frankly imperial in character, and 
always bear the prince’s bust and titles. The provincial mints were 
already in existence, and had worked for Julius Caesar, Mark Antony, 
and other imperators as a non-senatorial institution. Now Augustus 
made them the only issuing offices for the main currency of the empire. 
Lugdunum in Gaul was by far the most important, a point which (as 
Mr. Mattingly observes) had struck Strabo (iv. 3. 2). There was another 
pair of mints (Ephesus and Pergamum ?) in Asia Minor, and three (Emerita, 
Caesaraugusta (Saragossa), and a third not certainly identifiable) in Spain. 
The others were insignificant. Tiberius, with his usual rigid obedience 
to the precedents set by Augustus, continued to mint ali his gold and silver 
outside Rome, and mainly at Lugdunum. By the time that he was dead 
the old memories of the republican coinage were so obsolete, that when 
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Caligula restored the mint of the capital there was no recrudescence 
towards the ancient non-imperial types. 

But, as Mr. Mattingly shows us, there was, many years later, a sudden 
outburst of gold and silver, showing both on obverse and on reverse 
a deliberate revival of the old republican tradition. These are the coins of 
A.D. 68-9, struck during the civil wars which accompanied the fall of 
Nero. We must not—as is judiciously remarked on p. clxxxix—call this 
period ‘the Interregnum ’, for strictly speaking there was no interregnum ; 
the senate recognized Galba the moment that Nero was dead. But during 
the months from March to October insurrectionary coinages were going 
on in several quarters: Clodius Macer was minting a strange series in 
Africa, Vindex in Gaul, and Galba in Spain. And all three harked back 
to the republic, and produced many coins without an imperial portrait, 
showing heads of Victory, of the Genius of the Roman People, Liberty, 
Hispania, Vulcan, Vesta, Minerva, &c. The reverses are often strange 
and interesting, showing outbursts of provincial patriotism. But the 
queerest set of abnormal coins of this kind is the latest, that struck by 
Civilis and the rebel Gauls while they were up in arms against the Roman 
domination, whatever form it might take, in a. p. 68-9. It is surprising 
to find the provincial insurgent issuing coins with the Latin inscription 
LIBERTAS RESTIVTA: but much more surprising to find Civilis’s capture 
of Vetera, and the Roman legion that garrisoned it, commemorated by 
a trophy erected over LEGIO XV PRIMIGENIA, whose spoils a Gallic Nike 
is arranging on a tree-trunk. It is sad to have to acknowledge that this 


last very rare piece is not in the Museum, though it was once in an English 
collection. 

Altogether this is a book of entrancing interest, full of new discoveries, 
but leaving for the student of the future many of those unsolved problems 
which are the delight of the scientific numismatist. The Museum is to 
be congratulated in having found in Mr. Mattingly a worthy successor to 
its great cataloguers of the elder generation. C. Oman. 


The Old English Herbals. By Exveanour Sinciarr Roupe. (London: 
Longmans, 1922.) 


A COMPREHENSIVE book on herbals has long been needed, but we fear that 
horticulturists and historians will be disappointed in this. We can imagine 
the horticulturist saying that it is a book which may interest historians 
with a turn for gardening, and historians dismissing it as one which will 
appeal to gardeners who have a smattering of history. It is, in fact, 
amateurish, good enough to make the reader wish it had been much better. 
The author is well qualified by enthusiasm, and the publishers have pro- 
duced finely, even lavishly, and illustrated delightfuliy. The book includes 
preface and full table of contents, seven chapters dealing with the subject 
chronologically from Anglo-Saxon herbals to seventeenth-century still- 
room books, large bibliographies, and an index. 

One does not wish to criticize unduly a certain simple-mindedness 
which is apparent, notably in the first two chapters, nor a gossiping habit 
which tends to pleasant, if desultory, quotation; but we certainly are 
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told some rather obvious things, and told them more than once: 
‘ our Saxon ancestors may have been a rude and hardy race but they did 
not live in an age of materialism as we do’, is a typical and rather dis- 
couraging passage. Then there is a good deal of small inaccuracy: the 
flosculos which King Alfred gathered into a book (p. 7) were, we fear, 
only flowers of literature; the quotations from (we presume) the 1526 
edition of the Grete Herball contain a number of slight mis-transcriptions ; 
the Latinity of a prayer on p. 38 seems odd, and makes us wish that some 
reference to its source had enabled us to check it: and the fact that 
William Turner belonged to Pembroke Hall hardly justifies a foot-note 
(inaccurate) about its foundation two hundred years earlier (p. 75). 

These and the like (a number might be cited) are small blemishes : 
but they encourage a distrust which unfortunately increases when we 
come to the more important part—the appendixes: especially that 
dealing with the manuscript herbals. Here we are given sometimes an 
incipit, sometimes a title, sometimes a description ; on no principle that 
we can recognize, and often with no distinction, typographical or other, 
to show. which is which. The arrangement is roughly by centuries, but 
within that (and for the fourteenth century alone there are over sixty 
entries) there is no classification that we could discover; neither by 
collection, nor by date, nor by author, nor alphabetical: it was perhaps 
for this reason that our hunt for Trevisa’s translation of Bartholomaeus 
Anglicus (mentioned on p. 46) was unsuccessful. There are haphazard 
scraps of information, too, which are merely irritating: who was John 
Holyngborne to whom one manuscript ‘ once belonged’? and are we to 
understand from his appearance that in all the instances where no former 
owner is mentioned none is known? We find it hard to believe this. We 
have no space to mention verbal errors in the bibliography, but a number 
were noted and more suspected. The index resembles the bibliography 
in lack of method: why are some plants, not to mention place-names, 
included in it and a larger number omitted ? and what is the good of 
numerous entries such as ‘ Sceaf, 36’ ? 

We do not say that work of this kind cannot be used, but it does seem 
a pity, in an age which above everything demands reliable tools, to waste 
much energy and fail for lack of common sense and technique. Moreover, 
the publication of a book that is not good often bars for years the pro- 
duction of a better. HILARY JENKINSON. 


Chapters of the Augustinian Canons. Edited by the Rev. H. E. Sauter. 
(Canterbury and York Society, Part lxx. 1922.) 


Tuis volume is a gift to the Canterbury and York Society from the editor, 
who has also presented it to the Oxford Historical Society. Mr. Salter 
has found and printed official records of 54 chapters of the Augustinian 
canons in England. This is a remarkable achievement. Not a single 
official record of the acts of any provincial chapter of any of the four 
Mendicant Orders in England has yet been discovered. 

The Lateran Council of 1215 decreed that all orders, which had not 
hitherto held general chapters, should henceforth hold triennial chapters 
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in every kingdom or province. The first chapter of the Augustinian Order 
in the provinces of Canterbury and York met at Leicester in 1217: from 
1223 to 1340 separate chapters were held for the two provinces; from 
1341 onwards the two provinces were again united, in accordance with 
the constitutions of Pope Benedict XII. 

The acts of some seventeen chapters in the northern province between 
1220 and 1302 are printed from a roll in the British Museum (Cott. Roll, 
xiii. 3), but of this document Mr. Salter gives no detailed description. 
Very few records of the chapters in the southern province before 1325 
are extant ; the reason is that the chapter of 1325 revoked the decrees of all 
previous chapters, and was henceforth regarded for practical purposes as 
the first chapter. The chief sources for the chapters from 1325 onwards, 
both for the province of Canterbury and for the two provinces together, 
are the following manuscripts (all in book form): Add. 38665 in the 
British Museum, written soon after 1350 in the diocese of Coventry and 
Lichfield ; Cott. Vesp. D. 1, written c. 1383 with some later additions, 
and belonging to some house in Leicestershire, Northamptonshire, or 
Lincolnshire ; Tanner 196, in the Bodleian, belonging to the Priory of 
Launceston, and written about 1450; Wood empt. 21, in the Bodleian, 
written about 1518 in one of the three counties mentioned above ; } 
Rawlinson Statutes 34 (Bodl. 15889), written at Oseney after 1460. All 
these contain copies of the acts of a series of chapters, but the copyists 
sometimes omitted entries which were not of interest for the locality in 
or for which they were writing. 

Several manuscripts contain records of isolated chapters, and one of 
these, Exchequer K. R. Eccles. Doc. 1/10, in the Public Record Office, 
seems to be the original report of the secretary of the chapter at Leicester 
in 1509. Mr. Salter, however, does not discuss this point. 

Some of the documents here printed are of great interest as showing 
exactly how a chapter was conducted. The most.striking characteristic 
was the concentration of power in the hands of a committee of diffinitors : 
they were the legislative body and drew up any statutes that were required, 
the rest of the chapter simply accepting their decisions without discussion. 
As the diffinitors were not chosen until the Sunday and had to finish their 
work by Tuesday evening, their work could not be thorough, and it is 
not surprising that their decisions were treated with contempt: ‘ statuta ’, 
say the canons of Barnwell, ‘de facili eduntur et eadem facilitate re- 
spuuntur.’ ‘It is easy’, Mr. Salter remarks, ‘ to see why members were 
eager to escape these chapters. The presidents, diffinitors, and visitors 
had something to do, but the rest of the members had no work but, to 
hear three sermons and attend three masses.’ The number of diffinitors, 
generally six in the fourteenth century, was increased to twelve in the 
fifteenth, but the long lists of absentees shows that the reform was not 
effective in attracting heads of houses. The absentees were fined, but 
the fines could not be collected. The inability of the chapter to enforce 
its regulations comes out clearly in the history of the attempts to establish 


1 Mr. Salter is wrong in stating, that this manuscript ‘ mentions only the visitors 
that were appointed for those counties’ (p. xl); in 1341 it mentions the visitors for 
the whole country except the dioceses of Worcester, Hereford, and St. Davids (p. 52). 
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a college for Augustinian canons and to send students to the university : 
on this subject much fresh material is contained in this volume. 

The Augustinian houses were subject to visitation both by their own 
members and by the bishops. At each chapter the country was divided 
up into districts, generally ten, and two visitors appointed for each district, 
who reported to the next chapter. These visitations were actually carried 
out, and the visitors sometimes made use of the disclosures made in 
episcopal visitations (e. g. pp. 89, 113). It is clear that episcopal visita- 
tions, though they touched fewer houses, were much more thorough and 
effective than those carried out by members of the order. Compare, 
e. g. the revelations as to the condition of Huntingdon priory, given in 
Bishop Alnwick’s visitation in 1439 ! with the meagre report of the Augus- 
tinian visitors in 1443, ‘ that three canons of this monastery are vagabonds ’ 
(p. 90). The contrast induces doubts about the efficacy of visitation in 
orders which were exempt from episcopal control. 

Among miscellaneous matters of interest one may notice the reference 
to the Black Death which emptied the priories of Ivychurch and Sandle- 
ford (p. 58), the objection of the canons to manual labour (p. 114), the 
account of the canon of Stoneley who neglected church services to practise 
as a doctor (p. 166), the preaching of an English sermon before the uni- 
versity of Oxford (p. 85), the prohibition to use ‘ calipodiis siue semi- 
sotularibus, anglice slyppars’ (p. 125). The word ‘corcet’ on p. 58, 
which seems to have troubled Mr. Salter, becomes quite clear if the second 
c is turned into s (the scribe of Cott. Vesp. D. 1 frequently used ¢ for s). 
An index of subjects would have been welcome. A few subjects are 
inserted, but not very adequately indexed: why should ‘ diffinitors’ be 
followed only by a single reference ? Passim would have been less mis- 
leading. But this is a small point, and the admirable introduction serves 
to some extent as a guide to the contents. 

The documents are edited with accuracy but without pedantry, and 
contain much that is of value to the history not only of the Augustinian 
canons but of the religious orders in general. It may be added that 
Mr. Salter with his usual generosity has indicated in a two-page preface 
for the benefit of other students the manuscript sources available for the 
history of the chapters of the Benedictine and other monks in England. 


A. G. Littie. 


Bracton de Legibus et Consuetudinibus Angliae. Edited by Grorcr E. 
WoopsineE. Vol. ii. (Newhaven: Yale University Press, 1922.) 


THE first portion of the text of the new Bracton, about a third of the whole, 
appears seven years after the preliminary volume which was noticed in 
this Review in October 1915.2, We may suppose that this long delay has 
not been caused entirely by the painful labour of reconstituting the 
De Legibus as Bracton left it by freeing it from the later accretions and 
textual errors of manuscripts and printed editions. But the task was so 


1 Visitations of Religious Houses in the Diocese of Lincoln (Cant. and York Soc.), 
vol. ii, part i, pp. 148-55. 
2 Ante, xxx. 716. 
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formidable a one in view of the number and complex relations of the 
manuscripts that it could not safely be hurried. After all is done, the 
editor is unable to assure us that we have always the very words of the 
great lawyer before us. For, pace Professor Maitland,’ none even of the 
best manuscripts is less than two steps from the author’s holograph. 
Not only no single manuscript, but no one group or line of manuscripts, 
of which three or four are distinguishable, ‘ gives consistently Bracton’s 
own words’. Bracton himself was partly responsible for this by his 
revisions of a work which was long in hand, and the frequent mixture of 
different versions in the same manuscript has further complicated the 
problem. 

Although even a really scientific edition of the De Legibus must be to 
some extent eclectic, there is no reason to suppose that any serious veil 
is interposed between us and its author. It is not of vital moment whether 
Bracton wrote of Christ being sent ‘ad reparandum humanum genus’ or 
‘ad recuperandum ’, though some might question the editor’s preference 
of the latter. On the other hand, the ejection from the text of much 
matter included in the earlier printed editions which can be proved to 
be no part of Bracton’s own work, and the bracketing of other matter 
which is merely doubtful, remove a serious stumbling-block to its study. 
Not a few later additions have long ago been stigmatized, as, for instance, 
the restriction of the protection of the villein’s ‘ waynage’ to the serfs 
on the ancient demesne of the Crown,” but the reader of the older editions 
cannot be expected to know this in every case. Professor Woodbine’s 
reasons for acceptance or rejection of the various addiciones are fully 
given in a section of his first volume. The famous ‘ addicio de cartis’ 
on p. 34, in which the ultimate authority of the baronial council over the 
king is asserted, is placed within brackets. ‘The authority on which it 
rests is far too insufficient to allow us to regard Bracton as the author 
of it.’ 

Although the claim of the anonymous editor of the editio princeps of 
1569, which was followed with but little criticism by Sir Travers Twiss, 
to have consulted many manuscripts is substantially confirmed, his read- 
ings are often unhappy, and he is apt to untie knots by silent conjectures 
of his own. As an illustration we may take the passage in fo. 9 b on the 
soldering together of different metals ‘ per applumbaturam vel ferrilimi- 
nationem, secundum quod infra legitur, et ibi dicitur quae pars alteri 
debet accrescere’. Here ferriliminationem (if not a printer’s error) is 
a corrupt reading in some manuscript for ferruminationem, while infra 
seems to be an unfortunate attempt to make sense of the iniuste, 
iniustum, or iustitia to which three manuscripts have corrupted 
in Institutis. Dicitur seems almost necessary, but is apparently 


not justified by good manuscript authority, for Professor Woodbine 
omits it. 


1 It is curious that the Digby MS. which Maitland thought to have been copied 
from Bracton’s owa manuscript contains so unintelligent a reading as doannagium 
for waynagium (fo. 6). 

? The exact opposite was laid down in the second reissue of Magna Carta (1217) 
in a modification of the amercement clause of 1215. 
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The new edition is not based upon a complete collation of more than 
eleven of the forty-six accessible manuscripts of Bracton’s treatise. More 
than that was practically impossible and hardly needed, but reference has 
often been made to others at critical points, and for the ascertainment 
of the pedigree of the manuscripts a number of passages, carefully chosen, 
were collated in nearly all. The full results of even this limited collation 
could not be given at the foot of the text without swelling the work to 
intolerable dimensions. This has to be kept in mind because an agree- 
ment of the same two or three manuscripts on a series of readings relegated 
to the notes does not usually mean that they stand alone in this respect, 
but that they typify an agreement of more than one line or tradition. 

In regard to orthography, the editor, while expressing a pious opinion 
in favour of a uniform standard, elects to follow the system of normaliza- 
tion adopted by his predecessors, except that he prefers ‘i’ to‘j’. The 
spelling of the manuscripts varies so much that some kind of normaliza- 
tion was no dc ubt inevitable, but as he boggled at ‘j’, it hardly seems 
consistent to retain the non-initial ‘v’ and the ‘ae’ for ‘e’. However, 
few editors of medieval texts can afford to throw stones in this matter. 

The retention in the main of the orthography of the older editions 
contrasts sharply with the scrapping of their division into books and 
chapters. There is manuscript authority of course for such a division, 
though not exactly the division adopted by the first editor, but Professor 
Woodbine’s collation has shown that ‘ there is no one scheme of division 
which the manuscripts as a whole follow’, and he comes to the con- 


clusion that Bracton’s own scheme of division was not by books but by 
titles and paragraphs. Here again he has regretfully to run counter to 
the opinion of Maitland. 

Students of medieval law and society will look forward eagerly to the 
completion of this, the first satisfactory edition of Bracton’s great treatise. 
The editor’s commentary on the subject-matter is reserved until the whole 
text is published. James Tait. 


City Government of Winchester from the Records of the Fourteenth and 
Fifteenth Centuries. By J.S. Furtey, M.A. (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 
1923.) 


Tus is a welcome addition to the monographs on English municipal 
government in the middle ages which have been inspired by the researches 
of Gross, Miss Bateson, and Maitland. The author writes modestly of 
amateur work and signs of inexperience are not altogether wanting in his 
book, but for the most part he is well equipped for his task, and goes 
straight to the things that matter most. The variety of medieval municipal 
usage is properly emphasized, but the features of the Winchester con- 
stitution which conformed to the normal type are also clearly brought 
out. With the aid of the ‘ Usages of the City of Winchester’, which he 
prints in an appendix from a copy at Winchester College, which was 
unknown to Gross, a clear picture is drawn of the weaving industry in 
the city, the magnitude of which may come as a surprise to some readers. 
The documents photographed (not all effectively) and transcribed in the 
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appendix also include the two charters of Henry II and a valuable bailiffs’ 
account for 1354-5. We regret that it was not possible to print the three 
earliest rolls of the city court belonging to the reigns of Henry III and 
Edward I. 

Winchester had a mayor by 1200, and was thus one of the first English 
towns to set up the new office which expressed and fostered the growing 
independence and municipal spirit of the greater towns. It is easy to 
exaggerate the extent of this independence, and Mr. Furley has failed to 
note that in two important respects Winchester lagged far behind other 
towns of its importance. The two pillars of self-government in the English 
town of the middle ages were the permanent fee farm rent paid direct 
to the exchequer and the return of writs directly, thus excluding the 
sheriff from the town in matters of finance and justice. Most great towns, 
and not a few lesser ones, had secured these privileges by 1260. Winchester, 
on the other hand, though it was allowed to pay its own farm from 1208, 
held the privilege only ‘ during pleasure ’, and it was not until 1327 that 
it obtained a grant of the farm in fee together with the right of return 
of writs. It is rather misleading, therefore, to describe the charter of 1227 
as ‘marking the date when the franchise was practically complete ’, and 
to include the charter of Edward III among others which ‘ add com- 
paratively little ’ (pp. 21, 32). Nor does Mr. Furley realize that the charter 
of 1227 itself added nothing to John’s charter of 1215 (for which he refers 
only to Milner instead of the printed Rotuli Chartarum, or the copy in the 
second volume of Gross’s Gild Merchant). 

The mayor’s body of advisers and assistants, the sworn twenty-four, 
seem first to appear in the ‘ Usages’ at the end of the thirteenth century, 
but as an established institution. Mr. Furley is no doubt justified in 
objecting to its being called a town council, the authority of the modern 
town council then residing in the Burghmote or Common Convocation, 
which, in the fifteenth century at least, was so small a body that it is 
concluded that ‘the ‘“Commonalty ” was in fact though not in name 
coextensive with the Merchant Gild’. The first charter had been granted 
by Henry II to the citizens of Winchester ‘ of the merchant gild’. Yet 
the gild, as a gild, played a far less prominent part than it did in towns 
like Leicester and Southampton. At Winchester the officials of the gild 
did not figure largely in municipal life,1 and the gild funds were paid 
over to the city. The explanation may perhaps be found in a larger pro- 
portion of traders in the community. 

At any rate there is no evidence here of any such conflict between gild 
and non-gild elements as we meet with in Southampton. Whether it is 
really ‘ not unsafe to believe that the merchant gild was in existence at 
the time of the Conquest and in the reign of Edward the Confessor ’, may 
perhaps be doubted. 

Winchester had ward aldermen, six in number, after the London 
fashion, though without judicial authority until a comparatively late 
date, but the name aldermen was also given to some, if not all, of the 
officers who collected all regular charges except murage. They were 
eight in number, and acted in pairs (p. 54). But for the fact that they 

? For the possibility that its stewards acted as city rate collectors, see below. 
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are said to have received the payments made by the fodarii, who also 

were eight in number, and arranged in pairs, and are believed by Mr. Furley 

to be the stewards of the merchant gild who collected the contributions 

of its four houses towards the city funds at the annual drinking (p. 106), 
it might be suggested that there was only one body under different names, 
and that they were primarily gild officers. As the name ‘laghmen’, 
which is also applied to the collectors, may not be a mere alternative for 

alderman, but each alderman may have been associated with a ‘ laghman ’, 
the four aldermen and four ferthingmen of the Barnstaple gild might be 

a parallel case. Aldermen who were not ward officers were certainly 
usually gild officials. A rather obscure reference to ‘ receipts from four 

houses of Laghmen in a mayor’s account of 2 Ric. II’ seems to furnish 

another link (p. 172 n.). The division of the gild into houses is unusual, 
and it may be significant that the other known case was at Andover, in 
the same county, where the number of houses was two. Where there 
were ward aldermen, as was the case at Winchester, they had the police 
and military authority, which belonged in other boroughs to ward con- 
stables. They were, however, supervised here by two constables, who 

corresponded apparently to the two high constables required in each 
hundred by the Statute of Winchester (1285). The ‘ murage’ or tax for 
the repair of the walls of the city is very interesting at Winchester because 
it was not normally collected as a toll on goods coming into the town, 
but as a money payment from each ward for a number of weeks fixed by 
the community in Burghmote and collected by the ward aldermen. 
Mr. Furley seems justified in tracing this to commutation of an older 
system of personal service. The arrangement seems to have a possible 
bearing upon the old controversy as to the quarter in which responsibility 

for the upkeep of borough walls lay. 

An excellent record for accuracy is oddly disturbed by the slip on 

p. 125 which describes a well-known writ of Henry III as directing that 

“four burgesses and the provost should attend (the court of the itinerant 

justices) from each of the ancient English townships’. Leuca, ‘ league’, 

which is said to have probably denoted ‘ mile’ (p. 86), was definitely 

a mile and a half in the eleventh century at all events. Mr. Furley excus- 

ably hesitated over the meaning of the expression in the ‘ Usages’ (in 

_the case of fraudulent bakers), porter le juwyse de la ville, but in a sub- 
sequent note correctly divined that it means ‘ bear the punishment (of 

the pillory) which the town has power to inflict’. The word ‘ juwyse’ 

(tudicium), though now obsolete, is given in the New English Dictionary. 

James Talr. 


British Flags. Their Early History and their Development at Sea ; with an 
Account of the Origin of the Flag as a National Device. By W. C. 
Perrin. (Cambridge: University Press, 1922.) 


It was not until the middle of the eighteenth century that the first British 
naval uniform was adopted ; and even then it was restricted in its use to 
officers. Such delay ceases to cause surprise when it is remembered that 
in naval warfare the unit is not the man, but the ship. From early times 
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it was necessary for ships to wear uniform, and a ship’s uniform for 
centuries past has taken the shape of flags. Mr. Perrin has supplied the 
need for a comprehensive work dealing with what a sixteenth-century 
writer would have called a vessel’s ‘ apparel and habit’; and his work 
has been excellently done. He has shirked none of the difficulties of his 
task, and has by the most assiduous research solved almost all its riddles. 
He has derived considerable assistance from the unique collection of 
manuscripts under his own charge ; and it may well be doubted whether 
any one except the admiralty librarian could have undertaken the task. 
He has set himself to discover what ‘ uniform’ the ships of this country 
wore from the hour when Edward III agreed with the court of Flanders 
that his own arms should be converted into a ‘ flag’ as a distinguishing 
mark for all ships empowered by him to visit the Low Countries. Mr. 
Perrin has pushed his inquiry back in an attempt to discover the origin 
of the flag as we know it to-day; and in his first chapter, perhaps the 
most ambitious in the volume, has made out a very strong case to support 
the view that it was the maritime powers not of antiquity, but of the 
middle ages—Genoa and Venice—who devised the earliest fashions in the 
mode which all ships follow to-day, proclaiming further his belief that 
the enormous increase of maritime traffic occasioned by the Crusades 
helped to popularize what Genoa and Venice devised. 

Employed at first to mark the position of the commander-in-chief, 
to distinguish the lord high admiral from a ‘ general-at-sea’, and for 
innumerable uses of a similar kind, flags gained at length a new significance, 
when they enabled flag-ships and commanders to speak to the vessels 
composing their fleets. This was a slow process, as Mr. Perrin shows. In 
the fifteenth century almost the only message a fleet commander could 
send was, ‘ Come near and listen to me’. What obstacles there were to 
freedom of speech and how they were overcome Mr. Perrin shows with 
welcome lucidity; closing his account with the quiet demand of the 
Board of Trade in 1855 for a flag-system which should permit of 20,000 
messages and 50,000 ship-names being signalled without using more than 
three flags at a time. 

There is still urgent need for a book dealing with British battle at sea 
from the point of view of the signalling systems in vogue at different 
epochs. For such a study Mr. Perrin’s book, with its careful references to 
documents, prepares the way; it will therefore prove invaluable to all 
engaged in the serious study of naval history. But because its encyclo- 
paedic fund of information is not arranged as in a book of reference, 
but is set down in attractive and readable form, it is much to be hoped that 
the book will find a wider public than that supplied by naval and nautical 
specialists. There are many flags in this profusely illustrated volume 
familiar enough to all British-born for their occasional use on festive 
occasions. Their very multiplicity is to most people perplexing; but 
their history, as unfolded by Mr. Perrin, makes their significance as easy 
as an A.B.C., and that the only alphabet upon which an intelligent apprecia- 
tion of naval history can be suitably built up. GEorrREY CALLENDER. 
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The Planters of Colonial Virginia. By Thomas J. WERTENBAKER. (Prince- 
ton: University Press, 1922.) 


THERE is no doubt that this short and well-written book of 161 pages of text 
and 86 pages of notes and documents, is the most important contribution to 
early Virginian history since the works of Dr. P. A. Bruce. The elder 
historian established the fact that negro slavery, introduced into Virginia 
as early as 1619, did not become an important economic and social factor 
in the colony until the eighteenth century. But mid-seventeenth-century 
Virginia, as described by Dr. Bruce, was a colony of great plantations, 
owned by a territorial aristocracy, differing mainly from the Virginia of 
a century later in being based on indented whites rather than on slave 
labour. Professor Wertenbaker emphatically dissents from this view. 
Seventeenth-century Virginia, as he describes it, was a community of 
independent yeomen farmers, owning relatively small plantations, to the 
labour force of which both white bond servants and negro slaves made 
a relatively insignificant contribution. The ‘ golden age’ of the Virginia 
yeoman was that of the Protectorate, when a world market for Virginia 
tobacco enabled the bond servants to pay off their debts, purchase land, 
and acquire a competence. The familiar story of ‘ cavalier’ Virginia, her 
loyalty to the house of Stuart, her proclamation of Charles IT in 1649, and 
her forced submission to the parliamentary commission, is ‘ misleading or 
entirely false’ (p. 111). Virginia ‘ was developing slowly but surely into 
an industrious, democratic, Anglo-Saxon community ’, an earlier Penn- 
sylvania. Then the acts of trade and navigation, by stopping free trade 
in tobacco, depressed the price lower than the cost of production, ruined 
the yeomen, and brought a period of poverty and discontent that flared up 
in Bacon’s rebellion of 1675. Towards the close of the century, the tobacco 
trade adjusted itself to the new restrictions; but the price continued so 
low, that the planters were able to make profits only by securing cheaper 
labour. The only reason that more slaves were not imported in the 
seventeenth century was that slaves were difficult to obtain until the close 
of the third Dutch war (p. 125). After the treaty of Utrecht slaves were 
imported in large numbers, the import duty being laid with a prudent 
motive to check over-production, rather than a social or humanitarian 
intent (p. 129). The new labour system ‘ practically destroyed’ the 
Virginia yeomanry, and created the large plantations. Such yeomen as 
did not rise to the slave-owning class emigrated to Maryland, Penn- 
sylvania, and North Carolina. 

Such, in brief, is the thesis of Mr. Wertenbaker. Whilst not so astonish- 
ing to historians as to readers of the historical romances of Thackeray and 
Mary Johnston, it is, on the whole, an original and provocative theory, 
sustained in many parts by new documentary evidence. The author has, 
in our opinion, successfully made some points against the late George 
Louis Beer, who, in his generous desire to defend the universally berated 
acts of trade, certainly underestimated their effect on the tobacco colonies 
after the Restoration. We are somewhat doubtful, however, about the 
small farming system that he postulates for the seventeenth century. 
His conclusion, on p. 45, that ‘ the average Virginia plantation must have 
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been comparatively small in extent’ is reached largely by deductive 
reasoning. There is no satisfactory explanation of how a freedman became 
a landowner, without the gift of fifty acres that was statutory in Maryland. 
The land transfers ‘ taken at random from the books’ (p. 46) average less 
than 200 acres each ; but whether these were large plantations disintegrat- 
ing, or small ones being engrossed, or simple transfers among equals, we 
have no means of telling. And can 200 acres be properly called a small 
farm ? It really depends on the amount of tillage in the piece transferred, 
and of that we have no knowledge. Moreover, the author, in his text, 
has made rather wild work of the quitrent rolls of 1704, which he prints in 
the appendix. ~ In Middlesex county there is but one plantation of more 
than 2,500 acres ’ (p. 53). True; but 22 out of the total 80 are of 500 acres 
or over. The largest holding in Charles City county is 8,000, not 3,150 
acres ; and the average holding in Nansemond county is 312, not 212 acres. 
The ‘ northern neck’ of Virginia, notoriously the section of the largest 
plantations, is not found in the rent rolls. There is nothing unreasonable 
in the author’s attractive theory of a yeoman Virginia; but much more 
direct evidence will be required to establish it. 

The foot-notes, although not numbered consecutively for the whole 
book, are all placed after the text; an annoying practice to which pub- 
lishers are unfortunately becoming addicted. S. E. Morison. 


Louise Elisabeth d’Orléans, Reine @’ Espagne (1709-1742). Par te ComTE 


DE Pimopan. (Paris: Plon, 1922.) 


AmonG the startling events in the diplomatic history of the eighteenth 
century a prominent place is held by the sudden reconciliation in 1721 of 
the Regent Orleans with Philip V of Spain, the rival claimant to the still 
open succession to the French throne. This reconciliation, which followed 
closely upon the action of France in forcing Philip and Elizabeth Farnese 
to dismiss Alberoni and to accept the terms dictated to Spain by the 
Quadruple Alliance, was cemented by a marriage contract between 
Philip’s eldest son, Don Luis, and Louise Elisabeth, the fifth daughter of 
the regent, and by the betrothal of the Infanta Maria Anna, the three-year- 
old daughter of Philip by his second marriage, to Louis XV. According 
to the comte de Pimodan the marriage with the regent’s daughter was 
rather endured than desired by the Spanish rulers, and was only consented 
to as a necessary price for the prospective elevation of their daughter 
to share the throne of France. Orleans, on the other hand, is said to have 
been influenced by a desire to avert a possible marriage of the heir to Spain 
with one of the Austrian archduchesses ; but it is difficult to believe that 
there was any substantial danger of such an alliance in 1721, when the 
old quarrel between Philip V and Charles VI was still unsettled and was 
further envenomed by disputes as to the claims of Don Carlos to the 
succession in Parma and Tuscany. 

Whatever the motives, the ‘ grand et incroyable’ marriage, as Saint- 
Simon calls it, was arranged on 16 November 1721, and two days later 
the destined queen of Spain set out with due pomp on her journey to the 
frontier. She had barely completed her twelfth year when on 10 January 
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1722 she was formally exchanged for the still younger infanta on the Isle 
of Pheasants in the Bidassoa. Both princesses were to part with their 
compatriots on the frontier, and it was only as a concession to the tender 
years of the infanta that one Spanish nurse was allowed to accompany her 
to Paris. Louise Elisabeth had to accept Spanish attendants and Spanish 
customs on her journey to Lerma, where on 20 January she was formally 
married to the young prince of Asturias, her senior by two years and a half. 
For obvious reasons the marriage remained purely nominal for the next 
eighteen months. 

That the marriage was less unwelcome to Philip V and his wife than the 
comte de Pimodan asserts is proved by the fact that it was followed by 
another in which the queen was more directly interested. A few weeks 
after the wedding ceremony overtures were made from Madrid and 
accepted in Paris for the betrothal of Don Carlos, the elder son of Elizabeth 
Farnese, to Philippine Elisabeth, the sixth daughter of the regent, and on 
23 February 1723 the younger sister came to join Louise Elisabeth at 
the court of Spain. Thus was forged the funiculus triplex which, as the 
Jesuit confessor of the young princess declared, could hardly be broken. 
It is clear that at this time the policy of Spain was dominated by the desire 
to secure French support for the Italian policy of Elizabeth Farnese, 
and thus to defeat the threatened opposition of Charles VI. 

The prospects of success in this policy were speedily dimmed in 1723 
by the successive deaths of the two men who for the last eight years had 
guided the foreign relations of France. Dubois died on 10 August, and 
Orleans followed him to the grave on 2 December. The duke of Bourbon, 
who succeeded to the office of first minister in France, was the bitter enemy 
of the house of Orleans, resented the prospect of its possible succession to 
the throne, and was not likely to respect either the pledges or the family 
interests of his predecessor. In any case the change of government in 
France would have been prejudicial to the interests of Louise Elisabeth, 
and it was a crowning misfortune that the news of her father’s death was 
followed in the next month by the still more startling intelligence that her 
father-in-law had made up his mind to abdicate, and that her youthful 
husband, still little more than sixteen years old, was to ascend a throne 
for which he had neither aptitude nor training. 

The story of the seven months’ tenure of the throne by a sulky boy and 
an ill-educated and rather rebellious girl is a mixture of tragedy and comedy. 
It is mostly drawn from the complaining letters of the young king to his 
father and step-mother, and from the malevolent reports of the French 
envoy, whose chief desire was to win the favour of Bourbon by telling 
malicious and spicy stories about the daughter of Orleans. Even as 
described by these narrators, the misdeeds of the young queen were not 
very heinous. She had a gluttonous preference for highly flavoured and 
unwholesome foods ; she outraged Spanish etiquette by playing unbecom- 
ing games with her female attendants ; she had a taste for practical jokes 
at the expense of her precise elders ; and at times she ran about in inade- 
quate clothing, and even displayed limbs which, according to the familiar 
story, a queen of Spain ought not to be known to possess. At last the rather 
priggish husband, by the advice of a still more priggish father, determined 
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to employ coercion, and banished his girl-wife to the gloomy solitude of 
the palace of Madrid. From this prison she emerged, we are told, tamed 
and repentant, and she certainly showed a forgiving spirit by faithfully 
attending her husband during the attack of malignant small-pox which 
proved fatal on 31 August 1724. Philip V was too much afraid of infection 
to visit his son, and Elizabeth Farnese added to the discredit of neglect- 
ing her stepson by the monstrous assertion that Louise Elisabeth, who 
contracted the disease at her husband’s bedside, was responsible for the 
young king’s untimely death. 

Philip V, at the dictation of his termagant wife, once more startled 
Europe by reascending a throne which he had only nominally vacated, 
and one of his first tasks was to determine the future of his now useless 
and unwelcome daughter-in-law. Bourbon would have preferred to leave 
her in Spain, but it was natural that the girl herself should prefer to return 
to the country of her birth, and her right to do so was secured by the terms 
of her marriage contract. And her return was rendered imperative and 
assumed a penal character by the sudden decision of Bourbon in 1725 to 
break off the Spanish match for Louis XV, to send back the infanta to 
Spain, and to give the young king a hastily chosen bride in the person of 
Maria Leczinska. This insult to their daughter infuriated the Spanish 
rulers, and led not only to a complete rupture with France, but also to 
that unnatural alliance with Austria which Orleans is said to have dreaded, 
though he could hardly have foreseen the circumstances which brought 
it about. Not only was the departure of Louise Elisabeth hurried on, but 
the engagement of her younger sister to Don Carlos was repudiated, and 
both girls, the widow and the expectant bride, were sent back to France. 
Once again on the frontier Louise Elisabeth found herself exchanged for 
the youthful infanta, who had no knowledge of the momentous change in 
her destiny and believed that she was merely paying a visit to her parents. 
The funiculus triplex was smashed to pieces. 

Spain had now the uncongenial burden of supporting two dowager 
queens, as the widow of Charles II was still living at Bayonne, where she 
was visited on both journeys by her successor, first in wifehood, and three 
years later in widowhood and exile from Spain. In both cases the Spanish 
allowances were irregularly and inadequately paid, and both the ex-queens 
incurred heavy debts in order to fulfil the duty of maintaining a meaningless 
state proportioned to their lost rank. While Philippine Elisabeth, who 
had no special dignity to support, could return to comfortable obscurity 
with her mother at the Palais Royal, where she died unmarried in 1734, 
Louise Elisabeth was compelled to set up a household on a semi-royal 
scale at Vincennes, and later at the Luxemburg, where her elder sister, the 
notorious duchess of Berri, had previously resided and had incurred great 
unpopularity by closing the gardens to the public. From the first the 
position of the youthful dowager was extremely uncomfortable. She was 
still too young to claim or exercise independence. Her natural guides and 
guardians were her mother and her brother, the young duke of Orleans. 
But Philip V from Madrid still claimed to direct and dominate the life of 
his daughter-in-law, and to select the leading members of her household. 
Hence arose an inevitable clash in the queen dowager’s suite. Her principal 
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attendants took their orders from Spain, and tried to maintain the strict 
Spanish etiquette against which the girl had always been a rebel. Round 
herself she collected a group of French friends who looked to the Palais 
Royal for guidance and support. The feud, which led to constant quarrels 
and even to duels, was inevitably intensified by the discord between the 
rival leagues of Vienna and Hanover, which at one time threatened to 
generate a great European war. Horace Walpole, the active British 
ambassador in France, was impelled to intervene in the quarrel by his 
desire to weaken Spanish influence at the French court and to thwart the 
suspected designs of Chauvelin, whom Fleury, the successor of Bourbon as 
first minister, had promoted to the control of foreign affairs. Louise 
Elisabeth, urged by personal enmity, and probably encouraged by British 
diplomacy, tried to dismiss her principal attendants, but Philip V curtly 
refused to recognize her right to control her household, and confirmed his 
own nominees in their offices. At last, in 1727, the deadlock became so 
intolerable that the ex-queen of Spain suddenly quitted the Luxemburg, 
leaving an unoccupied staff to draw what salaries they could get from 
Madrid, while she sought refuge in the convent of the Carmelites, which 
had been lavishly endowed by members of the house of Orleans. 

After nearly six years at the Carmelites, Louise Elisabeth, wearied of 
seclusion, returned in 1733 to the Luxemburg. During the interval her 
most detested attendants had been dispersed, and the political situation 
had undergone a complete change. The birth of a dauphin in 1729 to 
Maria Leczinska had removed from practical politics the agitating question 
of the French succession, and had deprived the family of Orleans of much 
of its importance. The policy of Chauvelin, which Horace Walpole had 
dreaded from the first, had triumphed in the French ministry. The 
alliance with England, first formed by Dubois and the regent, and later 
renewed by Bouzbon and Fleury, had been abandoned. In its place came 
the family compact and the secret treaty which bound France and Spain 
to close co-operation against Austria, and, if necessary, against the mari- 
time powers. Louise Elizabeth and her household ceased even to be 
a minor pawn in diplomatic relations, and the dowager queen of Spain 
was allowed to spend the remaining ten years of her life in peace and 
obscurity. Spanish remittances, and with them Spanish interference, 
came to an end, and careful economy, which in her younger days she had 
despised, even enabled her to live within the income provided by her 
French dowry, though she could never clear off her earlier debts. 

In 1739 the Franco-Spanish alliance was cemented by a new marriage 
contract between the eldest daughter of Louis XV and Don Philip, the 
younger son of the rulers of Spain. It was natural that the bride should 
seek some information from the cousin who had spent three years in Spain 
and had actually worn a Spanish crown. But a disputed point of etiquette, 
the bugbear of eighteenth-century courts, prevented the interview from 
taking place. 

Before her death in 1742 Louise Elisabeth bequeathed her property, 
her claims, and her debts to her brother the duke of Orleans. He satisfied 
the patient creditors, and proceeded to demand from Spain not only 
reimbursement of these sums but also the large arrears of the allowances 
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promised but never paid to his sister. The Spanish government was never 
punctilious or prompt in money matters, and it was not till 1762 that 
Charles III repaid to the next duke of Orleans the sums which his father 
had actually paid on behalf of his sister. The arrears were never paid at 
all. Meanwhile the French dowry of Louise Elisabeth remained in the 
hands of the government, which paid regular interest upon it to the Orleans 
dukes until the outbreak of the Revolution. The then duke, Philippe 
Egalité, adroitly parted with his claims to two bankers, who made a vain 
effort to extort payment from the national assembly. The question gave 
rise to a prolonged debate, but the assembly showed no willingness to 
fulfil what they regarded as merely dynastic obligations. 

The story of Louise Elizabeth’s ill-starred marriage and of her comfort- 
less widowhood is at best a squalid one. It is told by the comte de Pimodan 
with the documented accuracy and the wealth of detail which are charac- 
teristic of French research. Whether it was worth the labour bestowed 
upon it is open to doubt. When the young queen might have influenced 
the political history of Europe, she was pathetically immature and ineffec- 
tual. By the time she had acquired some insight and some self-control, 
circumstances had changed and her once possible importance had dis- 
appeared. The narrative of her life is a backwater of eighteenth-century 
history, and the scandalous chronicle of her girlish escapades might have 
been allowed to remain in the obscurity which it serves no useful purpose 
to dispel. There is one small slip which should be corrected. On p. 24 
Louise Elisabeth is correctly described as ‘the sixth child and the fifth 


daughter ’ of the duke of Orleans. On p. 117 Philippine Elisabeth is also 
the ‘ fifth ° daughter. The latter designation should be either the ‘ sixth’, 
or the ‘ fifth surviving ’ daughter. RicuarD LopceE. 


The University of Cambridge in the Eighteenth Century. By D. A. Wix- 
STANLEY. (Cambridge: University Press, 1922.) 


TueE title of this most diverting book is somewhat of a misnomer, for it 
deals almost entirely with the career and activities of that singular per- 
sonage the duke of Newcastle, in his capacity as chancellor of Cambridge 
university. As Mr. Winstanley observes, ‘while the moralist and the 
scholar condemn, the student of human nature has cause to be grateful ’ 
to the duke and his friends in the university. For in the voluminous papers 
of the duke we can study their hopes and fears, their intrigues, their 
electioneering calculations, and their general outlook on life with unusual 
minuteness ; while the historian of wider politics may derive from Mr. Win- 
stanley’s pages some amusement in contrasting the secretary of state 
or prime minister with the chancellor influencing, as far as he dared, the 
fortunes of the university. The contrast is entirely to the advantage of the 
chancellor. Instead of the author of those verbose, nerveless, and obscure 
dispatches filling whole quires of foolscap in which every week or even at 
shorter intervals the duke conveyed the intentions of his majesty to his 
ambassadors abroad, we have a Newcastle who knows what he wants and 
can say it directly ; but this may be due to Mr. Winstanley’s skill in 
selection. 
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After an introductory chapter on the constitution of the university 
in the eighteenth century, Mr. Winstanley analyses the duke’s relations to 
the university, dividing them into the familiar categories of university 
and colleges. One chapter, on the university and the politicians, is devoted 
to telling once more the Homeric combat between Newcastle and ‘ Jemmy 
Twitcher ’ Sandwich over the high stewardship of the university, and very 
good reading it is. Mr. Winstanley has told the story before, but with 
its corrections it well bears telling again. The shameless candidature of 
a hypocritical debauchee for high office in a university, advanced solely 
for the political purpose of annoying Newcastle ; the portent that, in spite 
of his infamous character, he all but won the day; the calculations con- 
ducted with the utmost nicety, on how many votes each side could rely ; 
the anxiety caused by the announcement of the master of Trinity that 
he would not attend the senate, and the consequent doubt whether the 
number of doctors to be placed in the regents’ house by the Hardwicke 
party should be twenty-six or twenty-five ; the various untoward accidents 
like the unexpected arrival of a voter from the Isle of Man or the sudden 
insanity of a fellow of Caius; the extraordinary failure of the proctors 
to record each others’ votes and the confusion that thereupon arose 
and was worse confounded immediately afterwards when Beilby Porteus, 
who had left the senate house ‘ for refreshment ’, sought readmission after 
the doors had been closed and was refused it by the vice-chancellor in the 
belief that he was the dreaded master of Trinity whose vote would turn 
the balance against the vice-chancellor’s party ; the complicated contro- 
versy over the validity of Mr. Thomas Pitt’s vote ;—all this should be 
read in Mr. Winstanley’s masterly narrative. But it is not here that the 
originality of the book lies; what is new is the review of Newcastle's 
chancellorship as a whole. 

Newcastle was no mere figurehead in his academic office. He conceived 
the university to be indeed a place of learning, but primarily a source of 
power for himself. Hence he constantly strove to maintain a party in the 
university, just as he did in the state, and he seems to have regarded the 
chancellor’s office with much the same eye as George III considered the 
monarchy. By dint of rewards when in power, by ceaseless watching 
and unwearying industry, by constant attempts to control the appoint- 
ments of vice-chancellor, professors, and heads of houses, by abusing the 
royal right of granting degrees by mandate until there was an outcry, 
Newcastle succeeded in building up a party of his ‘ friends ’ which, in spite 
of ungrateful defections when he fell and had no more bishoprics or 
deaneries to dispense, and in the face of the open revolt of independent 
members of the university, enabled him at the supreme crisis of his career 
as chancellor to win a Pyrrhic victory over Sandwich. He was an instance 
of that not uncommon phenomenon, a man who belonged to opposite 
parties in public and academic politics. Though a whig in the state, he 
was almost a “tory in the university. He had no more scruples than 
George III in stretching his prerogative beyond the limits laid down by 
custom, and was as ready as the king to exercise legal but unconstitutional 
rights in the university to attain his ends. Hence the opposition he 
aroused and the rebuffs which he frequently endured, all of which were the 
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more unnecessary as they arose, as often as not, from exhibitions of 
ignorance of the most elementary rules of university etiquette and from 
a strange lack of tact and feeling for academic sentiment. 

With the colleges the chancellor confined himself in the main to the 
securing of ‘good’ heads of houses; but to achieve this it was sometimes 
necessary to tamper with elections to fellowships. Even so, there is 
evidence of his interference in far humbler walks of life. The most delight- 
ful piece of original literature in the book is the letter of the master of 
Trinity refusing to comply with the chancellor’s request that a man from 
St. John’s may be appointed butler to Trinity on the ground that ‘ some 
of the higher spirits would sooner quarrel with their bread and butter 
than receive it at the hands of a Johnian butler’. But, on the whole, the 
chancellor knew well how unresponsive and difficult an instrument is 
a body of college fellows, and his influence, entirely excluded from some 
colleges and exercised only at rare opportunities and at serious crises in 
others, met with very varying fortune. If the establishment of his power 
in Trinity Hall, where it had been non-existent, is the outstanding instance 
of successful management and his capacity to take advice, the positively 
venomous treatment he received at his own college, Clare, was the most 
mortifying experience he had to endure, and probably any pleasure he 
may have felt at the defeat of Sandwich could not salve the wound. His 
career as chancellor has been justly summed up by Mr. Winstanley thus : 

He wasted his own and other people’s time by continually interfering in matters 
which could easily have been arranged without him ; and was ever seeking to assert 
his authority. Over his chancellorship there hangs an atmosphere of intrigue and 
wire-pulling for which he is largely responsible ; and though he no more introduced 
jobbery and corruption into the university than he did into political life, it can hardly 
be denied that in both spheres of his activity he was not scrupulous as to the means 
he employed to win followers. Nevertheless he deserves to be remembered for the 
love he bore it. His frequent professions of affection ring true; and it can at least 


be said of him that he strove, according to his lights, to promote the honour and glory 
of Cambridge. 


Mr. Winstanley, it will be readily understood, has made the most of 
his rare opportunity of combining a study of the comedies of eighteenth- 
century life with a good piece of historical work, and it has obviously 
appealed to his sense of humour. At the same time he has given his readers 
a general impression of life at Cambridge in the middle of the eighteenth 
century. Needless to remark, he reveals a state of university life very 
different from that with which we are familiar to-day. We have long since 
been made aware of the contrast between the comparative orderliness of 
the modern undergraduate and the violent medieval lawlessness which 
prevailed until the days of athletics; and we have for many years been 
satisfied, or driven to despair, by the pictures of the ‘ idle fellows’ of the 
past and the overworked pedagogues of the present. But what would 
most surprise the modern ‘don’ is the freedom with which fellows of 
colleges, long before a vacancy occurred, canvassed their colleagues for 
votes in their favour at the next election to the most eminent posts, 
and the openness of the universal log-rolling; but if this seems strange 
we cannot but smile when we recognize the familiar features of perverse 
sophistry, jealousy of interference by superiors, and timid niceness over 
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questions of minor importance, that are apparently common to all periods 
of university life. Nevertheless, incredibly shocking as a university 
conducted on these lines would be to the earnest reformers of our day, 
it was not all bad. Like its chancellor, who instituted the gold medals 
and built the east front of the library, Cambridge had its respectable 
though less amusing activities, and Mr. Winstanley is only just when he 
claims that in this much-decried century it produced men who enjoyed 
European, and indeed perpetual fame, in the learned world. 
L. G. WickHam LEGG. 


Den Danske Regering og Nordslesvigs Genforening med Danmark. 1 Bind. 
1864-8. Af Aace Frus. (Kobenhavn: Koppel, 1921.) 

Det Nordslesvigske Sporgsmaal 1864-1879 Aktstykker og Breve til Belysning 
af den Danske Regerings Politik. 1 Bind. Fra Efteraaret 1864 til Marts 
1868. Af Aace Frus. (Kebenhavn: Koppel, 1921.) 


Dr. Friis, in close accord with the Danish foreign office, has undertaken 
to elucidate the policy of his state with regard to Northern Slesvig between 
1864 and 1879. The work, of which these two substantial volumes form 
one-half, is based upon a wealth of international archives and executed 
upon a most luxurious scale. For less than three years and a half some 
430 pages of text, authenticated by 442 documents filling twice that 
space, convey in lucid prose the record of Denmark’s feeble diplomatic 
struggles to win back some small fraction of what had been taken from 
her. Portraits of P. Vedel, Count C. E. Frijs, G. J. Quaade, and J. J. 
Hansen adorn each volume. The documents are published as nearly as 
possible without important omissions, and no omission has been made 
for reasons of state. 

When in 1864 the two duchies were torn from Denmark, it was feared 
that this triumph of German nationalism would be followed by a collapse 
of Danish spirit further north, and that Denmark would become, culturally 
as well as politically, a satellite of her great neighbour. Some even thought 
that it would be best to pass as a united nation under German rule. We 
now know that the Danes of Northern Slesvig, sustained in a measure by 
the organized sympathy of their kinsfolk in Denmark, triumphantly 
maintained their nationality until in 1919 the great war set them free. 
Dr. Friis traces the unceasing but futile efforts of the Danish government 
to find some means of reincorporating a population which spoke the Danish 
language, and at every opportunity showed filial feelings towards Denmark. 
While the royal family was supposed, perhaps falsely, to care little for 
winning back the expatriated Danes if it could restore its rule over them 
and the Germans of the duchies in a personal union, and while some 
Danes still dreamed of a wide expansion of the Danish state, the ministry 
limited its aspirations to Northern Slesvig, and would probably have 
been contented with the half even of that. At first they built their hopes 
on Bismarck, and in 1866 offered to join Prussia against Austria in arms. 
Only two years after suffering partition they allowed the crown prince 
to accept an invitation to Berlin, with the inevitable decoration of the 
Black Eagle. Bismarck, of course, steadily encouraged their hopes, but 
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without making any promise. They were hardly deceived by him, but 
wisely decided that from any other power they could expect nothing 
save sympathy. The sympathy of France, however, procured the fifth 
article of the Peace of Prague, which provided that the populations of 
the northern districts of Slesvig should be ceded to Denmark if they gave 
a free vote in that sense. 

For many years Danish policy had to base itself upon this article. 
To William I and the military party, however, it represented a most dis- 
tasteful concession to Napoleon, and Bismarck steadily evaded its applica- 
tion. Nationalists on both sides accentuated the dispute. From the 
Danish press Bismarck quoted a suggestion that Germans travelling by 
train should be segregated in special carriages, since they behaved worse 
than dogs. To this embarrassing proof of anti-Prussian feeling Quaade 
replied that the Norddeutsche Allgemeine Zeitung had advocated the 
germanization of Jutland. On the other hand, various intriguers meddled 
in high politics, proposing such schemes as the cession of the Danish 
West Indies to Prussia in exchange for Northern Slesvig. 

Of a different order was the official inquiry of France with regard to 
the intentions of Prussia. Bismarck hinted in reply that the engagement 
was made only towards Austria, that more light upon the desires of the 
inhabitants was necessary, and that Prussian security was paramount. 
While Prussia steadily evaded a plébiscite, Denmark, guided by Count 
Frijs, held aloof from intrigue with the Reichstag representatives of 
Northern Slesvig, and thus was prepared the situation which existed in 
1914. In May 1867, however, under the stimulus of the Luxemburg 
crisis, Prussia inaugurated a kind of negotiation for the retrocession of 
a part of Northern Slesvig, provided that guarantees were given for the 
German-speaking minorities and financial obligations undertaken. Little 
resulted save general agitation, tedious diplomacy, and an increase in 
the friction between Prussia and France. The guarantees proved almost 
incompatible with Danish sovereignty, but as the price of all Northern 
Slesvig they would not have been refused. To have accepted a fraction 
on such terms would have been a betrayal by Denmark of her faithful sons 
which history would not have forgiven. 

The volume of documents is often of interest as recording the verdict 
of a small power upon the great. In August 1866, for example, Count 
Frijs remarks that although the Monroe Doctrine is not recognized as 
valid, there is a vast difference between this and American tolerance of 
the sale of West Indian islands by a weak European state to a strong one. 
Denmark must rather cultivate the Americans, with a view to becoming 
a staple-place between them and the Baltic. At the same time the ambas- 
sador in London reports that 


whereas John Bull long made himself humanity’s knight, and willingly forced his 
philanthropic and freedom-loving principles upon others, and regarded it as politically 
right and expedient to nourish disturbance among them and profit by it, now he has 
come to the time of life when undisturbed peace is preferable. . . . This national isola- 
tion has become the nation’s political sentiment and must for the present impress 
itself upon every administration. 


W. F. Reppaway. 
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A History of English Law. By W. 8. Hotpsworts, K.C.,D.C.L. Vols. i-iii. 
Third edition, rewritten. (London: Methuen, 1922-3.) 


THE writing of a comprehensive and detailed history of English law from 
the age of the Germanic conquest to the end of the seventeenth century 
is an achievement demanding more than a passing notice. In his inaugural 
lecture, Why the History of English Law is not Written, delivered in the 
autumn of 1888 at Cambridge, Maitland said: ‘ I believe that no attempt 
has ever been made to write the history of English law as a whole.’ It is 
a striking fact, indeed, that the great awakening of interest in historical 
studies at the beginning of the nineteenth century exercised at first far 
less influence upon the literature of English legal history than upon the 
literature of continental legal history. In Germany the creative work of 
Eichhorn and Savigny and Jacob Grimm had established the historical 
school of law upon firm and lasting foundations early in the nineteenth 
century. Both the Germanic and the Romanic elements in German law 
were subjected to minute and comprehensive historical researches. A vast 
literature, dealing with all the phases and aspects of German institutional 
and legal development, was gradually brought into being and ultimately 
used by Brunner and Gierke and other scholars as the basis of their 
monumental works. Likewise in France and in other continental countries 
the tendencies in the study of legal history which had been aroused by the 
work of the masters of the early nineteenth century were bearing fruit 
long before special attention was devoted to the history of law in England. 

Within the realm of legal as distinct from institutional history it was 
largely the genius of Maitland himself which brought English scholarship 
into line with the scholarship of the Continent. The studies embodied 
in the History of English Law before the Time of Edward I and in his other 
writings transformed the whole method of English legal history, directing 
attention not only to the intensive investigation of English legal materials 
within given periods, but also to the intimate historical relations of English 
law with the legal systems of the Continent. Maitland was the true 
founder of the present school of historical jurists in England. Nor, in 
taking his rightful place beside the greatest of the continental historians 
of law, did he slavishly follow their methods and aims. He struck out new 
lines of research for himself ; and he came to conclusions as to the processes 
of legal growth which were all hisown. His work marks indeed an advance 
in the history of the historical school within the domain of law. He caught 
the vision—a vision which is lacking in some of the most prominent 
legal historians from Savigny’s days to our own—of the social and political 
forces which surround and modify the law from age to age in response 
to ever-changing needs. There is also much in his writings which shows 
us that his study of the past did not enslave him to the ideas of the past. 
As a statesman-jurist he was ready to march with the new order in social 
and legal life. The laying of emphasis for a moment on the work of Mait- 
land is not forgetting the invaluable labours of other jurists like Pollock 
and Vinogradoff in England, Holmes, Thayer, Ames, and Wigmore in 
America. But of all the members of this distinguished school Maitland 
was the first to hold before his eyes the ideal of ‘the history of English law 
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as a whole’: and it is this particular service of his to scholarship which 
one wishes at present to hold in remembrance. Although he illumined, 
in many of his writings, stages in legal growth both before and after the 
Angevin age which he studied so minutely, Maitland himself did not live 
to see his ideal fully realized either by himself or by any other scholar. 
Having reached the age which begins with Edward I, he was faced by the 
corrupt state of most of the printed editions of the year-books ; and thus 
faced, as he rightly believed, by grave difficulties in the way of his continua- 
tion of the History of English Law, he set himself to the laborious task of 
preparing a new and adequate edition of at least some of these law reports 
of the later middle age. How brilliantly he executed this work several 
volumes of the Selden Society series of Year Books of Edward II bear 
witness. 

We should not forget the history of the new school of English legal 
historians when we approach the volumes which Dr. Holdsworth has 
written ; for in these volumes we can see the response to the challenge 
in Maitland’s inaugural lecture and the realization—at least in large 
measure—of his ideal of ‘the history of English law as a whole’. In 
the seven volumes which he has written—three are already in print—he 
has traced the history of English law—or, perhaps we should rather say, 
English laws—down to 1700; and in further volumes we may hope that 
he will continue the story to our own day. Despite the difficulties incident 
to the fact that for most of the year-books were accessible, in Sir Frederick 
Pollock’s words, ‘ only cumbrous, ill-edited, ill-printed, ill-indexed volumes’, 
and in face of the further fact that most of his other materials lay scattered 
and almost hidden away in many places, Dr. Holdsworth has toiled on for 
over twenty years in order that a complete picture of English legal evolu- 
tion might be presented to our gaze. It is well that the learned author did 
not wait for the completion of the editorial work of the Selden Society ; 
for it has long been evident that the re-editing of the year-books will take 
many more decades and that the present generation of. scholars will not 
live to see it finished. Maitland, after all, was not deterred from his 
project of dealing with the law of Henry III’s time by the inadequacy of 
the editions of Bracton to which he had access : Dr. Woodbine’s scholarly 
edition, now in progress, was not then available. Each generation of 
scholars can do a little towards the improvement of printed texts; but, 
in general, it must use the materials of history as it finds them, leaving it 
to succeeding generations, with better texts and more efficient machinery 
of workmanship, to correct errors and to place the aspects of development 
in truer perspective. 

The first three volumes of Dr. Holdsworth’s work have all been revised 
and partly rewritten for the present edition. Certain parts have been 
expanded ; new parts have been added. In many directions the vision of 
institutional and legal development has been extended. The present 
edition contains many additional references to the history of continental 
law ; it is now, in several respects, a study in comparative legal develop- 
ment. It embodies, indeed, new and illuminating accounts of the European 
environment of English medieval law (see especially ii. 3-11, 121-44) ; 
in many scattered passages the new edition now helps us to see clearly 
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the intimate relations between the intellectual, political, and legal ideas of 
the Continent and those of insular England in the middle ages. Each 
one of the first three volumes of the new edition contains in fact many new 
features and new points. Special attention should be drawn to some of them. 

Volume i is concerned with the history of the judicial system from 
earliest times to our own day. In the new section on Magna Carta and the 
judicial system (pp. 54-63; see also ii. 207-16) Dr. Holdsworth deals 
with those clauses of the charter which either regulate the new machinery 
of justice established by Henry II or attempt to fetter it. The only clauses, 
Dr. Holdsworth maintains, in which we can see an attempt to fetter the 
new machinery are the thirty-fourth and thirty-ninth. In the course of 
his treatment of these clauses he draws attention to the important differ- 
ence of opinion among the commentators as to the meaning of the phrase 
‘ per legem terrae ’ in the famous clause thirty-nine. In Dr. Holdsworth’s 
opinion both of the suggested interpretations of the phrase—first, that it 
refers to a trial by battle, ordeal, or compurgation and not to the law of 
the land, and, secondly, that it means simply the law of the land—are 
possible; but he holds that neither has been proved to be necessarily 
correct. He inclines to the second for the two reasons that it makes 
better sense than the first, and that the weight of contemporary exposition 
is in favour of it; and he reaches the conclusion that the phrase ‘ per 
legem terrae’ is ‘only in part reactionary, and only in part refers specially 
to the judicial system ’. 


It has [he says] a very considerable constitutional significance because it does lay 


down the principle that liberty and property are not to be interfered with without 
* due process of law ’.... Parliament and the common lawyers interpreted it as meaning 
* due process of the common law’; and they used it with some effect against the rival 
jurisdictions of the council and the Chancery. 


Another new feature of volume i to which attention should be drawn 
is the author’s classification of the various franchise jurisdictions of the 
middle age into five groups. In the first group is the royal franchise 
jurisdiction, separate from the common law, over the royal forests ; 
while the second group includes the franchise jurisdictions which belonged 
to landowners. The franchise jurisdictions of the borough make up the 
third group. In the fourth group are the franchises called into being by 
the needs of industry and commerce, especially the franchises by means 
of which the law merchant was administered, such as those possessed 
by guilds of merchants and craftsmen and by special maritime and com- 
mercial courts. To the fifth group belong the ‘ professional ’ franchises, 
such as those possessed by churchmen, lawyers, physicians, the army, 
the navy, and the universities. Dr. Holdsworth’s classification of the 
franchise jurisdictions into these five groups is illuminating; and his 
account of the history of the separate groups (pp. 87-176) forms one of 
the most important contributions which he has made to judicial history. 
The future historian of the courts of the universities of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge will find in Dr. Holdsworth’s brief paragraphs (pp. 165-76) a wealth 
of material. 

Into his account of common law jurisdiction (i. 194-350) Dr. Holds- 
worth introduces several new features. He emphasizes, for example, the 
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important difference between procedure in error and procedure on appeal 
(pp. 213-15 ; see also pp. 438, 643), a matter little known to-day save by 
a few persons learned in the intricacies of the history of procedure. The 
common law, says Dr. Holdsworth, 


knew nothing of the appeal by a rehearing of the case. It only knew a procedure 
in error in which only errors which appeared on the record could be alleged. [It was] 
a most inadequate procedure; and it was most imperfectly mitigated partly by 
judicial ingenuity, and partly by small legislative improvements. The idea of an 
appeal by means of a rehearing of the case came into English law from the Chancery ; 
and it was not till the Judicature Acts [of 1873 and 1875] that the common law 
procedure in error in civil cases was swept away, and the Chancery procedure sub- 
stituted for it. 


Readers of Dicey’s brilliant comparison between the English rule of 
law and the French droit administratif} will be particularly interested in 
Dr. Holdsworth’s reference to the ‘ cursus scaccarii’ (i. 239; see also 
pp. 246-64). This, he tells us, was ‘ probably the nearest approach to 
a body of administrative law that the English legal system has ever 
known’. The court of exchequer, sitting as a court of revenue, was ‘ the 
nearest approach to an administrative court’. Gradually, however, the 
common lawyers ousted the officials from the court of exchequer, and the 
early growth of an administrative law, separate and distinct from the 
common law, was first checked and then finally killed. As Dr. Holdsworth 
remarks, this is but a further illustration—and yet an especially interesting 
one—of the vigorous life of the common law at the end of the sixteenth 
century. 

Dr. Holdsworth points out, in his first volume, two very interesting 
aspects of the history of the jury. In the first place, he makes an interesting 
comparison between the history of the jury in France and in England. 
In the thirteenth century Beaumanoir recognizes a procedure that is 
practically identical with the English trial by petty jury ; while in some 
of the older French coutumiers a procedure is depicted which is closely 
parallel to the English jury of presentment. Why, asks Dr. Holdsworth 
(p. 315), did the jury decay in France, while in England it grew and 
flourished ? He finds the solution of this problem in the fundamental 
differences between the legal history of France and the legal history of 
England. In France the struggle of the Crown against the great feudatories 
was long and doubtful; whereas in England the victory of the Crown 
was earlier and more definite. When the French Crown was engaged in 
the work of centralizing the government, it was much helped by doctrines 
of the civilians and canonists that were then current in France owing 
to the influence of the Italian legal renaissance of the twelfth century. 
As a result, there was introduced into French law an inquisitorial procedure 
very different from the old Frankish inquisitio which lies at the basis of 
the English jury. Owing to the working of this Romanic institution the 
French state came to act on the presumption that from the moment of his 
arrest the accused was guilty. The jury of the old French customary law 
died out, displaced by the procedure which still holds sway in France as well 
as in other continental states. It is not until fairly recent times, one may 


1 Law of the Constitution, ch. xii. 
VOL. XXXVIII.—NO. CLII. Rr 
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add, that we find the jury, in a modified form and within a limited sphere of 
action, reintroduced from England into France and into other continental 
countries where it had decayed under Romanic influence in the middle ages. 

The second aspect of the history of the jury to which reference may 
be made concerns England alone. The methods of controlling the jury 
figure prominently in English judicial history (see i. 337-47). Although 
in the sixteenth century the writ of attaint fell into disuse, other medieval 
modes of controlling the jury persisted. In the middle ages the common 
law judicature exercised a very severe control; but towards the close of 
the medieval period this form of control, owing largely to the disordered 
state of the country, proved inadequate. In this situation the council and 
the star chamber seem to have saved the day by exercising wide powers 
of controlling the jury. In the Tudor epoch the jurisdiction of these 
tribunals over juries seems—at least in many cases—to have worked 
beneficially (pp. 343-4). 

In its new form volume i contains several other novel features. Thus, 
for example, students of the historical problem—a difficult and somewhat 
obscure problem—as to the relation of parliamentary privilege to law since 
1688 will find some instructive comments in regard to it (pp. 392-4) ; and 
they will be glad to learn that the author proposes to speak of the subject 
more atlengthin volumevi. Again, in dealing with the history of the ecclesi- 
astical courts, Dr. Holdsworth draws an instructive comparison between 
the medieval theory of the relation of church and state and the new 
Anglican theory of Henry VIII's time (pp. 590-1) ; but it is to be regretted 
that Dr. Tanner’s recent valuable commentary on the church settlement 
of Henry VIII! appeared after the proof-sheets of his first volume had 
left Dr. Holdsworth’s hands. On the origins of the equitable jurisdiction 
of the chancellor Dr. Holdsworth summarizes the results of recent research 
and adds a valuable contribution of his own (pp. 446-9) ; while his account 
of the official staffs of the courts (see especially pp. 246-64) is new and 
illuminating. Students of prize jurisdiction will desire to read Dr. Holds- 
worth’s arguments (pp. 566-8) in reference to the problem of the historical 
soundness of the decision in the important case of The Zamora [1916], 
2 A.C. 77. 

When we pass from the first to the second and third volumes we find 
that our attention is directly chiefly to the sources, the general develop- 
ment, and the rules of the medieval law. The main characteristics of the 
different periods from 449 to 1485 are sketched in a masterly way and the 
history of the rules of the several branches of the law is given in much 
detail. Both volumes contain many new points; and these new poin‘s 
are clear evidence that the author has effected his task of revision in 
a thorough manner. Although it is impossible to deal adequately with 
these new features without unduly prolonging the present notice, a bare 
catalogue of the new points may be useful. Let it be noted, therefore, 
that in volume ii the reader will find fresh information on the following 
matters: contract in Anglo-Saxon times (pp. 82-7); Dr. Woodbine’s 
researches in the text of Bracton (pp. 236-43) ; the equity of the common 
law courts (pp. 246-9, 334-7); the later history of appeals of felony 


2 Tudor Constitutional Documents, pp. 13-98. 
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(pp. 361-4) ; the development of parliament in the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries (pp. 429-34); the interpretation of the Statutes of Labourers 
(pp. 462-4) ; the Year Books (525-56) ; seisin and title (pp. 582-8). In 
volume iii the new features are introduced in respect of the following 
subjects: the history of the writs of formedon (pp. 17-18), dower (pp. 20-2), 
and replevin (pp. 283-7) ; escheat and equitable estates (pp. 71-2); the 
rule in Shelley’s case (pp. 107-9) ; Bereford, C.J., and the construction of 
the statute De Donis (pp. 114-16) ; advowsons (pp. 138-43); covenants 
running with the land (pp. 157-66); prescription (pp. 166-71); benefit 
of clergy (pp. 293-307) ; possession and ownership of chattels (pp. 318- 
60); the lines of development of the law of crime and tort (pp. 388-411) ; 
the later history of the writ of assumpsit (pp. 441-54) ; status (pp. 455-8) ; 
the incorporate person (pp. 469-90) ; the Statute of Distribution (pp. 558- 
63); the maxim ‘actio personalis moritur cum persona’ (pp. 576-8) ; 
procedure and pleading (pp. 596-658; see especially pp. 597-623 on 
criminal procedure and pp. 639-56 on the introduction of written pleadings 
and its effects). H. D. Hazevtine. 


London: Its Origin and Early Development. By Witt1aM Pace. (London: 
Constable, 1923.) 


In this volume Mr. Page traces the origin and growth of London politically, 
constitutionally, and commercially from its earliest state to the date of 
Magna Carta. The early history of London is an obscure and controversial 
subject, though recent research has done much to clear away old doubts 
and difficulties. Archaeological discoveries have been of particular value 
in this regard, and the bringing together of the results thus obtained is 
desirable, even though the conclusions must of necessity on some points 
be more or less speculative. Mr. Page devotes his first three chapters 
(nearly one-half of the whole) to a review of Roman, Saxon, and Norman 
London. Here he is working over comparatively familiar ground, though 
constantly illustrating his narrative by fresh evidence. His theory that 
London dates only from the very end of the late Celtic age is probably 
sound, and the suggestion that it originated as a port for the capitals of 
British princes at Verulam and Colchester is at least plausible. For 
the history of Roman London much fragmentary material has gradually 
accumulated, and Mr. Page has restated it in a useful form without entering 
on dubious conjectures. His view that London probably lay desolate for 
a century after the departure of the Romans is one which must be preferred 
to any fanciful theory of continuity. In the history of London during 
Saxon and Norman times we reach more assured ground. But there are 
many points on which Mr. Page is able to throw fresh light, as on the 
growth of the sokes, and the significance of the grant of ‘ Weremansacre ’. 
The writ of 4 February 1205-6 for the election of twenty-four of the more 
lawful, wise, and discreet citizens, he regards as a transitory provision 
for the amendment of abuses in the collections of the tallage of 1205, 
and suggests that the oath for the twenty-four printed by Mr. Round ? 
was drawn up for them. 


1 Commune of London, p. 237. 
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The most valuable and novel part of the book comes in the later chapters 
which deal with ‘ The Sokes ’, ‘ The Churches and Schools ’, ‘ The Wards ’, 
* The Early Government ’, and ‘ Growth of London’. Here we enter upon 
questions which are essential to the understanding of London history, 
and which have not hitherto received such complete investigation. That 
the sokes formed the basis on which the commercial and to some extent the 
municipal life of London developed has been recognized, but Mr. Page 
has for the first time worked out their history and position, so far as known, 
systematically, and has illustrated his text by a convenient sketch-map. 
In the account of Edred’s hithe and the adjoining Canterbury and 
Worcester sokes, there is a misprint on p. 131, where the latter are 
placed on the eastern instead of the western part of the former. When on 
the same page a ‘ jugerum’ is referred to as an area of 240 square feet, 
there is surely some confusion. The period of the principal development 
of the sokes was after the Norman Conquest. Aldermanbury, it is 
suggested, grew up out of the King’s Bury within the city. Mr. Page 
thinks that its name may possibly be derived from the alderman of the 
frith gild, for whom a hall was built nearly on the site of the present 
Guildhall. From the Reiner de Aldermanbury of 1136 he traces a probable 
descent to the Gervase, who in 1246 conveyed to Adam de Basing his house 
in Aldermanbury with the advowsons of St. Mary Aldermanbury, St. Mary 
Magdalene, Milk Street, and St. Michael Bassishaw. This may indicate 
the extent of the soke, and illustrates the importance of the sokes both 
for the topography and history of London. The soke of the king of 
Scotland is shown to have corresponded roughly to the ward of Farringdon 
Within. Eventually it was divided amongst the heirs of David of Scot- 
land ; the Balliol lands in the north-eastern part came into the possession 
of John of Brittany, in the southern part the Hastings family and their 
representatives retained an interest till the seventeenth century. Thus 
the history of the soke is wrapped up with the history of the London 
inns of the earls of Brittany and the earls of Pembroke. Mr. Page seems 
to assume the continuous descent of the later Pembroke Inn in the Hastings 
line, but it was certainly held by Mary de St. Pol, the widow of Aymer de 
Valence, and only came to the Hastings earls of Pembroke after her death. 
He rejects any connexion with John of Brittany, the identification of 
whose only house with the later Lovell’s Inn he accepts. But Lovell’s Inn 
was in the possession of Robert de Holand before 1328, and John of 
Brittany in 1331 granted his lands in England to Mary de St. Pol, who 
appears to have held Pembroke Inn in her own right. Still, however 
doubtful the solution of this question may be, it illustrates the value of 
a careful study of London topography for the history of the city. The 
connexion of sokes and houses comes out in other instances; probably 
in Lothbury, and more certainly in Bucklersbury. The widow of Andrew 
Bukerel is stated to have sold his soke in London in 1183; Mr. Page 
suggests that this was Bucklersbury, but here comes a difficulty, for the 
Bukerels held Bucklersbury till the reign of Edward I. The London 
honour of Peverel has always been somewhat obscure ; Mr. Page suggests 
reasons for placing it in the Vintry. The honour of Albemarle is identified 
with the manor of Walbrook, comprising the parishes of St. Stephen 
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Walbrook and St. Mary Newchurch. This was held by Eudo Dapifer, 
who granted his stone house to Colchester Abbey. The history of the 
honour seems to show conclusively that the St. Mary Newchurch of the 
twelfth century was identical with St. Mary Woolchurch, in spite of 
attempts to identify it with St. Mary-le-Bow and even St. Mary Golechurch. 

The history of sokes and churches is entwined together, and Mr. Page 
is no doubt right in finding the origin of many of the city parishes in the 
ancient sokes for which the churches had been provided. Other city 
churches seem to have been originally of the nature of minsters. Mr. Page 
suggests that some of these early minsters were included in FitzStephen’s 
thirteen great conventual churches; I think there is little doubt that 
FitzStephen meant to include churches near London and the numbers 
can probably be made up without counting any ‘ minsters’. Mr. Page calls 
attention to the presence of a church outside each of the principal 
gates ; in three instances the dedication was to St. Botolph; there was 
a fourth St. Botolph at Billingsgate. St. Botolph was the patron saint of 
travellers, and the association with the principal points of departure is 
worth notice. Reference is also made to occasional changes of dedication. 
The most certain is that from St. Werburg to St. John the Evangelist. 
St. Ethelburga is also sometimes called St. Werburg, but possibly in 
error. The variation of St. Edmund for St. Sepulchre is curious ; 
instances occur in 1279 and 1559, but I do not remember any during 
the intervening three centuries, except for a bequest by Henry Marshall 
in 1514 for gilding the tabernacle of St. Edmund at the high altar. St. 
Nicholas Olave was not strictly a change of dedication; St. Nicholas 
in Old Fish Street was the usual description till 1250, when we have 
St. Nicholas Bernard. Till about that time there was a St. Olave, Bread 
Street, which was granted to the Austin Friars as their original London 
home. Presumably the parish was amalgamated with St. Nicholas, and 
in 1252 we get for the first time St. Nicholas Olave, which afterwards 
became the regular form, though St. Nicholas Bernard Olof occurs as 
late as 1303. St. Olave, Bread Street, is one of the few instances we have 
of churches which disappeared; others were SS. Cosmas and Damian 
(probably in Cripplegate Ward) and the churches of St. Michael and 
St. Mary Magdalen, Aldgate, which were absorbed at the time of the 
foundation of Trinity Priory. That some of the many churches were 
superfluous one can readily believe. FitzStephen gives the number in 
his day as 126; some of these were no doubt outside the city and its 
immediate suburb. But even with this allowance the number is extra- 
ordinary ; an average of only thirty families to a church would give a popula- 
tion of 15,000 for the city proper alone. Mr. Page might perhaps have 
dwelt on the distribution of the churches. If we take the central district, 
say from Queenhithe to Billingsgate and as far north as Cheap and Cornhill, 
which would include only about a quarter of the whole area within the walls, 
we find that it contains nearly half the churches. No doubt this was the 
most densely populated district in the eleventh and twelfth centuries, 
though the existence of some of the most ancient churches elsewhere in 
the city shows that the whole area within the walls was fairly peopled 
from an early date. As regards schools it should be noted that the names 
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St. Paul’s, Holy Trinity, and St. Martin do not occur in the best manu- 
scripts of Fitz-Stephen’s work. 

The identification of the wards in the St. Paul’s list of 1130 must always 
be a puzzle. For the number at that time Mr. Page gives a reasonable 
solution, that Lime Street, Bassishaw, and Dowgate (formed out of Wal- 
brook) were of later date ; with the addition of Portsoken we get the full 
number of twenty-four. Some of the wards no doubt originated in sokes, 
but Mr. Page dismisses the idea that the early aldermanries were hereditary 
as resting on little evidence. The material available for a history of the 
early government of the city is well summarized. Mr. Page puts forward 
an attractive theory that there were two stallers in pre-Conquest times, 
one for the western and one for the eastern part of the city. This would 
agree with the creation of two forts, the one at the Tower and the other 
at Baynard’s Castle, with the long subsisting division of the wards east 
and west of Walbrook, and with the existence of two markets, one in 
each half. A chapter is devoted to ‘Some Governing Families of London ’. 
It is an important subject for the history of London in relation to the whole 
kingdom, and the account here given shows how closely the city through 
its great merchants came into relation with the governing families of the 
whole kingdom from an early date. The final chapter sketches the 
growth of London in the material sense. 

Mr. Page has brought together a great mass of material, which has 
never previously been reduced to so orderly a form. It is only in the 
careful joining together of small pieces of evidence, of which we have 
here a conspicuously successful example, that the history of ancient London 
can be recovered. Though we may not agree with all of the author's 
conclusions and may sometimes think a point has been missed, we have in 
this short compass the most complete and trustworthy narrative of the 
origins of London which has yet been published. C. L. Kinesrorp. 


The Constitution of Canada. By W. P. M. Kennepy, Litt.D. (London: 
Milford, 1922.) 


It is the aim of this treatise to present to the reader ‘ neither a description 
nor an analysis of the political institutions of Canada, but rather an evolu- 
tionary account of the various movements and stages which have issued 
into the organized political life of the Canada of to-day’. The aim has 
been effectively achieved, and the work represents an addition of permanent 
value to the literature of the Canadian constitution. Especially important 
is the consistent effort to treat the history of the Canadian constitution 
as exhibiting the defects of a narrow and static conception of sovereignty. 
Lord John Russell was unable in theory (p. 194) to admit the possibility 
of responsible government in Canada, though he conceded it in practice. 
Then the federation of the provinces presented a new and difficult problem 
in the distribution of sovereignty in Canada itself. Now the evolution of 
Canadian autonomy presents the further difficulty of the distribution of 
sovereignty in the Empire as a unit of international law (pp. 454-7). The 
author, in concurrence with Canadian opinion generally, is not anxious for 
any attempt at the formal remodelling of the constitution of the Empire, 
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although he recognizes clearly that in theory the state of equality of the 
dominion with the United Kingdom is still far from being attained. 

The mode of treatment adopted, if it has the disadvantage of ignoring 
picturesque detail, renders it possible far more effectively to trace the lines 
of development. Viewed in this dry light, the generosity of the Quebec 
Act of 1774 reveals itself in the shape in which it presented itself to the 
rebellious colonials to the south, an effort by wholesale concessions to the 
French to create a stronghold of imperial influence. The seigniors and the 
clergy, as return for the generosity of the king and his governor, were to 
supply a loyal army to intervene in the struggle which was inevitable in 
the south. It is probable, if not certain, that the act secured Canada for 
the Empire ; it is certain that it rendered inevitable the perpetuation of 
French nationality in Canada and precluded the possibility of the union 
of the habitants with the other elements of the population. Moreover, 
it gave rise to a condition of affairs whence federation was the only 
possible outcome, and the fact that Canada alone of the dominions has 
a rigid constitution is due to the existence of the overwhelming French 
majority in Quebec. Dr. Kennedy thinks (p. 230) it regrettable that 
Sir Charles Metcalfe went to Canada, on the score that he hurt a 
magnificent reputation by his work there. This is, perhaps, a mistaken 
view; that the policy of the imperial government, which Metcalfe 
carried out with undeviating loyalty and such success as it permitted, was 
wrong is obvious to us, but the imperial government would never have 
learned the lesson of its inadequacy, had it not realized that even in the 
hands of one of the ablest and most high-minded of men it led to impossible 
situations. Metcalfe sacrificed himself to his duty, and, but for the lessons 
learned from his work in Canada, Lord Elgin would not have been able to 
give full effect to the doctrine of responsible government. But the imperial 
government had fully learned the lesson, and Canada was assured of the 
power to control her own destinies when Elgin assented to the Rebellion 
Losses Bill in 1849 and the power to disallow the measure was not exercised 
(pp. 257-60). The rest of the history of the relations of the imperial and 
Canadian governments has presented no acute crises ; Canada as time went 
on asserted her desire for further concessions of authority, which have with 
due circumspection been granted, though some minor points are still 
outstanding. These developments Dr. Kennedy describes with judicial 
impartiality and adequate fullness, though perhaps an allusion might have 
been made to the great controversy over copyright legislation, which raged 
in the period from 1890. It may be noted also that imperial legislation 
for Canada is still possible, even in matters not affecting the constitution 
which can only, as a compact of the provinces, be changed by this means ; 
thus the alterations in the law of British nationality effected in 1922 are 
enacted for the whole Empire, though, of course, with the assent of the 
dominion. The interrelations of the dominion and the provinces raise 
many complex problems, and special interest attaches to Dr. Kennedy’s 
careful argument (pp. 415-30) in favour of the view that disallowance 
of provincial legislation on grounds of expediency, as opposed to uncon- 
stitutionality, is contrary to the principles of federal government. 

A. BerrieDALe Kelra. 
















Short Notices 


Little is known of Richard the Poitevin, and Dr. Ingeborg Schnack in 
- Richard von Cluny, seine Chronik und sein Kloster in den Anféngen der 
Kirchenspaltung von 1159 (Berlin : Ebering, 1921) has added perhaps little 
that is beyond dispute. From the local details which he inserts into his 
chronicle we have reason to believe that Richard was a native of the county 
of Aunis; that he visited England and came into contact with Henry, 
bishop of Winchester, we can gather from the laudatory poems on this 
subject which have been attributed to him and which were printed by 
Wattenbach in the first number of the Newes Archiv. All else is more or 
less conjectural. Professor E. Berger of the Ecole des Chartes, who was 
the first to make a systematic study of Richard’s work,’ was of the opinion 
that the chronicler lived and wrote in the Cluniac priory on the island of 
Aix. This Dr. Schnack disputes, arriving from internal evidence at the 
conclusion that Richard was a monk of Cluny and that it was in the 
monastery itself that he wrote the greater part of his chronicle; but 
beyond the fact that one version of the chronicle was dedicated to Abbot 
Peter the Venerable there is nothing which points very directly to the 
abbey as the scene of the writer’s labours. Dr. Schnack has examined the 
manuscripts and has compared the various versions of the text with great 
care and ability, and on several points has reached conclusions different 
from those of M. Berger. The contents of the chronicle, which is mainly 
a compilation from earlier sources, are not of great historical value, and are 
chiefly of interest as one of the main sources of the famous chronicles 
of the Dominicans Martin of Troppau and Bernard Gui. Worthy of special 
notice is Dr. Schnack’s last section, which is devoted to the development 
of ideas and outlook in the college of cardinals during the twelfth and 
thirteenth centuries. This is based on a study of the catalogue of popes 
with which Richard concludes his chronicle and which perhaps has hitherto 
received too little attention. A. L. P. 





The fourth volume of the Calendar of Close Rolls of Richard II covers 
the thirteenth, fourteenth, and fifteenth years of his reign (1389-92), and 
is the work, as before, of Mr. W. H. B. Bird. The period is interesting as 
embracing the early part of Richard’s ‘ constitutional’ government after 
the shock of 1386-8, but the class of documents which is enrolled on the 
Close Rolls is not apt to throw much light upon secrets of state. The 
country had now a truce with France, but all was not well with it. In 


1 Richard le Poitevin, moine de Cluny, historien et poéte. Bibl. des Ecoles d’Athénes 
et de Rome. Fasgeicule 6, 1879. 
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the autumn after Richard’s emancipation in May 1389, the wages of the 
garrison of Calais were so far in arrear that the men were purposing to 
withdraw thence, to the peril of losing the town. Later, food prices rose 
so high that poundage was not charged on imported corn and other victuals. 
In May 1391 the guardians (justices) of the peace and the justices of oyer 
and terminer in forty counties and tithings were rebuked for the disorderly 
conditions prevailing in their areas. References abound to the proceedings 
against the king’s friends in 1388, but they almost all refer to the disposal 
of the forfeited lands of those condemned by the Merciless Parliament, 
and tell us little or nothing as to Richard’s feelings on this subject. The 
negotiations of 1391 for a personal interview between him and Charles VI 
for the conclusion of a permanent peace went so far that shipping was 
requisitioned from the Cinque Ports (p. 259), but we do not learn why 
the meeting was put off and did not take place until five years later. 
William Mildenhale’s voluntary confession in December 1391 that his 
deceased father had said that the king was not able to govern any realm, 
wishing that he were in his gong (latrina), where he might stay for ever 
without further governing any, and that he could easily with a dozen 
men take and carry him off (p. 527), would be more interesting if the 
date of this outburst had appeared. The Mildenhales were Londoners, 
and one would have liked to know whether the father voiced at least one 
element of London opinion just before the fierce quarrel between the 
king and the citizens in 1392, with which a number of documents calendared 
here are concerned. Among matters of more miscellaneous interest are 
an order to deliver certain heretics to the bishop of Salisbury (p. 4), a 
conference of collectors of customs (p. 13), a tax on the clergy levied on the 
sole authority of the archbishop of Canterbury and his suffragans (p. 27), 
impressment of goldsmiths for the king’s service (p. 205), the appointment 
of municipal justices of the peace in Oxford (p. 208), the abuse of foreign 
degrees and graces by Dominican undesirables (p. 217), the position in 
palatinates of lands forfeited by treason (p. 221), the strained relations of 
the bishop of Ely with the university of Cambridge (p. 427), and the 
last of two old stories, the bankruptcy of the Bardi (p. 505) and the Scrope 
and Grosvenor case (p. 518). Of the routine enrolments the replacement 
of coroners on the ground of age, infirmity, insufficient qualification, &c., 
and writs of supersedeas of judicial proceedings seem very numerous, 
especially the latter. From an interesting record on p. 239 it appears that 
‘weir’ was no longer a correct translation of ‘ kidellus’, being reserved 
for ‘ gurges’. In the full and careful index supplied by Mr. Isaacson, the 
only point open to criticism that we have noticed is the occasional omission 
of a reference in the subject entries, e.g. under ‘ chantries’ the letters of 
foundation of a chantry in the church of Over, Cambridgeshire (p. 358), 
under ‘ ancient demesne’ mention of its privilege of freedom from tolls, 
&c. (p. 365), and under ‘ coroners’ a passage on p. 554. J. T. 


Although primarily concerned with legal and modern problems, 
Mr. Izak Prins collects in his pamphlet Het Faillissement der Hollandsche 
Steden: Amsterdam, Dordrecht, Leiden en Haarlem in het Jaar 1494 
(Amsterdam: van Looy, 1922) a number of references which bring out clearly 
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one aspect of Burgundian rule in the Netherlands, the difficulty found by 
the towns in meeting their obligations, especially to the holders of annuities, 
Some of his suggestions will be of use to economic historians. 0. 


Each new part of Les Sources de l’ Histoire de France is very welcome. 
M. André tells us in his preface that the third volume on the seventeenth 
century, Biographies (Paris: Picard, 1923), was ready for printing in 
1914, but, during the unavoidable delay of nine years, has been com- 
pleted up to the early months of 1922. The entries are not far short of 
two thousand, and include both collections and individual biographies, 
amongst them even some discreetly chosen funeral orations. It is unneces- 
sary to say that the work is done with the accustomed thoroughness, and 
that it will take its place amongst indispensable books of reference. P. 


Among the many elements that have contributed to the formation of 
the American national character none has been more potent than the 
influence of New England. The men of the Puritan colonies shaped 
themselves almost deliberately into a different mould from that of the 
England whence they came, and their work has left a lasting mark. The 
history of the critical years forms the subject of a most interesting volume 
by Mr. James Truslow Adams, The Founding of New England (Boston : 
Atlantic Monthly Press, 1921). This does not profess to be a presentation 
of the results of its author’s original investigations, but it differs widely 
from a mere recapitulation of long familiar facts upon traditional lines. 
Mr. Adams has an intimate knowledge of the considerable literature in 
which the results of nearly forty years of investigation into New England 
history have been recorded since J. A. Doyle produced his volumes on 
the Puritan colonies. This knowledge he has utilized to give us a new 
treatment of the story, which not only presents a most readable and 
lively narrative of events in the colonies, but places those events in their 
true setting in relation to the empire as a whole. His book is therefore 
not merely of interest to those concerned with American or colonial 
history. It is in a very real sense a contribution to English history, for 
it shows how fresh religious and political ideas, new economic factors 
shaped by geographical circumstances, and the unprecedented conditions 
of a frontier community turned the minds of statesmen on both sides 
of the Atlantic towards a new outlook on the problems of government. 
The present study covers the period of origins from the first contact of 
Englishmen with Norumbega in the later years of Elizabeth through the 
period of the Great Exodus to the final overthrow of the oligarchic and 
theocratic régime in Massachusetts and the definitive establishment 
of imperial control by the charter of 1691. In subsequent instalments 
the author promises to continue his study of the relations of New England 
with the other portions of the empire and with the mother country through 
the less known Hanoverian period. His work is of peculiar value to the 
student because every important statement is justified by copious and 
scholarly references ; it commends itself to the general reader by its fresh- 
ness of outlook and competent handling of the results of recentresearch. The 
book is a most valuable contribution to historical literature. A. P.N. 
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Dr. Carl Ballhausen’s book Der Erste Englisch-Holléndische Seekrieg 
1652-4 sowie der Schwedisch-Holléndische Seekrieg 1658-9, part i of a still 
larger work embracing the Anglo-Dutch wars of 1652-74 (The Hague : 
Nijhoff, 1923), is prefaced by its Dutch publisher with the remark that, 
besides the advice of one of the best authorities on Dutch naval history, 
it has been the ‘enorme massa materiaal’ which decided him to publish 
it in spite of the slightly diverging Dutch ‘ opvatting van geschiedschrij- 
ving’. This is rendering very politely indeed what the historical scholar, 
suffering from the present limitations of publication, may feel inclined to 
express as a regret that 804 pages of perfect paper and beautiful print 
should have been devoted to what may at best be compared to a Renais- 
sance dissertation de omnibus rebus et quibusdam aliis. It is, of course, 
not easy to prove such a statement in the space of a few lines, while on the 
other hand it would hardly be worth the reader’s while to do so at length. 
Suffice it to say that in an apparatus of, on an average, ten foot-notes to 
the page, the author gives (p. 52, n. 8) no less than two quotations for the 
fact that ‘Grossbritannien hat seinen Nachbarlindern gegeniiber grosse 
geographische Vorteile, weil es rings vom Meer umgeben ist ’ ; that a general 
chapter on ‘ Der Handel’ contains, by way of bracketed explanations 
after the names of trade routes and articles, whole abridgements of colonial 
history, botanical nomenclature, and industria! technique; that even in 
the treatment of naval warfare and technique, apparently the author’s 
professional domain, common modern schoolbooks are as patiently and 
lengthily cited as contemporary literature; that in spite of a reference 
list of fifteen pages in close small print not the most ordinary authority is 
quoted without full title, place, and date of publication. In sum, the 
book seems deficient in the very elements not only of historical composition, 
but even of historical research and conception. C. B. 


The late Comte le Nepvou de Carfort made during his lifetime some 
minor contributions to the biography of the greatest of the corsairs of 
St. Malo. His posthumous Histoire de Du Guay Trouin (Paris: Plon, s. a.) 
covers the whole subject, but stops short of the capture of Rio: the 
materials which had been collected for a second volume are to be used 
by M. Charles de la Ronciére for his general history of the French navy. 
The work as it stands is, however, no mere fragment, since the period 
covered is, in a way, complete in itself. The author has made much use 
of the Archives de la Marine and of those at Brest and St. Malo, from all 
of which he prints a number of documents, adding several which were in 
his own collection. In general his researches confirm the accuracy and 
authenticity of his hero’s memoirs. Besides correcting in several points 
his own earlier conclusions and those of Dr. Corre and the Abbé Poulain, 
he gives much interesting information about privateering in that time, 
especially about its financial side. Himself an experienced sea-officer, 
he is able to add many valuable incidental comments and explanations 
in matters both of combat and of navigation. G. N.C. 


Discipline in European armies in the eighteenth century did not err 
on the side of laxity, and the French army before the Revolution was no 
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exception to the rule. Its disciplinary system with its savage punishments, 
which is described by M. G. Michon in La Justice Militaire sous la Révolu- 
tion (Paris: Alcan, 1922), was such that fundamental changes under the 
Revolution were inevitable. The history of the administration of justice 
in the army during the era of the Revolution is obviously closely con- 
nected with that of the political changes and developments in Paris, and 
the attempt by the constituent assembly and the convention to regulate 
military discipline on the principles of the Declaration of the Rights of 
Man was followed after the fall of Robespierre by a certain amount of 
reaction. M. Michon, whose sympathies are obviously reserved for the 
democratic experiments of the convention, gives a clear and well-arranged 
account of the ever-changing legislation of the revolutionary governments 
on military matters, but he permits himself to make repeated references 
to modern politics which in a detailed study of this type are a little out of 
place. Q. 


In the first volume of his Fichte et son Temps (Paris: Colin, 1922), 
M. Xavier Léon paints the first full-length portrait of a man scarcely less 
eminent in the history of Germany than in the history of philosophy. 
The first massive volume of 600 pages brings the story down to 1799, 
when Fichte was thirty-seven. The admirable analysis of his philosophical 
and religious writings and of his relation to Kant does not concern us 
here; but the discussion of his eloquent pamphlets on political theory 
should not be missed by students of the repercussion of the French Revolu- 
tion on the German mind. It is, however, as the first adequate biography 
and psychological interpretation of the philosopher of liberty that this 
volume is particularly welcome. The author has been permitted by 
Fichte’s grandson to use his unpublished papers, and he has constructed 
an arresting narrative of the rapid rise to fame of the young professor 
who took Jena by storm in 1794 and was dismissed on the charge of 
atheism in 1799. If we at first wonder why a French scholar should 
devote the best years of his life to the study of a German thinker and 
patriot, we quickly discover that among the sources of attraction is the 
fact that his hero was throughout life the disciple and fervent apostle of 
the French Revolution. ‘ La vie de Fichte,’ he writes, ‘ c’est l’apprentis- 
sage de la liberté.’ He learned it from France and taught it to his country- 
men. The cosmopolitan grew into the patriot; but his patriotism was 
not of the ordinary kind. ‘It consisted in wishing to transfer to the 
German nation the guardianship of the ideal which the French Revolution 
proclaimed and Napoleon profaned—the gospel of liberty.’ Germany was 
to be the educator of humanity, as France had been before her. It was 
a noble aim, and the preacher was worthy of his gospel. ‘He was the 
philosopher who completely lived his philosophy.’ M. Léon is well aware 
of the faults of his fiery and autocratic nature, but he is abundantly 
justified in presenting him as a priest of the ideal. The next instalment 
of this comprehensive and scholarly work will show the prophet busied 
with the duty of rebuilding Prussia after the catastrophe of Jena, and 
summoning his countrymen to the tasks of education, citizenship, and 
patriotism. G. P. G. 
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The first volume of La Constitution Civile du Clergé et la Crise Religieuse 
en Alsace (1790-5), by M. Rodolphe Reuss (Strasbourg: Istra, 1922), was 
noticed in the April number of this Review.! The second volume is de- 
scribed on the title-page as covering the period from 1793 to 1795, but in 
fact nearly half of it is devoted to the events of the year 1792, and the 
greater part of the remainder to those of 1793. During the former year, the 
political cleavage between the two catholic churches in Alsace became 
more and more marked, the refractory clergy basing their hopes on the 
Counter-revolution, while the constitutional clergy became increasingly 
identified with the extreme revolutionary party. But although after 
the establishment of revolutionary government, both central and local, 
the radical clergy received individually their reward, the constitutional 
church, which had never won the loyalty of the people, ceased to have 
official support or even sanction. When in 1793 all religions were pro- 
scribed, juring and non-juring catholics, protestants, and Jews, all had 
the same treatment from the worshippers of the goddess of reason. When 
in 1794, the fall of the Robespierrists produced a reaction in favour of 
liberty of worship, legalized by the decree of 3 Ventése (21 February 1795), 
the constitutional church in Alsace may be said to have ceased to exist. 
M. Reuss considers that when the non-juring priests returned from hiding 
or banishment, having learnt nothing and forgotten nothing, their attitude 
lost them a real opportunity for reconciliation with the civil authorities. 
But the anti-clerical reaction which followed lies outside the scope of his 
present study, which is to show the struggle of the clergy of the ancien 
régime first against the constitutional monarchy of 1790 and then against 
the constitutional church. The book concludes with a good index of 
places and persons, and the new faculty of letters of the university of 
Strasbourg, as well as the author, is to be congratulated on its form as 
well as its matter. M. A. P. 


In La France du Directoire (Paris: Plon,s.a.)M. Louis Madelin has pub- 
lished five lectures which he delivered in 1922 before the ‘ Société des 
Conférences ’. Both in form and substance they are worthy of the exacting 
standard of the French school of historians ; but it should be remembered 
that they are frankly popular lectures and do not pretend to be any 
work of research. But they are stimulating reading, and the sketches 
of Barras, Sieyés, La Reveillére (‘ whose nature was that of an anti-pope’); 
and ‘ Her Serene Highness Mme Cabarrus’ are admirable. Much of the 
book is but a summary of what M. Madelin has already published in his 
Révolution; but the ease with which the facts are marshalled and the 
lessons pointed out betrays a thorough familiarity with the life and times 
of 1795-9. The anti-Napoleonic school of French historians will find 
much to disagree with in M. Madelin’s remarks ; but it is difficult, without 
gross special pleading, to deny the justice of his query where, in that 
debauch of arbitrary government and tyranny called the Directory, was 
there anything worthy of the name of a commonwealth. M. Madelin 
rightly emphasizes the importance of ecclesiastical affairs in these years, 
but one who shows a laudable knowledge of the Vulgate should not print 


1 p. 288, above. 
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such a sentence as this : ‘ considérant les belles pierres taillées qui encom- 
brent le quai, un homme & jeun crie douloureusement le mot des apétres 
au Christ : Dic ut lapides istae panes fiant.’ L. G. W. L. 


The fourth part of the first volume of the publications of the Historical 
Commission of the Polish Society of Friends of Learning at Poznan is 
Mr. A. M. Skatkowski’s Polacy na San Domingo (Poznah: University 
Press, 1921). San Domingo is a name of evil sound to the Pole. The 
island is the scene of one of the most tragic scenes in the tragic history of 
nineteenth-century Poland. Formed on Italian soil after the downfall 
of the Polish kingdom, the Polish legions faithfully served first the Italian 
vassals of revolutionary France, and then the Corsican autocrat, always 
hoping, as their soldiers’ song says in its refrain, that they would finally 
march, with their General Dabrowski at their head, from Italy to Poland, 
and become reunited to the nation. Few only were so happy as to enter 
Poland after ten years of campaigning abroad: the majority perished in 
Napoleon’s various expeditions. The San Domingo tragedy was a by- 
product of the peace of Lunéville. The inconvenient Polish legions were 
to disappear from the scene by entering the service of the Florentine 
prince. This arrangement being opposed by both parties, and Napoleon’s 
thoughts turning then on plans of a colonial empire, he finally disposed 
of a large part of the Poles by sending them, reorganized as regular French 
troops, to reconquer the island of San Domingo. This was the best of 
France’s former West Indian possessions, rich in sugar-cane and coffee, 
cotton and indigo. The French Revolution had destroyed French wealth 
and power in that part of the world by enfranchising the negroes. Slavery 
had to be imposed upon them again. The attempt was resisted by armed 
insurrection, and the resistance supported by Great Britain. The record 
of the guerrilla warfare for the possession of the island is a ghastly tale of 
failure and unspeakable suffering. The Polish soldiers who did not suc- 
cumb to that principal scourge of the place, the yellow fever, or fall in 
fights against the ambushed natives, became prisoners to the English 
and were used as labour on the sugar-plantations of Jamaica, or incor- 
porated in British colonial troops, or kept in hulks till the end of the 
Napoleonic period. Not quite a hundred men out of several thousand 
returned to their country. Professor Skatkowski has followed the pathetic 
story into all its details on the basis of research into a vast mass of manu- 
script records. He has traced the fate of almost every individual of any 
importance in the ranks of the ill-starred expedition. His familiarity with 
this branch of Polish military history had been brilliantly manifested 
before by his French monograph Les Polonais en Egypte, by a Polish 
study on The Cockade of the Legions, and a popular book on that most 
chivalrous figure of the time, Prince Joseph Poniatowski. R. D. 


Dr. G. W. Eybers has edited a volume of Bepalingen en Instructien 
voor het Bestuur van de Buitendistricten van de Kaap de Goede Hoop (1805) 
(Amsterdam: Miiller, 1922) which contains the text of the regulations 
for the administration of the country districts of the Cape issued by 
Governor Janssens and Commissary-General De Mist just before the Cape 
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was again captured in January 1806 by a British force. These regulations 
were intended to introduce a more liberal system, and are of considerable 
importance in South African history. The first part consists of instruc- 
tions to the landdrost, who, if he carried out all his administrative and 
judicial work, his duties in connexion with a land register, with agriculture, 
stock-raising, education, and natives (the references to whom are con- 
cerned in a liberal and humane spirit) and various other matters, was an 
extremely hard-worked official (Articles 1 to 98). Instructions to the 
board of landdrost and heemraden (Articles 112-37) follow, and to 
secretaries, field cornets, and various subordinate officials. The text is 
preceded by three introductory chapters, one by the late Professor 
Fockema Andreae on the administration of rural districts in Holland, 
one by Dr. 8. van Brakel on the administration of the country districts of 
Batavia, and the third by Dr. Eybers, which serves as an introduction to 
the text and insists strongly on the importance of the growth of local self- 
government at the Cape and on the disastrous nature of the mistake made 
by the British government in subsequently sweeping away the landdrost and 
heemraden. These introductions fill nearly half the volume, and parts of 
them have a somewhat remote bearing on the instructions of 1805. H. L. 


Professor Guy Stanton Ford in his interesting, well-arranged, and not 
very lengthy volume, Stein and the Era of Reform in Prussia, 1807-15 
(Princeton : University Press, 1922), has adequately carried out the pur- 
pose explained in his preface. He surveys the results of recent contribu- 
tions to the subject, especially Professor Max Lehmann’s biography and 
the controversial literature which followed it, and he puts several important 
matters, especially Stein’s agrarian policy, in a truer perspective than 
Sir John Seeley. He does not offer independent solutions of the con- 
tested questions, such as that of Stein’s relation to French principles, but 
his foot-notes form a convenient guide to the works in which they have 
been discussed. His book should be widely useful, and to readers who 
have no German much of its contents will be new. R. 


Professor Eris O’Brien, in the Life and Letters of Archpriest J. J. Therry 
(Sydney : Angus and Robertson, 1922), has made a sympathetic study of a 
man whose first care in life was the protection of the poor. Father Therry 
—virtually the first Roman catholic priest to be recognized in Australia— 
had no great mental gifts and little power of organization; but he pos- 
sessed a rough graciousness of character, a love of justice, and a strength 
and energy which were always at the service of those who suffered most from 
the unreadiness of the governing classes of the nineteenth century to face 
the problems of crime and punishment. Mr. O’Brien has reprinted, and 
occasionally reproduced in facsimile, a great deal of Father Therry’s 
private and official correspondence. He has added a number of excellent 
and interesting illustrations. His own account of Father Therry’s work is 
honest and well balanced. If he is sometimes a little blind to the faults of 
laymen such as Father Therry’s namesake, Roger Therry, he is occasionally 
a little too severe on Father Therry himself. Father Therry brought with 
him the tradition of the southern Irish ; his ceaseless quarrels with the 
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government were an inevitable consequence ; and these quarrels in their 
turn developed in him the habit of resisting every kind of authority. 
This book must be of great value to the student of Australian social 
history. It also throws light on one of the most dreary periods in the 
official history of the Anglican church, and indeed in the history of England. 
A future historian will surely date almost to a decade the official refusal 
of a particular site to Father Therry on the ground that ‘ if he built a church 
there, he would have all the poor in the city paraded before the governor 
as he was going to church at St. Phillip’s [sic] ’. E. L. W. 


Professor N. Jorga’s suggestive little book Formes Byzantines et 
Réalités Balcaniques (Bucarest—Paris : Champion, 1922) presupposes in 
the reader a great knowledge of that complicated history of the Near East 
which its author knows so well. But for specialists it possesses great 
interest, even if they cannot always agree with the theories advanced. For 
the author puts forward numbers of hypotheses for the facts of Byzantine 
history, and his personal acquaintance with south-eastern Europe enables 
him to perceive the importance of geography there. Thus he thinks that 
Constantine made Constantinople his capital, because he wanted a seaport, 
and that the Balkan peninsula had little value for the Byzantine empire, 
except the Dalmatian coast and the Danube. Similarly, he considers that 
Venice wanted the eastern coast of the Adriatic to secure the liberty of that 
sea, menaced by the Slavs. He rejects Zlatarski’s theory that there were 
Bulgarians in the Balkans as early as the fifth century, and believes the 
Macedonian empire of Samuel to have been Wallach, Albanian, and Slav 
rather than Bulgarian. He justly points out the great influence of Naples 
and Venice in the Near East during the thirteenth century, and emphasizes 
the last resistance of the Latins to the Turkish invasion. Having had 
experience of practical politics, he makes striking comparisons between 
medieval and modern Balkan history. Byzantium hounding on the 
Russians against the Bulgarians finds a parallel in Austria’s double device 
of making mischief between Serbia and Bulgaria in 1885 and 1913; the 
position and unpopularity of the Venetian and Genoese colonies at the 
Byzantine capital remind him of the similar situation of the Armenians 
there under the Turks; the Byzantine practice of bestowing the title of 
‘ Despot’’ upon Slav princes suggests the modern custom of decorations 
bestowed for a similar reason; Epeiros, Nicaea, and Trebizond in the 
thirteenth century are happily described as ‘the Coblentz of expelled 
legitimacy’, and the relations between Belisarius and Justinian are 
explained to a French audience by those between Charles V and Duguesclin. 
Besides a few typographical mistakes, by a slip Demétrios Chomatiands 
is described (p. 152) as ‘ Greek Patriarch’: he was archbishop of Ochrida. 
Nor is it true to say that the Nicene empire had no fleet (p. 161). Vatatzes 
made naval expeditions against Rhodes and Crete, and the year after 
the recovery of Constantinople Michael VIII obtained a valuable recruiting- 
ground for his marines at Monemvasia. W. M. 


Mr. William Senior seems to have found some difficulty in choosing 
the title of his Doctors’ Commons and the Old Court of Admiralty (London : 
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Longmans, 1922). It is not a history of Doctors’ Commons, for little is 
said about the ecclesiastical side of that body and three of the five chapters 
deal with the period before its foundation. Nor is it a history of the com- 
position and functions of the court of admiralty. Its scope is better 
indicated by the sub-title, A Short History of the Civilians in England. In 
a little over a hundred small pages the author surveys the influence of 
civilians and their relations with common lawyers. To the familiar 
literary authorities he adds a considerable number of references, mainly 
from the Record Office publications, and, though his compact method of 
treatment precludes any elaborate discussion, he finds room for several 
interesting suggestions and conjectures about the causes of the alternate 
waxings and wanings of the power of the civil law in England. 8. 


Many students of local history will envy Mr. Uvedale Lambert the 
completeness which he has been able to give to his Blechingley: a Parish 
History together with some Account of the Family of de Clare (London : 
Mitchell, Hughes & Clarke, 1921). The two substantial quarto volumes 
are handsomely illustrated, not only with views and portraits, but also 
with facsimiles of several documents and several old estate maps. The 
tithe-award map is even reproduced on the generous scale of about six 
chains to the inch, with the addition of a number of field-names, suitably 
distinguished, from other sources. This is typical of the author’s methodical 
industry. A good deal has already been written about the parish and 
borough of Blechingley, and Mr. Lambert makes full use not only of the 
work of his predecessors but also of a great number of documents in 
private possession and in the Public Record Office, many of which he 
prints in full. His texts bear every mark of skilled and careful transcrip- 
tion. He does not, indeed, write for a narrow circle of specialists, but 
allows himself some leisurely reflexions on the general national history 
of which his subject is a fraction. In these digressions, and more par- 
ticularly in dealing with the earlier periods, he tends to reproduce theories 
which are no longer accepted, but it is not difficult to distinguish these 
from his own discoveries and inferences. Occasionally he seems reluctant 
to admit how discontinuous his information necessarily is. The sections 
on the family of Clare, though not free from the same blemishes, have 
a more than local value, and the strictly local chapters are at once readable 
and packed with information. The subjects most fully treated are the 
ownership of property and the history of the church, but on many other 
topics, for instance on the parliamentary representatives of the borough, 
there is new and useful matter. » 


Dr. J. Maitland Thomson’s study of the Public Records of Scotland 
(Glasgow : MacLehose, 1922) will afford welcome aid to the student of 
Scottish history. In Scotland the official archivists have borne more 
than their share of the burden of research, but their work, though always 
scrupulously exact, has sometimes lost in value owing to the absence of the 
comparative method and the presence of baffling technical terms. It is 
therefore most satisfactory to have, from the pen of one of Scotland’s 
archivists, a volume which not only states precisely what the records of 
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Scotland are and where they are to be found, but which also submits the 
whole system of Scottish record-keeping to a critical survey and brings it 
into relation with English practice. It is interesting to note how many 
ideas were imported by those monarchs who, by ill or good fortune, came 
to sojourn south of the Tweed. It was David II who introduced into 
Scotland the ‘Signet’ which had come into use in England under 
Edward II; and the tradition (cited by Sir Thomas Craig) that the English 
‘ Order of Chancery ’ was introduced by James I seems to be supported 
by the available evidence. Certain it is that under James I the Register 
of the Great Seal ceased to be a roll and became a book, and that under 
James VI there appeared the ‘ Register of Sasines’, which was founded 
on an English precedent, an act of 1536 (usually evaded by the English 
lawyers). It seems probable, too, that the provincial council of 1552, 
when it ordered the keeping of a register of births and marriages, was 
copying the English model. What of French influences? Dr. Neilson, 
in his introduction to the Acta Dominorum Concilit (1918), has suggested 
thatthe institutions of France, England, and Scotland have more in common 
than has usually been realized, and it is to be regretted that Dr. Thomson 
has not been able to develop this theme. But, as he explains, ill health 
has prevented him from making substantial alterations in his book since 
it was first compiled—as the Rhind Lectures—in 1911, and this is to be 
the more regretted because the author, in the light of recent presentations 
of English constitutional history, might have discussed more boldly the 
vexed relations of council, parliament, ‘ articles’, and ‘ auditors’. As itis, 
his remarks are extremely interesting. For the archivist, untrammelled 
by too much constitutional theory, the records of parliament are frankly 
“legal records’. But in view of the modern insistence on the conciliar and 
judicial origins of parliament, the author might have been less inclined 
to insist on the distinction between the ‘ articles’ and the ‘ auditors’ 
which were parliamentary committees, and the privy council and the 
session which were not. The evidence is confusing, and a pronouncement 
from Dr. Thomson (one of the few fit to attempt it) would have been 
invaluable. It is possible that a study of Miss Theodora Keith’s article! 
might have led the author to revise his opinion as to the ‘ Hans’ of 
Aberdeen, and the relation of the Convention of Royal Burghs with the 
Court of the Four Burghs. But as it stands the book is of the highest 
value and admirably supplements Livingstone’s Guide to the Public Records 
of Scotland (1905), to which Dr. Thomson pays a generous tribute. 


J. D. M. 


A new study of the palaeography of Austrian and Hungarian docu- 
ments has been produced by Dr. Stefan Hajnal, librarian of the Esterhazy 
library at Kis-Marton, with the title Lrastérténet az Lrasbeliség Felujuldsa 
Korabél (Budapest, 1921). It is much to be regretted that the text will be 
inaccessible to most western readers, for the twenty-three plates with 
which the book is illustrated, besides some woodcuts, and the brief epitome 
in German which he appends, promise much of interest. Passing over 
the period in which there is little or no effort after uniformity, he deals 

1 Scottish Hist. Rev. x. 384. 
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in detail with the documents of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, in 
which suddenly there is a stereotyping of forms. This he traces to the 
influence of the universities, especially of the university of Paris, whose 
Austrian and Hungarian students brought back to their own lands the 
forms and styles of writing which they had learnt there. His plates are 
designed to exhibit this, by a series of carefully selected illustrations of 
passages from French documents put side by side with similar passages 
from contemporary documents at Vienna and Budapest, which show in 
each decade or quarter of a century similar forms of letters, abbreviations, 
and styles of writing. P.S. A. 


It is not our custom to notice in detail the contents of the Scottish 
Historical Review, because its scope and its high merits are equally well 
known to all our readers; but the completion of its twentieth year of 
publication is an event which must not pass unnoticed. In a modest 
editorial note Mr. MacLehose emerges from his anonymity to thank his 


contributors: to them and to him we add our thanks and best wishes 
for the future. U. 


The first number of the Bulletin of the Institute of Historical Research 
(London : Longmans, 1923) has thirty-six pages of very varied contents. 
An introductory announcement explains that it is to appear three times 
a year and to communicate to historical students some indication of 
the activities of the Institute of Historical Research of the university 


of London. Next comes an elaborate report drawn up by a committee, 
of which Mr. A. G. Little was chairman, on the methods of transcribing 
and editing historical documents. Rules are given for making accurate 
transcripts, but for editing, as is reasonable, only principles are suggested. 
These show traces of compromise between an extreme advocacy of exact 
reproduction and a more lax or liberal view, but they are expressed with 
such reservations that they may be most warmly recommended to any 
intending transcribers or editors who are, as all but experienced workers 
must be, in any doubt about the methods of their crafts. The concluding 
sections of the report, on terms used in describing documents and on 
descriptions of English seals, deserve special mention. After the report 
comes a summary notice of ‘Recent Acquisitions and Facilities in the 
Public Record Office ’, followed by a few paragraphs of ‘ Notes and News’, 
an obituary notice of Professor Alexander Savine, and a page of corrections 
for the Dictionary of National Biography. These relate to nine different 
lives from several different centuries, and are arranged alphabetically. 
Some anonymous notes on training in historical research are followed 
by epitomes of two London degree dissertations, one (by Miss Ruth Bird) 
on civic factions in London, 1376-99, the other (by Miss M. E. Clark) on 
British diplomacy and the recognition of Louis Napoleon. The number 
concludes with some brief notes on the migrations of manuscripts and some 
queries. The new venture has our cordial good wishes. V. 


The twenty-third volume (no. Ixxi) of the Proceedings of the Cambridge 
Antiquarian Society contains a full and illustrated study by Mr. Cyril Fox 
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of the Anglo-Saxon monumental sculpture in the Cambridge district. 
In this the conclusion is drawn that a well-defined school of art, confined 
almost entirely to the eastern counties, flourished from about 970 to 1066 
or possibly a little later. Mr. R. Morton Nance’s paper on ‘ Killicks’ 
is still more definitely archaeological; but Dr. H. P. Stokes’s careful 
study of Cambridgeshire ‘ Forests’ will be of service to the general 
historian. W. 


The Law Quarterly Review for April (vol. xxxix, no. 154) contains 
several items of interest to historical students. Sir Frederick Pollock, in 
‘A Plea for Historical Interpretation’, disputes Dr. Roscoe Pound’s views 
that the historical school dominated the interpretation of English law in 
the first half of the nineteenth century and has now ceased to do so. 
The reign of the historical school began in the later half of the last century 
and is by no means over. Mr. Bellot describes the various plans for the 
disposal of Napoleon after the battle of Waterloo and analyses the diffi- 
culties with which the English government was faced when the French 
refused to treat him as a rebel. In an article entitled ‘ Law and Order in 
a Mediaeval Town’ Mr. Malcolm Letts comments in an interesting way 
upon the government and social conditions of Bruges in the fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries. Finally Mr. E. R. Adair contributes a note upon the 
appointment of Thomas Derbye in January 1533 as first Clerk of the 
Privy Council in its select administrative sense. The July number of the 
Review is concerned with legal matters, but reference may be made to the 
lecture by the late Professor Geldart upon the ‘ Law of Property Bill and 
the Teaching of Law’. F. M. P. 


The number of historical books is so great and the division of labour 
among historians has been carried to such a point that there is a definite 
need for specialized historical periodicals. The Revue des Etudes Napoléo- 
niennes gives a new proof every two months that this need can be met by 
periodicals which appeal not only to specialists but to a wide public. 
With many excellent illustrations and without too many foot-notes it gives 
very readable articles and very thorough reviews, and everywhere it shows 
the characteristic vigour of its director, M. Edouard Driault. Amongst 
the contents of the five numbers already published in 1923 several articles 
deserve to be picked out. M. Driault himself prints his general survey of 
Napoleonic studies read at the Brussels Historical Congress; M. Lacour- 
Gayet describes Napoleon’s voyage to Egypt ; M. Charles-Roux deals with 
Egypt in 1801-3, M. Albert Pingaud with the first kingdom of Italy. 
There is an article by the late M. Masson on the affaires Becdeliévre and 
Duchatellier. Numerous slighter contributions, not all confined to the 
period of the first Napoleon, combine to make up a body of most useful 
matter. X. 


In the Archivio Veneto-Tridentine, vol. ii of 1922, Signor A. Battistella 
gives the first instalment of an account of the naval war in the Adriatic 
between Venice and Spain in 1617-18, a campaign hitherto little studied. 
Signor G. Oberziner in an address maintains the Italian character of 
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Tridentine history, and Signor C. Battisti brings forward reasons to show 
that Dante considered (Inf. xx. 61-3) the main ridge of the Alps as the 
frontier of Germany and north-eastern Italy. C. W. P.O. 


Historical scholars have by this time become familiar with the excellent 
bibliographies of current literature prepared for the Revue d Histoire 
Ecclésiastique published by the university of Louvain. They will welcome 
the additional volume of the review (volume xvi) which is devoted to the 
bibliography of the war period 1914-19 (1923). Much has already been 
done to classify the considerable output of these years, but this volume of 
350 pages is more comprehensive and useful than any previous attempt. 
The entries, more than 6,000 in number, are arranged according to the 
plan adopted for the quarterly bibliographies, which are added to each 
number of the review. It is a pity that the editors have not inserted in 
this extra volume the key to the symbols by which they distinguish the 
numerous historical periodicals; the initials of many of them are not 
familiar and it will be troublesome to have to refer for their explanation 
to some volume of the review proper. Otherwise we have nothing but 
praise for this excellent and laborious piece of work, so appropriately 
dedicated to the memory of the late editor, Alfred Cauchie. F. M. P. 


The April number of the Revue @ Histoire Ecclésiastique (vol. xix, no. 2) 
contains the last part of Father Ghellinck’s study of Richard de Bury. 
In these sections of his important paper the learned author comments upon 
those sections of the Philobiblon which especially interest the bibliographer 
—trelating to the collection, purchase, price, access to and care of books in 
a medieval library. Father Ghellinck’s paper was written independently 
of Axel Nelson’s authoritative edition of the Philobiblon (Stockholm, 1922) 
and succeeds, with this edition, in placing the famous little book of the 
great bishop of Durham in its proper setting in the literary history of 
medieval Europe. F. M. P. 


In the ninth volume of the fifth series of the Bijdragen voor Vader- 
landsche Geschiedenis en Oudheidkunde, besides the continuations of articles 
by Dr. J. C. H. de Pater and Mr. J. E. Elias, are several important con- 
tributions to Dutch history. Dr. Blok points out that the annotations in 
the manuscript of Frederick Henry’s Memoirs in the Royal House Archives 
are by the hands of the prince himself and of Huygens. Dr. Japikse 
discusses, in the light of the six volumes of resolutions of the states-general 
which he has now edited, the important instructions to the council of state 
in 1588. Dr. J. D. Hintzen carefully analyses the historical value of the 
greater chronicle of John Gerbrandi a Leydis, and Mr. R. Fruin writes 
on the local origin of the so-called ‘ Notitia vel Commemoratio de Illa 
Ewa quae se ad Amorem Habet’. But economic history is the favourite 
subject. Dr. Z. W. Sneller gives an account of the development of Holland’s 
trade with France down to the beginning of the fifteenth century, based 
on the documents which he is editing for the official record series. 
_Dr. E. C. G. Briinner recommends a more critical use than has been made 
by some historians of the registers of shipping at the Sound published by 
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Nina Ellinger Bang. Dr. E. M. A. Timmer writes about Delft and its 
beer. There is human interest, and some matter for the student of educa- 
tional history, in Dr. Géza von Antal’s description of the diary of an 
eighteenth-century student at Leyden and Dr. Geyl’s story of the upbring- 
ing of an eighteenth-century Bentinck. G. N.C. 


The second volume of the ninth series of the Danish Historisk Tids- 
skriftis mainly devoted to articles dealing with recent times. The medieval 
period, however, is represented by a very full study of the diplomatic 
features of a royal charter of 1085, by A. Kécher. ‘ A merchant’s marine 
insurance and piracy in the sixteenth century’, by Chr. Thorsen, gives 
interesting particulars relating to the Reval merchant Godschalk Rembling- 
rode, who in 1513 had insured his ship, and being unable to obtain payment 
of the insurance after its loss, took to piracy as a means to recouping him- 
self. The policy is still extant, and is the earliest evidence for marine 
insurance in northern Europe. Ata later date Remblingrode had connexions 
with Denmark, of which the article also gives details. ‘ Peasant pro- 
prietors in Fjends Herred’, by Svend Aakjer, is a study in the economic 
conditions of the past, especially in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. 
The eighteenth century is represented by articles on ‘ Poul Lévenérn 
in the Russian service, 1707-1712’, by A. Tuxen, and ‘ Bernstoff and 
Moltke’, by E. Arup, the latter forming one of a series of ‘ Critical Studies 
in modern Danish History’. Contributions to the political history of the 
nineteenth century are made by Hans Jenssen, in a full account of the 
circumstances which led to the issuing of the ‘ Bondecirculer ’ (an attempt 
to suppress agrarian unrest) of 8 November 1845, and by P. Lauridsen 
in studies of the activities of P. C. Koch and Chr. Flor, two of the leading 
men of Slesvig in the fifties. The obituary notices in part i include brief 
accounts of Kr. Kaalund and J. Lindbek. One interesting article, ‘ Notes 
on Josephus’, by J. L. Heilberg, deserves special attention, as it lies 
outside the usual scope of the Tidsskrift. It deals with the question of 
the many glaring inconsistencies in the writings of Josephus, and points 
out that these are clearly due to extensive and uncritical copying from 
various sources. The two ‘ Litteraturhefte’ (for 1918 and 1919-20), 
in addition to the valuable lists of historical works, contain some useful 
reviews (e. g. of books on the early history of the European races, on matters 
connected with Charles XII, and on the Slesvig question) and a suggestive 
study of the stages by which Adam of Bremen composed his well-known 
work. W. A. C. 
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